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INTER-RACIAL  PROBLEMS.^ 

We  wee  at  present  in  the  world  two  opposite  tendencies  :  one 
making  for  war  and  one  for  peace.  There  are  those  who  wdsh 
to  disintegrate  nations,  who  approve,  for  instance,  the  separation 
of  Norway  from  Sweden,  of  Iceland  from  Denmark,  the  tendency 
to  dissociate  Hungary  from  Austria,  Ireland  from  Great  Britain, 
Ac. ;  the  same  feeling  is  shown  by  the  enormous  increase  of  arma¬ 
ments,  leading  to  heavier  and  heavier  taxation,  increasing  the 
danger  of  war,  and  almost  necessitating  the  imposition  of  heavy 
import  duties,  checking,  and  in  some  cases  destroying,  commerce. 

The  effect  of  these  measures  is  to  intensify  international 
jealousies  and  ill-will. 

The  other  tendency  is  to  replace  war  by  arbitration,  to  encourage 
commerce  by  breaking  down  artificial  barriers,  and  in  every  way 
to  promote  peace  and  goodwill  amongst  men.  In  this  respect  it 
is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  Hague  Con¬ 
ferences. 

The  establishment  of  the  Universal  Races  Congress  was  a  step 
in  this  direction.  It  has  been  admirably  organised,  and  has 
numerous  adherents  all  over  the  wnrld  ;  in  fact,  the  Vice-President, 
Council,  and  Committee  form  a  most  imposing  list.  The  object 
of  the  Congress  was  “to  discuss  in  the  light  of  science  and  the 
modern  conscience  the  general  relations  subsisting  between  the 
peoples  of  the  West  and  those  of  the  East,  between  so-called  white 
and  so-called  coloured  peoples,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  between 
tliein  a  fuller  understanding,  the  most  friendly  feelings,  and  a 
heartier  co-operation.’’"  Tlie  Congress  wns  certainly  a  great 
success. 

Abdu'l  Balia  ‘.\bbas,  head  of  the  Persian  Bahais,  who  are  said  to 
number  over  2,000,000,  writes  a  letter,  in  which  he  expresses  the 
opinion  that  “this  Congress  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  events.  It 
will  be  for  ever  to  the  glory  of  England  that  it  was  established 

(1)  Papers  on  Inter  racial  Problems,  communicated  to  the  First  Universal 
Paces  Congress,  held  at  the  University  of  London,  July.  1911.  Edited  by 
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at  her  Capital.  It  is  easy  to  accept  a  truth,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
be  steadfast  in  it,  for  the  tests  are  many  and  heavy.  It  is  well 
seen  that  the  British  are  hrm,  and  are  not  lightly  turned  aside, 
being  neither  ready  to  begin  a  matter  for  a  little  while,  nor  prone 
to  abandon  it  for  a  little  reason.  Verily,  in  every  undertaking 
they  show  firmness.”  ^ 

Abdu’l  Baha  is,  I  fear,  somewhat  sanguine;  still,  his  letter 
shows  the  interest  which  has  been  aroused  in  distant  parts  of  the 
w’orld,  and  we  may  certainly  congratulate  Lord  Weardale,  the 
President,  and  Dr.  Spiller,  the  Organising  Secretary,  on  the 
success  which  has  attended  their  efforts. 

The  volume  comprises  over  fifty  papers  by  writers  from  every 
part  of  the  civilised  globe. 

The  Englishman  will  read  with  advantage  the  contributions  of 
our  own  countrymen  and  other  European  and  American  wTiters, 
but  will,  I  think,  turn  with  peculiar  interest  to  the  articles  by  the 
representatives  of  Eastern  races. 

Mr.  Tongo  Takebe,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of 
Tokyo,  justly  says  that  “Western  civilisation,  with  all  its  dignity 
and  brilliance,  has  still  much  to  do  before  it  can  realise  the 
dream  of  a  perfect  humanity  ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that  what  is 
lacking  in  it  may  to  some  extent  be  supplied  by  the  brighter 
features  of  the  civilisation  which  three  thousand  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  have  created  in  the  life  of  this  island  nation  of  the  Far 
East.”  2 

We  are  told  in  the  preface  that  the  writers — coming  literally 
from  all  parts  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe — manifest  a 
remarkable  agreement  on  almost  every  vital  problem  with  which 
the  Congress  is  concerned,  and  support,  as  a  whole,  a  view  which 
must  be  very  encouraging  to  those  in  every  land  “who  see  a 
brother  and  an  equal,  at  least  potentially,  in  every  human  being, 
whatever  the  colour  of  his  skin.”  ® 

This,  perhaps,  is  a  somewhat  sanguine  view.  For  instance.  Dr. 
Felix  von  Luschan,  Professor  of  Anthropology  in  the  University 
of  Berlin,  concludes  his  paper  as  follows^  : — “Nations  will  come 
and  go,  but  racial  and  national  antagonism  will  remain ;  and  this 
is  well,  for  mankind  would  become  like  a  herd  of  sheep  if  we  were 
to  lose  our  national  ambition  and  cease  to  look  with  pride  and 
delight,  not  only  on  our  industries  and  science,  but  also  on  our 
splendid  soldiers  and  our  glorious  ironclads.” 

The  Editor  seems  to  have  felt  that  these  warlike  sentiments 
were  somewhat  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Congress,  and  after 
reading  them  with  surprise  and  regret,  I  was  glad  to  find  the 
following  note  : — “To  prevent  the  last  few  paragraphs  from  being 
(1)  P.  157.  (2)  P.  140.  (3)  P.  V.  (4)  P.  23. 
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misinterpreted,  Professor  von  Luschan  authorises  us  to  state  that 
he  regards  the  desire  for  a  war  between  Germany  and  England 
as  insane  or  dastardly. — Editor.”  ^ 

No  doubt  a  war  between  Germany  and  England  would  be 
“insane  or  dastardly,”  but  might  not  the  same  be  said  of  one 
between  Germany  and  Russia  or  Germany  and  France?  And  if 
there  are  to  be  no  such  “insane  or  dastardly”  wars,  why  waste 
millions  on  Dreadnoughts  when  taxation  is  so  oppressive,  and 
when  a  tenth  of  the  amount  would  do  so  much  to  promote  science 
and  relieve  suffering? 

There  will,  of  course,  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  amount 
of  result  which  may  issue  from  such  conferences,  but  that  the 
tendency  w’ill  be  to  create  a  better  feeling  cannot  be  questioned. 

Several  of  the  writers  discuss  the  origin  of  racial  suspicions  and 
dislikes. 

One  might  have  expected  that  religion  would  have  been  an 
influence  making  for  peace  and  goodwill.  This,  it  seems  admitted 
by  most  of  the  writers,  has  not  been  the  case.  Indeed,  M. 
Fouillee,  Member  of  the  French  Institute,  in  his  paper  on  “Race 
from  the  Sociological  Standpoint,”  goes  so  far  as  to  state  -  that 
“differences  of  language  and  custom — and,  above  all,  of  religion — 
serve  to  intensify  the  hostility.” 

M.  Fouillee  looks  to  science  as  a  great  peace-maker.  How,  he 
says,®  “are  we  to  war  against  the  force  of  hatred  and  division 
which  is  inherent  in  the  idea  of  race  when  wedded  to  the  idea  of 
religion?  We  must  fight  it  by  the  force  of  other  ideas  which 
contain  a  different  set  of  feelings  and  tendencies.  These  idecs- 
forces,  or  motor  ideas,  are  of  two  kinds  :  scientific  ideas  and  moral 
ideas.  Just  as  ethnic  and  religious  ideas  are  dividing  factors,  so 
scientific  ideas  are  conciliatory  in  tendency.  .  .  . 

“Science,  then,  is  the  great  reconciler,  the  fruitful  germ  of 
universal  peace,  realising  in  the  world  of  intelligence  the  maxim 
‘  All  in  one.’  By  the  force  that  belongs  to  ideas,  union  tends  to 
pass  from  the  intellect  into  the  heart.”  M.  Fouillee  is  quite  right 
that  scientific  men  would  always  be  on  the  side  of  peace,  but  I 
fear  their  influence  is  not  so  great  as  he  supposes. 

Dr.  Zamenhof,  originator  of  the  “Esperanto”  language,  attri¬ 
butes  international  jealousies  to  “misunderstandings,”  and 
believes  that  a  common  language  is  the  great  desideratum. 

It  is  not,  he  says,  economic  rivalry  that  inspires  ill-will  and 
suspicion  between  different  races. 

“Certainly  not.  We  do.  indeed,  often  hear  a  cry  of  alarm  in 
this  connection.  We  find  a  people  explaining  that  they  are  about 
to  be  devoured  and  absorbed  economically  by  some  other  people, 
(1)  P.  24.  (2)  P.  25.  (3)  P.  25. 
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and  declaring  that  they  must  hate,  oppress,  or  fight  it.  But  any 
man  who  is  not  blinded  by  Chauvinism  can  see  at  once  that  these 
cries  have  no  meaning ;  that  we  do  not  hate  foreign  peoples 
because  they  are  in  danger  of  absorbing  us  from  the  economic 
point  of  view-,  but  we  raise  the  cry  of  absorption  because  we  hate 
them.  If,  in  point  of  fact,  an  economic  danger  were  a  source  of 
mutual  hatred,  men  would  be  forced  to  hate  and  fight  each  other 
in  every  country,  every  province,  and  every  town.”  ^ 

In  this  respect  I  should  go  further  than  M.  Zamenhof.  Com¬ 
merce  does  not  surely  increase  rivalry  between  different  countries 
more  than  between  different  districts  in  the  same  country.  The 
recent  champagne  disputes  arc  a  case  in  point.  In  fact,  com¬ 
mercial  interests  are  more  potent  than  commercial  rivalries.  We 
hear  in  England  a  great  deal  about  things  ‘‘made  in  Germany,” 
but  in  Germany  there  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  many  ‘‘made  in 
England.”  We  buy  from  Germans  what  they  can  produce  more 
cheaply,  and  they  buy  from  us  what  we  can  produce  more  cheaply. 
Next  to  India,  Germany  is  our  best  customer.  Our  commerce 
with  her  approaches  £100,000,000,  not  very  unevenly  divided 
bctw-een  exports  and  imports.  This  is  a  great  factor  for  peace. 

Or  look  at  France.  We  take,  speaking  roughly,  one-third  of 
all  her  exports;  much,  moreover,  consists  of  wine,  silks,  and 
other  commodities  which  she  would  find  it  impossible  to  sell  elsc- 
wdiere  unless  at  much  low^er  prices.  Apart  from  any  other 
considerations,  France  is  not  going  to  quarrel  wdth  her  best 
customer. 

Commerce,  then,  is  a  great  factor  on  the  side  of  peace. 

Another  point  on  which  there  is  much  agreement  is  as  to  the 
result  of  mixed  marriages.  Of  course,  in  many  cases  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  very  unfavourable,  and  the  children  have  no  fair  chance 
in  life,  but  from  several  points  of  view'  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  mixed  marriages  might  be  successful,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
several  writers  w'ell  qualified  to  judge,  this  is  in  reality  the  case. 

Professor  Earl  Finch,  of  the  Wilberforce  University,  who  read 
a  special  paper  on  the  subject,  quotes  the  case  of  the  Pitcairn 
Islanders.  IMnlattos  again,  he  considers,  ‘‘are  not  inferior  in  fer¬ 
tility  or  virility  to  either  of  the  parent  stocks.”  Sir  Sydney  Olivier 
considers  ‘‘that  this  class  of  mixed  race  is  indispensable  to  any 
West  India  community,  because  it  saves  the  community  from  the 
cleavage  between  white  and  black,  and  helps  to  form  an  organic 
whole.” 

In  parts  of  Brazil  mixed  marriages  ‘‘have  given  rise  to  a  race  as 
noted  for  remarkable  moral  development  as  for  intellectual  powder, 
and  for  strength,  beauty,  and  courage.”  This  view  is  strongly 
supported  by  Dr.  Lacerda,  Director  of  the  National  Museum  of 
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Rio  de  Janeiro.  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  is  also  of  opinion^  that 
“any  type  of  Mongol  or  Amerindian  can  mingle  with  a  white  race, 
and  a  hybrid  in  the  first  generation  will  not  be  so  alien  or  repellent 
to  the  pure  w'hite  type  that  it  may  not  quickly  and  easily  fuse  into 
the  white  community.” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  people  of  Western 
Europe,  and  especially  perhaps  of  the  British  Isles,  are  a  very 
mixed  race,  including  an  Esquimaux,  and  even,  in  Sir  H.  H. 
Johnston’s  opinion,  a  Negroid  strain. 

I  confess  I  have  read  with  regret  Mr.  Robertson’s  article  on 
India,  while  agreeing  with  him  as  to  the  object  we  should  place 
before  ourselves.  He  does  not,  I  think,  however,  do  justice  to 
his  countrymen,  realise  the  difficulties  and  complexity  of  the 
problem,  or  appreciate  what  has  been  and  is  being  done. 

He  speaks  of  our  rule  in  India  as  “despotism.”  All  history,  he 
says,  “proclaims  the  lesson.  Whether  we  take  ancient  despots 
ruling  empires  through  satraps,  or  States  playing  the  despot  to 
other  States,  the  sequence  is  infallibly  evil.” 

Our  rule,  however,  is  not  a  despotism.  We  govern  India  in 
accordance  with  native  law  and  custom. 

Mr.  Robertson  speaks  of  “Hindoos,”  as  if  they  constituted  the 
whole  population  of  India,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  Hindoos  are 
more  nearly  allied  to  Europeans  than  to  the  Dravidians  of  the 
Centre  and  South,  or  the  Burmese  of  the  East. 

But  even  among  those  who  may  be  classed  as  Hindoos  there 
are  extreme  differences.  The  institution  of  castes  creates  great 
difficulties. 

When  I  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Kammalas,  who 
are  metal  workers,  and  number  some  millions,  constituted  me  in 
some  sort  their  mouthpiece.  On  one  occasion  they  entrusted  me 
with  a  petition,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  they  w^ere  satisfied  in 
the  main  with  the  present  position,  that  w'e  were  just  and  held 
the  balance  even  as  between  man  and  man,  but  that  they  would 
not  submit  to  be  judged  by  Brahmans ;  that  no  Kammala  in  any 
lawsuit  with  a  Brahman  could  hope  for  justice  from  a  Brahman 
judge.  I  express  no  opinion  on  the  statement,  but  they  were 
thoroughly  in  earnest.  In  any  appointment,  hovrever,  dependent 
on  examination,  a  Kammala  would  have  no  chance  against  a 
Brahman. 

Any  attempt,  again,  to  subject  the  Mahometans  to  the 
Brahmans  would  inevitably  lead  to  civil  war. 

I  will  quote,  as  against  Mr.  Robertson,  an  eminent  French¬ 
man,  my  old  friend  M.  Barthelemy  Eaint-Hilaire,  who  was 
Foreign  Secretary  in  M.  Thiers’  Government,  and  has  borne 
generous  testimony  to  the  beneficence  and  justice  of  our  rule  in 
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India,  which,  he  says,  “merite  que  tons  les  amis  de  I’humanite 
et  de  la  civilisation  en  soiihaitent  le  succes.  Faire  politique  et 
morale  de  deux  cent  cinquante  millions  de  nos  semblables  est  une 
tache  prodigieuse  qui,  noblement  commencee  avec  ce  sifecle, 
exigera,  pour  etre  entierement  accomplie,  une  suite  d’efforts  dont 
on  ne  saurait  preciser  la  duree.”  We  have  to  face,  he  truly  says, 
a  difficult  problem ,  but  it  is  very  gratifying  to  be  assured  that  we 
have  the  “  applaudissements  sinceres  de  tons  les  esprits  eclair^s  et 
impartiaux.”  ^  It  is  true  that  this  was  written  some  years  ago, 
but  I  doubt  not  he  w’ould  have  said  the  same  now. 

The  Hon.  G.  K.  Gokhale,  President  of  the  late  Indian  Con¬ 
gress,  has  an  article  much  fairer  and  more  reasonable  than  that 
of  Mr.  Robertson.  English  rule,  he  says,^  “w'as  accepted  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  as  bringing  them  welcome  relief  from  a  more 
or  less  chronic  state  of  disorder,  and  conferring  on  them  advantages 
outweighing  all  considerations  on  the  other  side.  This  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  with  all  her  contribution  to  human  progress  in 
many  fields — religion,  philosophy,  literature,  science,  art — a  con¬ 
tribution  which  the  world  is  coming  to  recognise  more  and  more 
every  day,  and  of  which  Indians  may  well  remain  proud  for  all 
time,  India  did  not  develop  the  national  idea  or  the  idea  of 
political  freedom  as  developed  in  the  West.  Who  exercised  the 
sovereign  authority  was  to  her  people  a  minor  matter  as  long  as  it 
was  well  exercised  and  did  not  seriously  interfere  with  their 
religious,  social,  or  communal  life.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
in  many  essential  respects  the  standards  of  government  of  the  new 
rulers  compared  favourably  with  those  of  the  indigenous  powers 
that  were  then  struggling  for  supremacy  in  the  land.” 

The  establishment  of  “the  universities,”  he  continues,  “and 
Queen  Victoria’s  noble  proclamation,  addressed  to  the  Princes  and 
people  of  India  on  the  morrow  of  the  Mutiny,  set  the  final  seal  on 
this  large-hearted  policy.” 

He  admits  indeed,  with  regret,  that  latterly  there  has  been  a 
growth  of  anti-English  feeling,  but  he  adds  that  the  reform 
measures  of  two  years  ago  arrested  the  growing  estrangement 
between  Europeans  and  Indians  in  India,  and  since  then  the 
situation  has  undergone  a  steady  and  continuous  change  for  the 
better.  So  marked  is  this  change  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
“country  that  there  are  men  who  hold  that  the  desire  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other  and  respect  each  other’s  feelings  and  suscepti¬ 
bilities  was  never  so  great  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment.”  ® 

He  admits  also  that  they  must  have  patience. 

Hr.  Lange,  Member  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  in  a 
paper  on  “Tendencies  towards  Parliamentary  Rule,”  also  admits 
that  “the  native  population  is  being  initiated  to  the  use  of  repre- 
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sentative  institutions”^;  and  Sir  C.  Bruce,  late  Governor  of 
Mauritius,  points  out  that  we  are  moving  as  rapidly  as  is  perhaps 
wise,  or  even  possible.* 

Things  in  India  move  slowly,  hut  village  committees  in  the 
agricultural  districts  and  municipal  institutions  in  the  cities  are 
gradually  preparing  the  people  for  self-government. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  interesting  paper,  M.  Gokhale  wisely 
and  courteously  impresses  on  our  countrymen  the  consideration 
that  “w’hile  had  manners  are  a  fault  everywhere,  they  are  in  India 
a  crime  ” ;  and  he  concludes  as  regards  the  future  that  ‘‘the  only 
safe  thing  that  anyone  can  say  about  the  future  of  India  is  that 
it  is  still  enveloped  in  obscurity.  But  I  believe  whole-heartedly 
in  a  great  destiny  for  the  people  of  this  land.  We  will  maintain 
many  of  those  characteristics  which  once  placed  us  in  the  van 
of  the  world’s  civilisation — the  depth  of  our  spirituality,  our 
serene  outlook  on  life,  our  conceptions  of  domestic  and  social  duty. 
And  other  races  who  have  from  time  to  time  come  to  make  their 
home  here  have  brought  their  own  treasures  into  the  common 
stock.  The  India  of  the  future  will  be  compounded  of  all  these 
elements,  reinforcing  one  another  ;  but  a  long  process  of  discipline 
and  purification  and  readjustment  is  necessary  before  she  gathers 
again  the  strength  required  for  her  allotted  task.  In  this  work 
of  preparation  it  has  been  given  to  a  great  Western  nation  to 
guide  and  help  her.  And  if  craven  or  selfish  counsels  are  not 
allowed  to  prevail,  England  will  have  played  the  noblest  inter¬ 
national  part  that  has  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of  humanity.” 

We  trust  this  may  be  our  privilege,  and  the  course  we  have 
taken  in  our  self-governing  Colonies  is  a  guarantee  to  the  people 
of  India  that  we  have  no  desire  to  tyrannise  over  them. 

As  regards  the  future  of  coloured  races,  several  of  the  writers 
express  their  opinions,  which  are  distinctly  hopeful. 

Mr.  Myers,  Lecturer  in  Experimental  Psychology  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  says*  that  ‘‘the  mental  characters  of  the  majority  of  the 
peasant  class  throughout  Europe  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  primitive  communities.  Such  differences  between  them  as  exist 
are  the  result  of  differences  in  environment  and  individual 
variability.” 

M.  Zamenhof  is  of  opinion*  that,  ‘‘give  the  Africans  (Negroes) 
a  high  and  humane  civilisation ,  and  you  will  find  that  their  mental 
level  will  not  differ  from  ours.” 

Pastor  Mojola  Agbebi,  D.D.,  Director  of  the  Niger  Delta 
Mission,  speaks  highly  of  the  African.  He  is  no  mere  child. 

‘‘Eive  times  a  day  from  turrets  and  minarets  Islam’s  call  to 
prayer  startled  Africa,  demanding  attention  from  dawn  to  dark, 
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and  Christianity  in  its  best  form,  whatever  that  may  be,  has  not 
presented  a  formula  more  arousing  than 

‘  Rise,  ye  believers  1 
Prayer  is  better  than  sleep, 

Prayer  is  better  than  sleep.’ 

The  object  of  the  Universal  Eaces  Congress  is  to  cultivate  mutual 
knowledge  and  respect  between  Occidental  and  Oriental  peoples, 
including  even  the  lowliest  ones.  The  triumph  of  the  principles 
for  which  the  Congress  stands  will,  I  believe,  go  a  long  way 
towards  the  solution  of  the  African  problem.”  ^ 

Another  question  of  much  difficulty  wdiich  is  raised  in  several 
of  the  papers  is  the  treatment  of  other  races  in  some  of  our  self- 
governing  Dominions.  The  Dominions,  of  course,  must  decide 
for  themselves,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  wdll  carefully 
consider  the  whole  question. 

M.  Gokhale,  for  instance,  tells  us  that  ‘‘the  monstrous 
indignities  and  ill-treatment  to  which  the  people  of  this  country 
are  being  subjected  in  South  Africa  have  aroused  the  bitterest 
resentment  throughout  the  land.” 

Dr.  Wu  Ting-Fang,  LD.D.,  late  Chinese  Minister  to  the 
United  States  and  a  member  of  the  Hague  Court,  also  says, 
speaking  of  Australia  and  Chinese  emigrants,  that  ‘‘China,  in 
her  present  peculiar  position,  is  pliysically  unable  to  resist;  but 
such  a  state  of  things  is  inconsistent  wdth  the  laudable  object  of 
the  Congress — to  encourage  good  understanding  and  friendly 
feelings  between  Occidental  and  Oriental  peoples,  and  as  long  as 
it  lasts  that  object  will  not  be  attained.”  ^  Of  course,  the 
Dominions  cannot  complain  if  China  follows  their  example. 

Sir  John  Macdonnell  evidently  considers  that  these  complaints 
are  not  without  justification  ;  Professor  Yastchenko,  Professor  of 
Law  at  the  University  of  Dorpat,  takes  the  same  line.  And  the 
late  Sir  C.  Dilke  says,  ‘‘There  can,  unfortunately,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  principle  of  equal  treatment  of  white  and  coloured  people 
has  failed  to  maintain  its  hold  on  the  legislation  of  Fjuglish- 
speaking  States.  No  other  examples  need  be  given  than  the 
inclusion  of  a  ‘  colour-bar  ’  in  our  most  recent  Dominion  consti¬ 
tutions.  As  regards  practice,  the  Government  of  India,  backed 
by  the  Imperial  Government  at  home,  has  lately  failed  to  obtain 
from  some  British  States  that  treatment  for  emigrating  Indian 
British  subjects  which  we  had  once  been  able  to  ensure.”  ® 

As  regards  the  future,  British  investors  will  read  with  satis¬ 
faction,  Dr.  Walther  Schiicking,  Professor  of  Law  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Marburg,  makes  the  practical  suggestion^  that  ‘‘if  the 
Second  Hague  Conference  has  granted  the  individual  the  right 
to  submit  to  the  International  Prize  Court  the.  legality  of  certain 
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acts  of  war  by  whicli  he  has  sufFe?-etl,  there  is  no  reason  w'hy  a 
Hague  Court  should  not  he  made  accessible  to  the  complaints 
in  private  law,  of  the  citizens  of  one  State  against  another,  and 
why  a  creditors’  court  should  not  be  set  up  for  such  cases.  This 
innovation  should  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  Third  Hague 
Conference.” 

Dr.  Reinsch,  Professor  of  International  Law  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  assures  us^  that  the  excessively  high  duties  in  the 
United  States  will  soon  be  reduced  or  removed.  Already,  he 
says,  “the  days  of  excessive  protectionism  are  counted.  Conven¬ 
tional  tariffs,  reciprocity,  and  all  kinds  of  mutual  adjustments, 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  high  tariff  policy  based  upon  the  idea 
that  nations  are  entirely  self-sufficing  and  that  political  and 
economic  areas  ai’e  synonymous.  Henceforth,  natural  currents 
of  trade  will  more  and  more  determine  economic  policy,  when  it 
has  been  found  that  policy  would  attempt  in  vain  to  determine 
the  direction  of  these  currents.” 

M.  Mead  reminds  us  that  next  year  will  be  memorable,  as  “we 
are  then  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.”  We  can  hardly  regard  the  United 
States  as  a  foreign  Power,  or  contemplate  the  possibility  of  war. 

With  Germany  the  case  is  even  more  remarkable:  we  have 
been  at  peace  for  a  thousand  years;  in  fact,  we  have  never  had 
a  war,  and  yet  some  few  in  both  countries,  and  a  part  of  the 
Press,  are  doing  their  best  to  stir  up  strife  between  us! 

We  hear  now  unfortunate  mutterings  as  regards  war  between 
Germany  and  Prance  with  reference  to  Morocco.  This,  however, 
is  not  a  question  as  between  Germany  and  France  alone.  A  war 
between  these  two  great  Powers  would  be  a  catastrophe  for  all 
Fjurope.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  statesmen  of  either 
country  would  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  declaring  war.  As  M. 
de  Sillac,  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  French  Commission  for 
the  Third  Hague  Conference,  justly  observes,^  that  in  almost  any 
international  question  the  right  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  claims 
advanced  by  a  State  or  tbe  military  operations  it  conducts,  but 
by  the  fact  that  the  State  has  declared  its  readiness  to  have 
recourse  to  arbitration  while  the  opposite  party  has  refused. 
“The  refvsnl  of  nrhitration  is  the  precise  feature  that  will  enable 
neutral  opinion  in  nearly  every  case  to  range  itself  on  one  side.” 
Surely  then  if  these  two  great  Powers  cannot  settle  their  differ¬ 
ences  for  themselves  amicably,  they  will  submit  them  to  arbi¬ 
tration  . 

.\s  things  now  stand,  indeed,  any  country  which  declares  war 
without  reference  to  arbitration  is  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  an  enemv  of  the  human  riv’e  ! 
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We  have  lately  been  passing  through  a  prolonged  period  of  great 
political  tension  and  anxiety.  The  Press  of  all  countries  has 
brought  hundreds  of  articles  in  which  the  possibility  of  a  great 
European  war  have  been  discussed.  Large  insurances  against 
the  outbreak  of  war  have  been  effected  at  Lloyd’s  at  very  high 
premiums,  and  severe  war  panics  have  occurred  on  the  Stock 
Exchanges  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London.  However,  the  shadow 
of  war  has  lain  not  only  on  the  Press  and  the  Stock  Exchange, 
two  emotional  institutions  which  suffer  easily  from  an  attack 
of  nerves,  but  it  has  overclouded  practically  all  Europe.  Quietly 
and  unostentatiously  Germany,  France,  Russia,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Great  Britain  have  taken  all  the  necessary  steps 
for  an  immediate  mobilisation.  The  small  neutral  neighbour 
countries  of  Germany,  which  possess  some  of  the  most  valuable 
strategical  positions  and  harbours  in  the  world,  and  which  might, 
and  very  likely  would,  become  theatres  of  war  in  a  great 
European  conflict,  have  strengthened  in  hot  haste  their  much- 
neglected  defences.  During  the  last  few  weeks  Belgium  has 
considerably  increased  her  standing  army  and  her  garrisons,  and 
has  dispatched  trainload  after  trainload  of  artillery,  ammunition, 
provisions,  and  stores  to  her  fortresses.  Holland  also  has  in¬ 
creased  her  troops  under  arms.  She  has  prepared  her  fortresses 
for  immediate  siege,  and  her  army  has  occupied  the  bridges 
over  the  Meuse  in  the  Province  of  Limburg,  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  a  surprise  attack  from  the  direction  of  Germany. 
During  the  night  from  the  6th  to  the  7th  September,  the  peaceful 
citizens  of  Roermond,  a  Dutch  town  which  lies  only  four  miles 
from  the  German  frontier,  were  awakened  by  the  sudden  calling 
out  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry  garrisoning  the  town.  Great 
excitement  prevailed.  The  people  thought  the  Germans  were 
coming.  But  the  troops  had  suddenly  been  called  out  to  test 
their  readiness  in  case  of  invasion.  The  military  authorities  of 
Switzerland  and  Denmark  also  took  precautions.  The  British 
fleet  took  up  a  position  in  the  north  of  Scotland  which  it  would 
very  likely  occupy  in  case  of  a  war  with  Germany,  and  the 
German  fleet  took  up  a  corresponding  position  in  the  north  of 
the  Danish  peninsula.  German  warships  were  prowling  about 
in  prohibited  waters  in  Kalb  Bay  and  other  Danish  ports,  the 
seizure  of  which  might  become  exceedingly  useful  to  Germany 
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in  case  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  Even  Turkey,  Spain,  and 
the  Balkan  States  were  reported  to  be  preparing  for  war. 
Apparently  a  Franco-German  w^ar  might  set  all  Europe  aflame. 
While  these  warlike  preparations  were  in  progress  throughout 
Europe,  the  German  Press  violently  attacked  Great  Britain. 
The  German  people  were  told  that  Great  Britain,  not  France, 
was  Germany’s  enemy ;  that  she  wished  to  destroy  Germany’s 
power  because  she  envied  the  prosperity  and  business  success  of 
her  great  economic  rival,  and  that,  in  acting  thus,  she  followed 
only  her  traditional  policy  of  envy,  malice,  and  plunder.  Some 
new’spapers  prophesied  that  Great  Britain  would  be  defeated  in 
a  German-British  war.  It  was  widely  remarked  that  at  the 
manoeuvres  in  Pomerania,  the  German  Emperor,  addressing  a 
group  of  officers  among  w'hom  General  French  was  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  figure,  said,  “We  are  ready  to  dust  the  trousers  of  any 
aggressor.” 

At  the  present  moment  the  political  outlook  is  apparently  more 
peaceful,  but  it  is  still  unclear.  The  danger  of  an  armed  conflict 
between  Germany  and  France  has  not  yet  disappeared.  There¬ 
fore  it  seems  timely  and  urgent 

(1)  To  consider  the  consequences  of  a  Franco-German  war. 

(2)  To  study  Great  Britain’s  policy  towards  Germany. 

(3)  To  inquire  whether  the  Franco-German  differences  may 
not  be  promptly  settled. 

(4)  To  ascertain  whether  steps  might  not  be  taken  to  diminish 
the  danger  of  European  war. 

Let  us  consider  these  four  questions  one  by  one. 

A  war  between  France  and  Germany  might  be,  but  need  not 
be,  a  world-wide  calamity,  for  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
Germany  might  find  herself  isolated,  or  almost  isolated,  in  a 
hostile,  or  at  least  an  unsympathetic,  world.  But  that  would 
not  be  Great  Britain’s  fault.  Germany  might  find  herself 
isolated,  not  owing  to  “British  intrigues,”  but  owing  to  the 
mistakes  of  her  own  diplomacy.  The  Triple  iMliance  was 
founded  by  the  Austro-German  Alliance  of  1879,  and  was  com¬ 
pleted  when  in  1883  Italy  joined  these  tw’o  Powers.  Alliances 
do  not  last  for  ever,  and,  unlike  civil  agreehients,  their  binding 
force  is  not  absolute,  unconditional,  and  unlimited.  Prince 
Bismarck  himself  stated  in  the  Beichstag  on  February  6th, 
1888 

“No  great  Power  can,  for  any  length  of  time,  be  tied  by  the  wording  of 
a  treaty  which  is  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  if  it  has  done 
so  it  will  eventually  be  compelled  openly  to  declare  :  ‘  The  times  have  altered, 
I  cannot  do  it.’  And  it  must  justify  its  action  before  the  people  and  before 
its  allies  as  best  it  can.  But  to  ruin  its  own  people  by  fulfilling  one’s  treaty 
duties  to  the  letter,  that  is  an  action  which  no  great  Power  can  assent  to. 
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However,  this  is  by  no  means  demanded  in  any  treaty.  .  .  .  Treaties  are 
only  the  expression  of  a  community  of  aims  and  of  risks  which  are  run  by 
the  treaty  concluding  Powers.” 

In  his  political  testament,  his  Gedanken  und  Erinnerungen, 
Bismarck  wrote  : — 

“  All  contracts  between  great  States  cease  to  be  unconditionally  binding  as 
soon  as  they  are  tested  by  the  struggle  for  existence.  No  great  nation  will 
ever  be  induced  to  sacrifice  its  existence  on  the  altar  of  treaty  fidelity.  .  .  . 
To-day  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  Government  of  a  great  Pow’er  to  place  its 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  a  friendly  State  when  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
disapproves  of  it.  .  .  .  The  clause  Rebus  sic  stantibus  is  tacitly  understood 
to  apply  to  all  treaties  w'hich  involve  performance.  The  Triple  Alliance  has 
the  significance  of  a  strategical  position  which  was  taken  up  in  view  of  the 
threatening  dangers  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  its  conclusion.  It  has 
been  prolonged  from  time  to  time,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  prolong  it  still 
further.  But  eternal  duration  is  assured  to  no  treaty  between  great  Powers, 
and  it  would  be  unwise  to  consider  it  as  affording  a  permanently  secure 
guarantee  against  all  possible  contingencies  which  may  modify  the  political, 
material  and  moral  conditions  under  which  it  was  brought  into  being.  The 
Triple  Alliance  no  more  constitutes  a  foundation  capable  of  offering  perennial 
resistance  to  time  and  change  than  did  the  numerous  other  Triple  or  Quad¬ 
ruple  Alliances  which  preceded  it.” 

The  Triple  Alliance  may  prove  a  broken  reed  to  Germany  in 
the  hour  of  necessity.  The  Congress  of  Berlin  of  1878,  which 
concluded  the  Busso-Turkish  war,  and  which  was  presided  over 
by  Bismarck,  deprived  Bussia  of  the  fruits  of  her  victory,  and 
gave  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  Austria-Hungary.  Thus 
Bussia  was  set  against  that  country.  Besides,  it  secured  Tunis 
for  France,  and  as  Italy  had,  by  reason  of  geographic  proximity, 
and  owing  to  the  large  number  of  Italians  settled  in  that  country, 
by  far  the  strongest  claim  upon  Tunis,  France’s  occupation  of 
Tunis  in  1881  created  great  enmity  between  France  and  Italy. 
Austria-Hungary,  feeling  threatened  by  Bussia,  and  fearing  that 
she  might  not  be  able  to  resist  Bussia  single-handed,  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  join  Germany  in  1879,  the  year  after  she  received 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  two  years  after  the  French  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Tunis,  Italy  felt  compelled  to  seek  safety  against  the 
superior  power  of  France,  wdth  whom  her  relations  were  of  the 
worst,  by  joining  the  Austro-German  Alliance.  Thus  the  Triple 
Alliance  was  created.  As  far  as  Austria-Hungary  w^as  concerned, 
that  alliance  was  an  instrument  of  defence  against  an  over¬ 
whelming  Bussian  attack,  and  Italy  saw  in  it  a  defence  against 
threatened  French  aggression.  The  Triple  Alliance  is  believed 
to  be  still  a  purely  defensive  agreement,  tbe  provisions  of  which 
apply  solely  to  Europe.  It  was  concluded  at  a  time  when 
I  Austria-Hungarv  feared  to  be  overwhelmed  by  Bussia,  and  w'hen 
I  Italv  feared  that  she  might  be  crushed  by  France.  Things  have 
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changed  since  then.  France  and  Italy  have  become  excellent 
friends,  and  the  relations  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia 
are  good,  notwithstanding  the  episode  of  1909.  Besides,  Austria- 
Hungary  has,  since  Russia’s  defeat  in  Eastern  Asia,  come  to 
believe  that  she  need  not  be  afraid  of  a  Russian  attack.  It 
a[)pears,  therefore,  that  the  Triple  Alliance  has  lost  its  raison 
d’etre.  According  to  the  definition  of  its  originator  himself,  it 
has  lost  binding  force  for,  “the  clause  Rebus  sic  stantibus  is 
tacitly  understood  to  apply  to  all  treaties  which  involve  per¬ 
formance.”  It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  Austria-Hungary 
and  Italy  would  not  be  under  any  treaty  obligation  to  assist 
Germany  if  she  should  attack  France  because  of  differences  with 
her  over  Morocco.  Modern  war  is  a  very  sanguinary  business. 
Neither  an  Austrian  nor  an  Italian  ruler  or  statesman  can  say  1 
to  his  people,  “Go  and  get  shot,  so  that  Messrs.  Mannesmann  \ 
and  Krupp  will  get  their  mining  concessions  in  Morocco.”  A  ^ 
IGiropean  war  involves  such  tremendous  risks  that  a  country  can 
wage  it  only  for  a  great  and  popular  cause.  In  Bismarck's 
words,  “no  Great  Power  can  be  tied  by  the  w^ording  of  a  treaty 
which  is  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  people.” 

A  great  and  dangerous  cleavage,  of  which  British  people  have 
noticed  but  little,  has  taken  place  within  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Austria  has  for  centuries  oppressed  and  outraged  Italy,  taking 
advantage  of  that  country’s  divisions,  and  she  occupies  still 
large  districts  which  are  Italian  in  language  and  culture.  Her 
best  harbour,  Trieste,  is  a  purely  Italian  town.  Hatred  of 
Austria  is  almost  universal  in  Italy,  and  Italy  accepted  Austria’s  I 
partnership  only  because  she  saw  in  France  the  more  dangerous  j 
enemy  of  the  two.  Between  1888  and  1898  a  customs  war  raged 
between  France  and  Italy,  but  when  towards  the  end  of  the 
century  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  became  again 
more  cordial,  Austro-Ttalian  relations  became  more  and  more 
embittered.  Italy  is  opposed  to  Austria-Hungary,  not  only 
because  the  latter  still  occupies  valuable  Italian  territory  which 
is  peopled  with  Italians,  but  also  because  the  vital  interests  of 
the  two  countries  are  incompatible.  Both  aspire  equally  strongly 
to  the  command  of  the  Adriatic.  Austria-Hungary  possesses  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia  as  far  as  Montenegro,  a  coast  which  was 
formerly  held  by  Venice,  and  she  desires  to  acquire  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  in  the  Albanian  coastland. 
He  who  dominates  the  Strait  of  Otranto,  the  narrow  opening  of 
the  Adriatic  into  the  Mediterranean,  dominates  the  Adriatic. 
The  west  coast  of  the  Adriatic  is  formed  by  the  flat  and  unbroken 
Italian  coastline  on  which  there  are  open  roadsteads  from  Venice 
to  Brindisi,  but  no  harbours  possessing  a  strong  natural  protection 
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which  would  furnish  suitable  naval  bases.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Austro-Hungarian  coast  opposite  to  Italy,  and  its  prolonga¬ 
tion,  the  Albanian  coast,  are  very  mountainous  and  rich  in  inlets, 
islands,  and  deep  and  well-protected  ports.  A  large  part  of  the 
strategically  most  valuable  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  is 
already  in  Austria’s  hands,  and  the  rest  is  equally  strongly 
desired  by  both  Powers. 

In  order  to  understand  Italy’s  attitude  towards  Austria  it  is 
not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  anti-Austrian  literature  published 
in  Italy  wdiich  would  fill  a  library,  for  military  and  naval 
preparations  furnish  a  more  reliable  indication  of  a  nation’s  aims 
and  policy  than  any  number  of  books,  pamphlets,  articles,  and 
speeches.  A  nation  builds  fortresses  and  erects  magazines  in 
that  direction  in  which  it  expects  to  be  militarily  active,  and  it 
constructs  w'ar  harbours  facing  that  country  against  which  they 
will  most  likely  be  used.  The  old  fortresses  on  both  sides  of  the 
Austro-German  frontier  have  been  demolished  or  have  been 
allowed  to  decay.  From  this  fact  we  may  conclude  that  a  war 
betw^een  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  is  considered  im¬ 
possible  by  the  Governments  of  both  countries.  But  if  w^e 
examine  the  Austro-Italian  frontier  we  find  on  either  side  large 
modern  fortresses  and  fortifications  built  at  very  great  ex¬ 
pense.  The  Governments  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  consider 
evidently  a  war  between  the  tw’o  countries  to  be  not  by  any 
means  impossible.  Besides,  exactly  as  Great  Britain  is  shifting 
her  fleet  from  harbours  facing  France  where  it  used  to  be 
stationed  to  harbours  facing  Germany,  Italy  is  removing  her 
fleet  from  harbours  facing  France  to  harbours  facing  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  Adriatic  is  about  to  become  the  headquarters  of 
the  Italian  fleet.  Lacking  strong  natural  harbours  on  her  East 
coast,  Italy  is  converting  at  great  expense  the  awkwardly 
situated  port  of  Taranto,  close  to  Brindisi,  into  a  war  harbour. 
Moreover  she  is  creating  bases  for  her  torpedo  boats  all  along 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  at  Ancona,  Porto  Corsini,  Isole  del 
Tremiti,  Manfredonia,  Barletta,  Bari,  Brindisi  and  Otranto.  A 
glance  at  the  map  shows  that  these  preparations  are  aimed  at 
Austria-Hungary.  It  shows  that  Italy  wishes  to  acquire  the 
command  of  the  Adriatic  and  sees  in  Austria  her  enemy.  In 
1910  the  idea  underlying  the  Italian  naval  manoeuvres  was  that 
an  enemy  attacked  simultaneously  Venice  and  Ancona.  Now 
Venice  lies  less  than  fifty  miles  from  the  Austro-Italian 
frontier,  and  is  separated  by  only  eighty  miles  from  Pola,  the 
great  war  harbour  of  Austria-Hungary.  The  four  Dreadnoughts 
of  20,000  tons  each  which  Austria-Hungary  has  recently  begun 
building  are  probably  intended,  not  so  much  for  use  at  the  side 
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of  her  German  ally  against  Great  Britain,  as  some  Englishmen 
have  imagined,  as  against  Italy,  for  Austria-Hungary  also 
aspires  to  the  command  of  the  Adriatic.  Both  States  strive 
to  expand  in  the  same  direction.  Their  interests  are  opposed. 

Although  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  are  apparently  under  no 
treaty  obligation  to  assist  Germany  if  she  should  attack  France 
over  Morocco,  and  although  the  Italians  show  a  deep  and 
scarcely  veiled  hostility  to  Austria-Hungary,  it  is  conceivable 
that  Austria-Hungary,  and  perhaps  Italy  as  well,  might  be 
induced  by  the  prospect  of  great  territorial  acquisitions  to  take 
the  heavy  risk  of  assisting  Germany  in  her  adventurous  policy. 
Ijet  us  consider  that  possibility.  A  German  attack  upon  France’ 
would  bring  Eussia  and  Great  Britain  on  the  scene  in  support  of 
France.  A  war  between  Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy  on 
the  other,  would  be  exceedingly  risky  to  the  Powers  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  The  French  army  is  numerically  almost  as 
strong  as  the  German  army,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  w'ell- 
informed  people  that  it  is  superior  to  the  German  army  in 
artillery,  general  equipment,  and  especially  in  tactics.  The 
Germans  have  apparently  not  learnt  the  lessons  of  the  Boer  War. 
Their  army  is  still  a  “fighting  machine.”  The  French  army  is 
far  more  advanced  in  modern  tactics.  Hence  Germany’s 
superiority  in  discipline,  that  is,  in  machine-like  obedience,  may 
be  more  than  neutralised  by  France’s  superiority  in  modern 
tactics  and  the  individual  initiative  and  enthusiasm  of  her  troops. 
Moreover,  it  is  said  in  Germany  that  favouritism  exercised  in 
making  the  highest  appointments — an  evil  which  has  been  much 
in  evidence  in  various  German  departments — has  seriously 
diminished  the  efficiency  of  the  German  army.  Lastly,  the 
numerical  superiority  of  the  Germans  would  be  of  comparatively 
little  use  to  them  on  the  cramped  territory  where  the  decisive 
battles  would  most  likely  take  place. 

Militarily,  France  and  Germany  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be 
fairly  evenly  matched,  and  it  might  be  expected  that  in  a  war 
between  the  central  European  Powers  and  the  Triple  Entente, 
Germany  would  deal  with  France  whilst  Austria-Hungary  would 
tackle  Russia.  During  the  six  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
her  war  with  -Tapan,  Russia  has  re-created  her  army,  which  is 
now  believed  to  be  far  stronger  and  far  more  ready  for  war  than 
it  has  ever  been.  In  view^  of  her  enormous  resources  in  men, 
and  their  stolid,  unflinching  bravery,  Russia  would  prove  a  very 
dangerous  antagonist  to  Austria-Hungary,  especially  when  she  is 
able  to  fight  close  to  her  base,  instead  of  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  it  as  she  did  in  Manchuria.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
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risk  of  a  war  between  France  and  Eussia  on  the  one  side,  and 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  on  the  other,  would  be  very 
great  to  the  central  European  Powers,  and  it  would  be  much 
increased  by  the  intervention  of  Great  Britain.  Austria-Hungary 
could  be  willing  to  run  that  great  risk  only  in  view  of  the 
possibility  of  adequate  territorial  gain.  As  she  has  as  many 
Poles  as  she  can  manage,  Austria-Hungary  could  find  suffi¬ 
ciently  valuable  compensation  only  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  It 
is  Austria-Hungary’s  desire  to  expand  along  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  and  in  the  direction  of  Salonica.  Salonica,  w’hich 
should  become  the  greatest  harbour  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  a 
very  valuable  prize,  but  expansion  in  that  direction  would  bring 
Austria-Hungary  into  collision  with  Turkey  and  Italy.  It  is 
therefore  difficu't  to  see  how  Austria-Hungary  could  obtain 
compensation  commensurate  to  the  risks  run.  Italy,  with 
her  enormous  exposed  coastline,  is  in  an  even  more  difficult 
position.  Most  of  her  large  towns  lie  on  the  open  shore  and 
can  be  shelled  from  the  sea,  and  many  of  these  would  inevitably 
become  an  easy  prey  to  the  powerful  French  navy.  Further¬ 
more,  Italy  can  obtain  no  adequate  territorial  compensation  in 
Europe — except  from  Austria-Hungary.  Such  is  the  irony  of 
fate. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  most  unlikely  that  Italy  would 
join  Germany,  and  even  Austria-Hungary  might  feel  compelled 
to  withhold  her  support.  ..->The  position  is,  therefore,  this,  that 
in  the  event  of  a  Franco-German  war,  brought  about  by  a 
German  attack,  France  can  count  upon  the  support  of  Great 
Britain  and  Eussia,  whilst  Germany  cannot  count  on  the  support 
of  either  of  her  allies.  Diplomacy  is  largely  the  art  of  manoeuvr¬ 
ing  for  a  favourable  position.  Through  the  mistakes  of  her 
diplomacy  Germany  has  been  placed  in  a  most  unsafe  position. 

In  Germany  the  belief  prevails  that,  in  case  of  a  collision  with 
the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Entente,  France  and  Great  Britain 
might  be  greatly  weakened  by  labour  revolts  which,  of  course, 
could  be  encouraged  and  financed  from  Germany.  I  think  that 
very  little  would  be  heard  of  anti-militarism  and  sabotage  in 
France,  and  of  national  strikes  in  Great  Britain,  as  soon  as  these 
nations  are  fighting  for  their  life.  The  vast  majority  of  English¬ 
men  and  Frenchmen  are  patriotic.  The  populace  would  tear  to 
pieces  traitors  trying  to  impede  the  military  and  naval  operations. 

Having  become  aware  of  their  isolation,  many  Germans  have 
,  looked  for  allies  further  afield,  and  they  have  been  thinking  of 
Spain,  which  could  threaten  the  French  frontier  and  Gibraltar, 
'  and  of  Turkey,  which  might  attack  Eussia  in  the  south  and 
:  Great  Britain  in  Egvpt.  Serious  Germans  have  surmised  that 
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Lord  Kitchener  has  been  sent  to  Egypt  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  organising  the  defence  of  the  country  against  a  Turkish 
attack.  I  think  Spain  will  not  be  over  anxious  for  war.  Another 
disastrous  defeat,  especially  a  defeat  caused  not  by  the  aggres¬ 
sion  of  a  third  Power,  but  by  the  deliberate  act  of  her  own 
Government,  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  fall  of  the  monarchy. 
As  regards  Turkey,  it  is  true  that  her  warlike  rulers  may  desire 
to  fight  a  victorious  war.  But  they  have  very  serious  difficulties 
at  home.  An  attack  on  England  in  Egypt,  which  would  logically 
be  answered  by  an  attack  on  the  great  harbour  towns  of  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  would  hurt  Turkey  more  than  Turkey 
could  hurt  England ;  whilst  a  Turkish  attack  on  Kussia,  which 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  made  with  a  large  army,  would 
bring  the  powerful  Bulgarian  army  into  the  field,  and  would 
cause  in  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  Arabia  risings  dangerous  to 
the  existence  of  the  Turkish  Government.  It  is  conceivable  that, 
if  war  should  break  out  between  the  Powers  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente,  practically  the  whole  of  Europe 
might  become  involved,  but  it  is  most  unlikely  that  such  a  pan- 
European  war  would  break  out  for  the  sake  of  a  piece  of  Morocco. 

I'rom  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  if  it  should  come  to  war 
between  France  and  Germany  over  Morocco,  Germany,  as  the 
aggressor,  would  probably  be  deserted  by  Italy,  and  very  likely 
by  Austria-Hungary  as  well.  France’s  quiet  confidence  and 
Germany’s  noisy  hesitation  in  the  Moroccan  negotiations  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  two  Powers  realise  their  position  and 
the  probable  grouping  of  the  Powers  in  case  of  a  conflict. 
France,  feeling  sure  of  valuable  support,  can  coolly  contemplate 
the  contingency  of  a  German  attack,  but  isolated  Germany  feels 
that  she  is  already  diplomatically  defeated.  France  has,  both 
diplomatically  and  militarily,  never  been  in  a  better  position  for 
war  with  Germany,  and  the  danger  of  the  position  lies  in  this, 
that  French  statesmen  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
moment  has  come  for  avenging  Sedan.  If  the  French  diplomats 
want  war  they  need  only  make  it  difficult  for  Germany  to  extri¬ 
cate  herself  from  the  bog  into  which  she  has  deliberately 


blundered.  Germany  has,  in  1911,  treated  the  Morocco  question 
as  a  question  of  power,  a  Machtfrage,  exactly  as  she  did  in 
1905,  although  the  times  have  changed.  The  Panther  went  to 


Agadir,  not  on  a  protective,  but  on  a  symbolic  mission.  Mr. 


Harnisch,  the  editor  of  Deutsch-Uhersee,  wrote  in  his  Marokko 


Enckzug  :  “The  dispatch  of  the  Panther  to  the  closed  harbour 


of  Agadir  could  only  mean  that  Germany  handed  in  her  claims  in 
the  liquidation  of  Morocco.”  The  Miinchner  Neueste  Nachrichten 
wrote  in  August :  “The  German  warship  will  remain  at  Agadir. 
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We  have  seized  in  the  south  of  Morocco  a  security  which  we 
shall  not  let  go.”  Germany  has  discovered  only  during  the  last 
few  days  that  the  circumstances  of  1911  are  not  those  of  1905, 
that  superior  might  is  no  longer  on  her  side,  but  is  now  on  the 
side  of  France. 

If  German  diplomacy  has  been  working  for  glory  and  has  tried 
to  exploit  the  Morocco  question  to  Germany’s  advantage,  it  has 
.missed  its  chance.  Germany  had  her  opportunity  in  1905,  when 
Russia’s  army  lay  defeated  in  Farthest  Asia  and  when  the  Anglo- 
French  understanding  was  still  in  niihihus.  Besides,  in  1905 
the  French  army  and  navy  were  unprepared  and  partly  dis¬ 
organised.  French  statesmen  feared  that  a  war  with  Germany 
would  end  in  disaster.  Paris  was  in  a  panic.  That  was 
Germany’s  time  to  strike.  Now  the  French  army  and  navy  are 
in  a  better  state  than  they  have  ever  been ;  Russia  has  recovered, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  French  and  British  fleets  must  show 
even  to  the  blindest  that  there  exists  a  military  convention 
between  these  two  Powers.  The  foregoing  suffices  to  show  that 
Germany’s  position  is  so  unfavourable  that  she  will  withdraw 
from  the  Morocco  business  if  she  can  do  so  without  too  great  n 
humiliation.  She  has  already  lost  in  Morocco  more  in  prestige 
than  she  will  ever  gain  in  territory  on  the  Congo.  There  remains 
the  danger  of  an  incident.  At  times  of  great  political  tension 
like  the  present  guns  are  apt  to  go  off  by  themselves.  A  patriotic 
but  misguided  lieutenant  or  lower  official  may  bring  about  war. 

The  inglorious  issue  of  the  Morocco  business  has  been  a  great 
disappointment  to  many  Germans,  and  their  resentment  has 
fallen  upon  Great  Britain.  The  Standarte  wrote  under  the 
heading  ‘‘The  True  Hereditary  Enemy”  : — 

“  England  has  always  been  the  mortal  enemy  of  every  rising  nation  which 
dared  to  build  ships  and  to  expand.  She  has  defeated  Spain,  Holland  and 
France,  and  now  it  is  Germany’s  turn.  We  are  hedged  about  with  a  network 
of  alliances,  and  all  the  threads  and  wires  issue  from  the  office  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey.  How  can  one  weaken  most  thoroughly  the  Germans  who,  with  their 
cheap  goods,  swamp  all  the  markets?  By  bleeding  them  in  a  Continental 
war.  So  one  throws  between  them  and  the  French  the  poisoned  bait  of 
Morocco,  intrigues  and  incites  openly  and  in  secret  (preferably  the  latter) 
until  war  breaks  out,  hundreds  of  thousands  are  killed,  and  the  German 
commerce  and  the  German  fleet  are  destroyed.  .  .  .  Let  us  try  to  come  to 
a  settlement  with  France,  and  let  France  and  Germany  turn  together  against 
England,  which  is  the  true  hereditary  enemy  not  only  of  Germany,  but  of 
France  as  well." 

The  foregoing  extract,  which  is  representative  of  hundreds  of 
similar  attacks  which  have  lately  been  printed  in  the  German 
papers,  is  a  jumble  of  falsehoods,  and  these  falsehoods  are 
sedulously  propagated  in  Germany  and  are  implicitly  believed. 
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For  the  benefit  of  German  readers  of  this  Review  I  shall  show 
that  they  are  falsehoods,  I  shall  show  that  British  policy  is 
certainly  not  anti-German,  and  I  shall  show  that  Germany  owes 
the  humiliating  position  in  which  she  finds  herself,  not  to 
“British  intrigues,”  but  to  her  own  action. 

During  the  last  three  centuries  all  our  greatest  European  wars 
have  been  waged  not  for  gain  but  for  the  preservation  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  has  been  Great  Britain’s  policy 
to  oppose  that  Powder  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  for  we  have  learnt  by  bitter  experience  that  a 
Power  which  rules  the  Continent  is  not  likely  to  tolerate  an 
independent  England  on  its  flank.  When  Borne  ruled  the 
Continent  Great  Britain  lost  her  liberty.  When  Spain  ruled  the 
Continent  she  sent  the  Great  Armada  to  conquer  Great  Britain, 
and  France  followed  in  Spain’s  footsteps.  We  have  fought 
ancient  Spain  and  France  under  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  the 
French  Republic,  and  Napoleon  I.,  not  for  their  trade,  but  for 
the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  with  it 
for  our  own  independence ;  and  we  have  fought  Russia  in  the 
Crimea  for  the  same  object.  At  the  present  time  w^e  support 
France  against  Germany  for  the  same  reason  for  which  we 
supported  Prussia  against  France  in  the  time  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Ancient  Spain,  the  France  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV., 
Republican  and  Napoleonic  France,  and  Russia,  had  little  trade 
to  lose.  All  our  gi'eatest  w'ars  were  political,  not  economic,  wars. 
Since  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.  our  greatest  rivals  in  trade  were 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  and  later  on  Japan.  Yet  Great 
Britain  has  been  friendly  with  all  three  Powers,  and  has  made 
war  only  upon  Russia.  Our  hostility  was  reserved  for  Russia 
because  she  threatened  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  integrity  of 
India,  and  later  on  for  France  because  she  threatened  our 
Colonies,  largely  owing  to  Bismarck’s  suggestions  and  encour-^ 
agement. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  Great  Britain  was  the  steadfast  friend 
of  Germany.  Her  friendly  attitude  towards  Germany  changed 
only  when  the  nation  discovered  that  Germany  w’as  stealthily 
attacking  Great  Britain  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  when  she 
learnt  that  the  anti-British  policy  of  France  and  Russia  was 
encouraged  by  Germany,  when  she  found  that  Germany  sup¬ 
ported  the  Boers  and  was  morally  responsible  for  the  Boer  War, 
when  Germany  officially  declared  that  “the  continued  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Boer  Republic  is  a  German  interest.”  British  feelings 
for  Germany  changed  when,  during  the  Boer  War,  at  the  time 
of  our  greatest  humiliation,  the  country  and  the  Queen  were 
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made  objects  of  the  vilest  attacks  by  the  Governmental  German 
Press.  It  changed  when  the  German  Government  stated  in  its 
introduction  to  the  Navy  Bill  of  1900:  “Germany  requires  a 
fleet  of  such  strength  that  a  war  against  the  mightiest  naval 
Power  would  involve  risks  threatening  the  supremacy  of  that 
Power.”  It  changed  when  we  found  ourselves  time  after  time 
tricked  and  ill-used  by  German  diplomacy.  Statements  such  as 
that  contained  in  the  Standarte  quoted  in  the  foregoing  are  not 
new.  During  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  Treitschke  and  his 
disciples  have  constantly  held  up  Great  Britain  to  execration 
and  ridicule  in  Germany,  and  have  preached  that  Great  Britain 
is  Germany’s  hereditary  enemy.  Great  Britain  is  hated  in 
Germany,  but  she  is  hated  not  because  of  her  national  character 
and  history ;  she  is  not  hated  for  what  she  is  and  for  w’hat  she 
has  been,  but  for  what  she  has.  Germany  hates  Great  Britain 
because  Great  Britain  is  rich  in  colonies  and  harbours,  and  her 
hatred,  which  is  based  on  envy,  is,  after  all,  only  natural. 

Germany’s  population  increases  by  no  less  than  900,000  a 
year,  and  as  she  does  not  wish  to  strengthen  other  countries  with 
her  surplus  population,  she  is  in  urgent  need  of  colonies  in  a 
temperate  zone.  That  is  generally  understood  in  Great  Britain 
and  elsewhere,  and  most  British  and  foreign  observers  desire 
Germany  to  obtain  adequate  colonies — if  only  because  they  wish 
to  live  in  peace.  A  colonial  empire  would  increase  Germany’s 
responsibilities,  make  her  more  vulnerable,  and  divide  her 
military  and  naval  forces.  It  might  cure  her  of  her  restlessness, 
and  it  might  change  her  acquisitive  mood  into  a  conservative 
mood.  No  nation,  least  of  all  Great  Britain,  wishes  to  prevent 
Germany’s  expansion,  or  to  deprive  her  of  her  place  in  the  sun; 
but  most  peaceful  nations,  and  among  them  Great  Britain,  object 
to  seeing  at  any  moment,  and  without  sufficient  cause,  a  mailed 
fist  thrust  threateningly  into  their  face.  Germany  has  tried  to 
acquire  colonies  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  the  number  of 
her  attempts  is  almost  past  counting.  She  has  frequently 
remembered  the  value  of  some  piece  of  land,  only  at  .the  moment 
when  another  nation  had  acquired  a  good  title  to  its  possession. 
She  acted  thus  in  the  Philippines,  South  Africa,  and  Morocco. 
Fifteen  years  ago  Germany  might  probably  have  acquired 
Morocco  without  much  difficulty,  but  she  discovered  its  value, 
as  that  of  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  only  when  it  was 
too  late. 

A  wise  diplomacy  will  deliberately  enter  upon  a  few  carefully 
prepared  large  transactions,  but  not  on  an  infinite  number  of 
small  ones.  The  irritating  frequency  of  Germany’s  attempts  at 
acquiring  colonies,  and  her  habitual  bluster,  have  got  upon 
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people’s  nerves.  The  fact  that  Germany’s  isolation  is  not  due 
to  “British  intrigues”  may  be  seen  from  this,  that  the  British 
Colonies,  the  United  States,  and  the  South  American  Eepublics 
object  equally  strongly  to  having  Germany  for  a  neighbour. 
Germany’s  policy  in  Morocco  is  as  strongly  disapproved  of  in 
Washington  as  it  is  in  London.  There  are  some  needy  nations 
in  the  world  with  unduly  large  possessions.  Germany  might 
have  acquired  a  colonial  empire  without  much  difficulty,  either 
by  a  justifiable  war  with  a  Power  which  she  could  defeat  or  by 
purchase.  The  United  States  has  showm  that  purchase  is  often 
cheaper  than  victory.  Germany  has  tried  the  novel  process  of 
acquiring  a  colonial  empire  by  threats. 

The  Germans  themselves  have  at  last  discovered  that  their 
diplomatic  failures  in  Morocco  and  elsewhere  are  due  to  the  lack 
of  capacity  of  their  leaders.  The  Hamburger  Nachrichten  wrote 
recently  :  “Let  us  confess  it  openly  and  straightforwardly  :  the 
Morocco  business  has  been  mismanaged  by  German  diplomacy 
from  the  very  beginning.”  A  German  university  professor  wrote 
in  the  Post  of  the  9th  August : — 

“  In  Germany  the  conviction  has  become  general  that  we  are  no  longer 
capable  of  sustained  energetic  effort,  that  our  latest  diplomatic  action  in 
Morocco  is  likely  to  become  as  miserable  a  failure  as  the  numerous  diplomatic 
actions  preceding  it.  All  these  failures  are  caused  by  our  noisy  and  boastful 
yet  cowardly  and  feeble  policy  which  we  have  pursued  for  twenty  years. 
We  have  tried  to  win  the  goodwill  of  the  United  States  by  sending  them 
professors  and  monuments.  We  have  promised  protection  and  not  kept 
faith.  We  have  engaged  ourselves  in  affairs  which  we  have  later  on  declared 
to  be  of  no  interest  to  Germany.  One  must  blush  with  shame  in  remember¬ 
ing  n.any  transactions,  such  as  the  treatment  which  the  Boer  leaders  received 
in  Germany.  We  can  no  longer  have  any  confidence  in  those  who  direct 
our  foreign  policy.  We  have  repeatedly  changed  our  leading  statesmen, 
but  our  vacillation,  incapacity,  and  untrustworthiness  have  remained 
unaltered  during  the  last  twenty  years.” 

Great  Britain  has  not  “hedged  Germany  around  with  a  net-i 
work  of  alliances.”  The  alliances  have  grown  up  around 
Germany  through  Germany’s  own  action.  Great  Britain  works 
not  for  the  humiliation  of  Germany,  but  tries  honestly  and 
sincerely  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  German  Empire  is  drifting  without  a  directing  hand.  In 
her  Foreign  Office,  and  in  other  departments,  the  officials  are 
largely  engaged  in  intriguing  against  each  other.  Apparently 
the  Morocco  affair  was  largely  the  work  of  intriguing  underlings. 
Nobody  seems  to  know  who  is  really  responsible  for  Germany’s 
Morocco  policy,  or  for  the  dispatch  of  the  Panther  to  Agadir. 
The  depth  to  which  German  foreign  policy  has  sunk  may  be 
seen  from  the  Cartwright  affair.  Ambassadors  have  to  make 
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themselves  acquainted  with  the  public  opinion  prevailing  in  the 
country  to  which  they  are  accredited.  They  must  meet  men  of 
all  kinds,  journalists  included.  Sir  Fairfax  Cartwright  had  a 
short  private  conversation  with  a  Dr.  Sigmund  Miinz,  an 
Austrian  journalist.  Asked  for  his  views  on  the  Morocco 
question,  Sir  Fairfax  referred  Dr.  Miinz  to  the  speeches  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  pan-German  demands  regarding  Morocco  were 
exaggerated.  Shortly  afterwards  a  lengthy  interview  with  “a 
British  diplomat  in  an  important  position  ”  appeared  on  the  first 
page  of  the  Vienna  NcAie  Freie  Presse,  a  journal  which  is  so 
frequently  used  by  the  German  Foreign  Office  that  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  part  of  the  German  semi-official  apparatus.  The  inter¬ 
view  contained  a  number  of  statements  highly  offensive  to 
Germany  and  insulting  to  its  Emperor.  The  mala  fides  of  the 
publication  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  Neue  Freie  Presse 
suppressed  an  official  declaration  of  the  British  Foreign  Office 
that  neither  Sir  Fairfax  Cartwright,  nor  any  other  British 
diplomat  was  responsible  for  the  interview,  as  well  as  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Miinz  himself  in  which  he  protested  against  the 
imaginative  “interview.”  But  immediately  on  its  publication 
the  faked  interview  was  reprinted  by  the  German  semi-official 
Press,  and  the  information  was  distributed  in  such  haste  from  a 
common,  and  apparently  an  official,  centre,  that  Sir  Fairfax 
Cartwright  became  “Mr.  Lighten  Cartridge”  in  a  number  of 
journals,  and  outrageous  attacks  upon  the  ambassador  and  Great 
Britain  appeared  immediately.  Stating  that  Sir  Fairfax  was  the 
author,  the  Germania  wrote  :  “The  German  people  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  tolerate  no  longer  the  impertinence,  provocation,  and 
insults  of  official  England.  In  question  is  not  Morocco,  but 
the  insolence  of  a  high  English  diplomat.”  The  Miinchner 
Neueste  N aclirichten  wrote,  in  giving  the  “official  view  of  the 
Morocco  question,”  “Although  we  expect  little  good  from  Great 
Britain,  we  are  surprised  and  indignant  at  the  volume  of  British 
malignancy  of  which  the  Cartwright  interview  with  Dr.  Miinz 
is  a  symptom.”  The  semi-official  Press  of  Germany  demanded 
the  ambassador’s  recall.  Mr.  Maximilian  Harden  complained, 
not  without  cause,  on  the  15th  September,  that  the  German 
Government  told  the  German  Press  sometimes  direct  lies  and 
sometimes  gave  them  only  a  travesty  of  the  truth. 

A  few  people  of  little  consequence  have  proposed  that  Great 
Britain  should  destroy  the  German  fleet  whilst  it  was  small,  and 
the  German  navy  enthusiasts  have  made  the  best  use  of  these 
silly  proposals.  No  thinking  Briton  wishes  to  harm  Germany 
because  her  fleet  and  her  industries  compete  severely  with  those 
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of  this  country.  On  the  contrary.  Great  Britain  is  the  land  of  f 
fair  play  and  free  competition.  Every  thinking  Englishman  sees  ’ 
in  the  German  economic  and  in  the  German  naval  danger  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  to  his  country.  Absence  of  competition 
makes  for  sloth  and  decay.  But  for  the  strenuous  competition  of 
the  German  industries  we  should  welter  in  a  slough  of  self- 
complacency.  Through  the  strenuousness  of  German  industrial 
competition  we  have  been  forced  to  modernise  our  industrial 
organisation,  our  education,  our  social  policy,  and  our  manu¬ 
facturing  methods.  The  keener  German  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  competition  is,  the  better  it  will  be  for  Great  Britain. 
Germany’s  naval  competition  also  is  highly  advantageous  to  us. 
Fear  makes  for  union,  whilst  the  sense  of  security  makes  for 
disunion.  The  fear  of  Great  Britain  united  the  quarrelling  States  \ 
of  North  America ;  the  fear  of  France  united  the  quarrelling 
States  of  Germany ;  the  fear  of  Germany  is  uniting  the  States 
of  the  British  Empire,  The  great  German  navy  with  its  supposed 
hostile  intentions  has  induced  the  great  Dominions  to  create 
fleets  and  armies  of  their  own,  and  to  draw  closer  and  closer  to 
the  motherland  for  mutual  defence.  Every  blustering  German 
speech  is  an  Imperial  asset.  I  think  it  would  be  a  calamity  to 
the  British  Empire  if  the  German  danger  should  disappear,  and 
we  should  be  the  last  to  make  it  disappear. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Franco-German  differences  will 
promptly  be  settled.  The  sooner  they  are  settled  the  better  will 
it  be  for  Germany.  In  delay  there  is  the  danger  of  a  second 
Olrniitz  to  Germany.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Taft 
should  offer  to  assist  France  and  Germany  in  solving  the  Morocco 
difficulty.  His  services  should  be  equally  welcome  to  both 
parties. 

To  diminish  the  danger  of  a  European  w^ar,  those  nations 
which  are  satisfied  with  the  status  quo  should  arrange  for  mutual 
support  in  certain  contingencies.  Weakness  invites  attack. 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  strategical  positions  in  the  world  are 
weakly  held  by  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland. 
Herein  lies  a  great  temptation  to  the  stronger  nations,  and  a 
great  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  alarm  caused  by  the 
Franco-German  differences  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
Switzerland  should  convince  them  that  if  they  are  too  weak  to 
provide  for  their  own  defence,  their  defence  must  in  time  be 
arranged  for  by  those  who  wish  to  see  peace  preserved.  The 
Morocco  crisis  should,  and  probably  will,  lead  to  an  extension 
of  those  treaty  arrangements  which  are  devised  to  diminish  the 
danger  of  war. 


J.  Ellis  Barker. 


THE  LAW  AND  THE  LABOUR  PARTY. 


The  existence  in  our  midst  of  a  political  party,  returning  some 
forty  or  fifty  members  of  Parliament,  and  there  dictating  laws 
to  the  legislature,  whose  rules  and  objects  have  been  pronounced 
by  two  judges  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  one  judge  in  the  House 
of  Lords  to  be  “  fundamentally  illegal  ”  (by  statute  and  common 
law),  “void  as  against  public  policy,”  “an  unwarrantable  and 
unconstitutional  interference  with  the  rights  of  constituencies,” 
and  “a  breach  of  trust,”  is  a  fact  which,  one  would  think,  might 
arrest  attention.  And  it  would  arrest  attention  at  any  other 
period  of  our  history  but  the  present,  when  it  appears  to  be 
agreed  by  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State  that  the  word  “  law  ” 
is  to  have  no  meaning  whatever  when  applied  to  the  Trades 
Unions.  Against  the  panoply  of  organised  labour 

“The  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks.” 

You  do  not  like  the  decision  of  the  supreme  appellate  tribunal 
in  the  Taff  Vale  case  that  the  funds  of  a  Trade  Union  are 
liable  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  its  members?  Why,  to  be 
sure,  it  is  inconvenient;  and  some  of  the  judges  are  “anti¬ 
quated  fossils”;  and  the  House  of  Lords  is,  well,  the  House 
of  Lords.  Such  a  tribunal  may  be  good  enough  for  the  rest 
of  the  community,  and  for  the  Colonies.  But  for  you  Trades 
Unions,  playing  without  paying  is  obviously  the  thing.  We 
will  make  a  new  law,  which  shall  place  you  in  a  privileged 
caste,  and  you  shall  do  wrong  without  answering  for  it  in  a  court 
of  law.  You  do  not  like  the  decisions  of  these  same  courts  in 
the  Osborne  case  that  it  is  illegal  and  ultra  vires  to  spend  Trade 
Union  funds  on  political  organisation,  and  to  make  a  compulsory 
levy  to  pay  members  of  Parliament?  Why,  this  is  very  awkward 
indeed,  because  eight  judges  in  two  courts  are  quite  unanimous. 
After  what  Lord  Justice  Fletcher  Moulton  and  Lord  Shaw  of 
Dunfermline  have  said  about  the  illegality  of  your  political 
organisation,  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  and  would  certainly 
take  time,  to  pass  a  new  Act  legalising  your  political  levies.  But 
we  can,  and  will,  get  round  the  difficulty  in  a  shorter  and  simpler 
way.  In  order  that  your  forty  Labour  members  may  continue 
to  receive  wages,  we  will  pay  all  the  670  Members  of  Parliament 
wages  out  of  public  moneys,  at  double  the  rate  your  men  are 
getting  now.  Will  that  do?  You  do  not  like  the  management 
of  the  railw^ays  by  boards  of  directors,  chosen  by  the  shareholders 
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whose  money  is  at  stake?  Why,  these  directors  fine  you  for 
unpunctuality  or  insubordination,  grade  and  classify  you  according 
to  their  discretion,  and  actually  try  to  reduce  working  expenses 
with  an  eye  to  dividends.  This  will  never  do.  We  will  appoint 
boards  of  conciliation,  who  shall  supersede  these  capitalist 
directors,  and,  down  to  fines  and  promotions,  revise  their 
management,  and  nullify  it.  Such  have  been  the  language  and 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  to  the  Trades  Unions  from  1906 
down  to  the  present  hour.  I  submit  that  I  have  neither 
exaggerated  nor  caricatured  the  conduct  of  Ministers ;  but  that 
the  above  is  a  bare  recital  of  the  facts  during  the  last  five  years. 

It  is,  in  short,  exactly  the  attitude  of  the  American  politician  to 
his  constituents:  “Those  are  my  principles,  gentlemen;  but  if 
you  do  not  like  them,  I  will  change  them.”  The  judges  declare 
the  law,  and  the  Government  says  to  the  Labour  members,  if  you 
do  not  like  it,  we  will  change  it. 

Still,  I  suppose  there  are  some  people  in  this  country  for  whom 
the  word  “law  ”  has  some  meaning,  and  who  are  aware  that  our 
administration  of  the  law,  from  the  police  courts  and  county 
courts  up  to  the  supreme  appellate  tribunal  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  is  the  purest  and  the  most  competent  in  the  world.  There 
are  many  people  who  do  not  regard  Lords  Justices  Fletcher 
Moulton  and  Farwell  and  Lord  Shaw  as  antiquated  fossils,  but 
who  respect  them  as  lawyers  of  the  highest  calibre,  in  a  judicature 
never  more  distinguished  than  to-day  by  erudition  and  judicial 
capacity.  As  regards  political  bias,  I  may  remind  those  who  do 
not  follow  political  personalities  that  before  elevation  to  the 
bench  Sir  Fletcher  Moulton  was  a  Liberal  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  twenty  years,  and  Lord  Shaw  was  Lord  Advocate  in  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  Administration.  Lord  Justice 
Farwell  has  never  taken  part  in  politics.  But  what  did  these 
judges  say  in  the  Osborne  case?  Osborne  was  a  railwayman  who 
had  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Railway  Servants.  He  objected  to  the  funds  of  his  Trade 
Union  being  spent  on  political  registration,  and  more  particularly 
to  a  compulsory  levy  on  his  wages  to  pay  the  salaries  of  Labour 
Members  of  Parliament.  He  went  to  law,  and  Justices  Darling 
and  Phillimore  decided  against  him  under  the  erroneous  belief 
that  they  were  bound  by  a  previous  decision.  He  appealed,  and 
his  appeal  was  heard  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords 
Justices  Fletcher  Moulton  and  Farwell.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
decided  that  the  expenditure  of  Trade  Union  funds  on  political 
objects  was  illegal  as  being  ultra  vires,  that  is,  beyond  the  scope 
and  legal  objects  of  a  Trade  Union,  but  he  did  not  touch  the 
broader  question  of  the  political  pledge,  which  had  been  raised 
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by  counsel.  Lord  Justice  Fletcher  Moulton  agreed  with  the 
Master  of  the  Eolls  that  the  compulsory  levy  was  ultra  vires, 
and  he  then  went  on  to  deal  with  the  broader  issue  in  words 
well  worth  quoting.  “But  there  is  another  and  more  far-reaching 
objection  to  the  legality  of  the  rules  of  this  society  as  they  stand 
according  to  the  contention  of  the  defendants.  One  has  only  to 
look  at  the  proposed  additions  to  Rule  xiii.,  Section  iv.,  to  see 
that  the  object  of  the  parliamentary  fund  is  to  procure  Members 
of  Parliament  who  shall  be  bound  to  vote  in  a  prescribed  manner, 
and  that  it  is  in  consideration  of  their  undertaking  so  to  vote  that 
the  funds  of  the  society  are  to  be  expended  in  procuring  their 
election  and  supporting  them  in  Parliament.  Any  such  agree¬ 
ment  is,  in  my  opinion,  void  as  against  public  policy.  This  is 
best  seen  by  taking  the  simplest  case.  Suppose  that  A  contracts 
with  B  that  he  will  pay  the  election  expenses  of  B,  and  support 
him  while  in  Parliament,  provided  that  B  wdll  engage  to  vote  as 
A  directs.  To  my  mind,  it  is  clear  beyond  contest  that  such  an 
agreement  would  be  void  as  against  juiblic  policy,  and  this  none 
the  less  though  A’s  motives  were  perfectly  pure,  and  his  in¬ 
tention  was  solely  to  use  the  power  he  thus  obtained  for  the 
public  good. 

The  reason  w^hy  such  an  agreement  w'ould  be  contrary  to  public 
policy  is  that  the  position  of  a  representative  is  that  of  a  man 
who  has  accepted  a  trust  towards  the  public,  and  that  any 
contract,  whether  for  valunhle  consideration  or  otherwise,  which 
binds  him  to  exercise  that  trust  in  any  other  way  than  as  on  each 
occasion  he  conscientiously  feels  to  he  best  in  the  public  interest, 
is  illegal  and  void.  This  deep-seated  principle  of  law  is  the  basis 
of  the  illegality  at  common  law  of  bribery  at  parliamentary 
elections,  for  the  pow'er  of  voting  for  a  representative  is  also  a 
trust  towards  the  public.  Now,  to  my  mind,  it  can  make  no 
difference  whether  such  a  contract  be  that  B  shall  vote  as  A 
tells  him  or  as  any  body  of  third  persons  may  decide.  Every 
such  agreement  is  tainted  with  the  vice  of  the  trustee  binding 
himself  contractually  for  valuable  consideration  that  he  will 
exercise  a  trust  in  a  specified  manner  to  be  decided  by  considera¬ 
tions  other  than  his  own  conscientious  judgment  at  the  time  as 
to  what  is  best  in  the  interests  of  those  for  whom  he  is  trustee.” 
But  it  may  be  answered — has,  indeed,  been  argued — by  the 
politician,  that  if  the  majority  of  voters  in  a  constituency  choose 
to  elect  a  representative  whom  they  know  to  be  bound  by  a 
specific  pledge  to  vote  according  to  the  orders  of  a  third  party, 
it  is  their  affair.  The  Lord  Justice  crushes  this  fallacy  in  a  few 
sentences.  “And  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  before  or  at  the 
election  he  openly  avowed  his  intention  to  be  thus  contractually 
fettered.  The  majority  who  elected  him  may  be  willing  to  permit 
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it,  but  they  cannot  waive  the  rights  in  this  respect  of  the 
minority.  By  our  Constitution,  a  representative  is  chosen  hy  the 
vote  of  the  majority,  and  however  little  the  political  views  of 
the  elected  member  coincide  with  those  of  the  minority,  they 
cannot  complain.  But  the  election  is  the  election  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative,  and,  whoever  be  chosen,  their  right  remains  that  he 
shall  be  a  representative,  and  not  one  who  has  contractually 
fettered  himself  in  discharge  of  the  duty  of  representative,  which 
he  has  accepted  towards  the  public,  and  not  only  as  regards  his 
own  supporters.  It  is  no  excuse  for  a  breach  of  trust  towards 
any  one  of  the  cestius  que  trust  that  many,  or  even  a  majority, 
of  the  cestius  que  trust  are  willing  to  permit  it.  They  may  waive 
their  own  rights  as  against  the  trustee,  but  they  cannot  waive 
the  rights  of  others.”  Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  modern  ears, 
the  minority  have  some  political  rights — they  have  a  right  to  a 
man,  not  a  machine,  as  their  representative,  to  a  free,  reasoning, 
conscientious  man,  not  to  a  paid  slave.  Lord  Justice  Farwell 
agreed  with  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  and  Lord  Justice  Fletcher 
Moulton  in  deciding  that  the  application  of  Trade-Union  moneys, 
whether  out  of  benefit  fund  or  by  compulsory  levy,  was  beyond 
the  legal  objects,  and  therefore  the  power,  of  a  Trade  Union.  Of 
the  levy  he  said,  ‘‘Such  compulsion  is  utterly  opposed  to  the 
whole  theory  of  representative  government.”  But  Lord  Justice 
Farwell  went  beyond  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  agreed  with 
Lord  Justice  Fletcher  Moulton  in  condemning  as  illegal  the  rules 
which  bind  the  Labour  member  to  vote  according  to  the  Labour 
Whip.  ‘‘But  there  is  a  further  objection  to  the  proposed  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  defendants’  funds.  Their  members  are  very  numerous, 
scattered  over  many  constituencies,  and  comprising  electors  and 
non-electors.  The  defendants’  scheme  is  in  effect  to  subsidise 
candidates,  and  maintain  them  if  returned  to  Parliament,  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  exclusively  the  interests  of  railway 
workmen.  In  other  words,  certain  constituencies  are  to  be  dis¬ 
franchised  by  substituting  for  a  member  representing  them  a  paid 
delegate  bound  to  put  the  interests  of  those  who  pay  him  before 
all  other  considerations.  But  this  is  so  utterly  unconstitutional 
that  no  court  of  law  can  possibly  regard  money  subscribed  for 
such  a  purpose  as  money  subscribed  for  a  lawful  purpose.  .  .  . 
I  do  not,  of  course,  suggest  that  a  member  may  not  bind  himself 
by  promises  to  his  constituents  to  support  a  particular  party  or 
particular  measures,  but  his  primary  duty  is  to  his  country,  and 
he  cannot  bind  himself  at  law  by  any  promise  in  abnegation  of 
such  duty.”  (Law  Beports,  1  Ch.,  1909.)  Finch  judgments  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  displeasing  to  the  officials  of  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Society  of  Bail  way  Servants,  flushed  with  their  recent 
triumph  in  the  passage  of  the  Trades  Disputes  Act,  and  they 
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appealed  from  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  the  supreme  tribunal,  which 
is  composed  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  four  Lords  of  Appeal  in 
Ordinary,  all  ex-Lord  Chancellors,  and  such  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  may  hold,  or  have  held,  high  legal  office,  as 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the  late  Lord  James  of  Hereford. 
The  Court  before  whom  the  case  was  heard  in  December,  1909, 
consisted  of  Lord  Halsbury  (ex-Lord  Chancellor),  Lords  Mac- 
naghten,  Atkinson,  and  Shaw  of  Dunfermline  (Lords  of  Appeal 
in  Ordinary),  and  Lord  James  of  Hereford  (ex- Attorney-General 
and  member  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council). 
Three  of  these  five  eminent  lawyers  displayed  that  inveterate 
caution,  or  that  incorrigible  niggardliness  of  mind,  which  leads  our 
judges  hardly  ever  to  go  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  decision 
of  the  case  before  them.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  fear ;  I  am  loth  to 
say  it  is  indolence ;  but  some  habit  between  the  two  does,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  constrict  our  judges  to  limit  their  output  of  legal 
lore  to  the  bare  minimum  requisite  to  get  rid  of  the  suitor.  Lords 
Halsbury,  Macnaghten,  and  Atkinson  confirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  ground  that  the  levy  was  beyond 
the  legal  powers  of  a  Trade  Union,  but  they  would  not  touch 
the  broader  question  of  sectional  representation.  Lord  James 
concurred  upon  the  ground  of  Rule  xiii..  Section  1,  of  the 
society’s  constitution,  viz.,  “All  candidates  shall  sign  and  accept 
the  conditions  of  the  Labour  party,  and  be  subject  to  their 
Whip.”  Said  Lord  James  :  “I  construe  this  condition  as  meaning 
that  the  member  undertakes  to  forgo  his  own  judgment,  and  to 
vote  in  Parliament  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  some 
person  or  persons  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Labour  party.  And 
such  vote  would  have  to  be  given  in  respect  of  all  matters,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  a  most  general  character,  such  as  confidence  in 
a  Ministry  or  the  policy  of  a  Budget — matters  unconnected, 
directly  at  least,  with  the  interests  of  labour.  Therefore,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  application  of  money  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  member  whose  action  is  so  regulated  is  not  within  the 
powders  of  a  Trade  Union.”  With  all  deference  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  advocate  who  has  just  passed  away,  this  opinion 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  confusion  of  the  two  views,  the  doctrine 
that  the  expenditure  of  Trade  Union  funds  on  political  purposes 
is  ultra  vires,  and  the  doctrine  that  the  signing  of  a  specific 
pledge  is  a  breach  of  trust  and  void  as  contrary  to  public  policy — 
however,  as  it  is  in  favour  of  both  conclusions,  I  should  be  the 
last  to  cavil  at  its  defective  expression.  Lord  Shaw  of  Dunferm¬ 
line  occupied  higher  ground,  and  took  a  wider  and  more  original 
view  of  the  question.  He  saw  that  the  decision  of  the  narrower 
point,  the  question  of  ultra  vires,  saved  the  second  and  wider 
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question,  whether  the  pledge  was  illegal  or  unconstitutional,  and 
he  regretted  that  their  lordships  had  shirked  it,  like  the  Master 
of  the  Eolls,  instead  of  deciding  it  like  Lords  Justices  Moulton 
and  Far  well.  On  the  first  point,  whether  the  payment  of 
Members  of  Parliament  was  within  the  legal  powers  of  a  Trade 
Union,  Lord  Shaw  said,  “I  am  not  entirely  clear  in  my  own 
mind  upon  that  topic;  I  do  not  dissent,  but  I  do  not  decide.” 
Practically,  of  course,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  do  so,  as 
his  four  brethren  had  decided  it.  But  about  the  constitution  of 
the  Labour  party,  and  the  legality  of  its  rules,  Lord  Shaw  had 
no  doubts,  and  he  delivered  a  judgment  which  must  rank  as  a 
State  paper  of  the  first  order  on  a  constitutional  question  of  vital 
and  immediate  interest. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  condense  the  purport  and 
give  a  few  citations  from  this  judgment,  though  why  the 
various  constitutional  associations  have  not  reprinted  it  I  do 
not  know.  The  Tjabour  party,  the  lineal  successor  of  the  Labour 
Representation  Committee,  is  a  federation  of  trade  unions, 
trade  councils,  Socialist  societies,  and  local  labour  associations, 
who  may  become  affiiliated  on  application.  Co-operative 
societies  are  also  eligible.  An  executive  of  the  Labour  party 
is  appointed,  which  issues  a  list  of  its  candidates,  recommends 
them  to  the  electors,  and  makes  them  sign  the  conditions 
of  service.  “The  position  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  contributions  of  the  society  is  accordingly  this. 
As  stated  (1) ,  he  is  by  the  society’s  rules  ‘  responsible  to  ’  as 
well  as  paid  by  the  society.  (2)  He  must  have  as  a  candidate 
signed  and  accepted  the  conditions  of  the  Labour  party.  (3) 
While  that  party  has  its  own  policy  he  must  accept  its  constitu¬ 
tion  ,  and  ‘  agree  to  abide  ’  by  the  decisions  of  the  parliamentary 
party  in  carrying  out  the  aims  of  the  constitution.  .  .  .  Take  the 
testing  instance  :  should  his  view  as  to  right  and  wrong  on  a 
public  issue,  as  to  the  true  line  of  service  to  the  realm,  as  to  the 
real  interests  of  the  constituency  which  has  elected  him,  or  even 
of  the  society  which  pays  him,  differ  from  the  decision  of  the 
parliamentary  party  and  the  maintenance  by  it  of  its  policy,  he 
has  come  under  a  contract  to  place  his  vote  and  action  into  sub¬ 
jection,  not  to  his  own  convictions,  but  to  their  decisions.  My 
Lords,  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  subjection  is  compatible  either 
wdth  the  spirit  of  our  parliamentary  constitution,  or  with  that 
independence  and  freedom  which  have  hitherto  been  held  to  lie 
at  the  basis  of  representative  government  in  the  United 
Kingdom.”  These  observations  are  not  limited  in  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Labour  party.  “They  apply  with  equal  force,  not  to 
labour  organisations  alone,  which  operate  by  administering — 
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under,  it  may  be,  careful  supervision — the  subscriptions  of  its 
members,  but  with  even  greater  force  to  individual  men,  or  or¬ 
ganisations  or  trusts  of  men,  using  capital  funds  to  procure  the 
subjection  of  Members  of  Parliament  to  their  commands.  .  .  . 
It  needs  little  imagination  to  figure  the  peril  in  which  parlia¬ 
mentary  government  would  stand,  if,  either  by  the  purchase  of 
single  votes,  or  by  subsidies  for  regular  support,  the  public  well¬ 
being  were  liable  to  betrayal  at  the  command  and  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  particular  individuals  or  classes.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  note  in  detail  how  deeply  imbedded  this  principle  is  in  the 
law  of  England  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  government.  On 
the  subject  of  the  i^redominating  consideration  Coke  remarks 
(4  Inst.  14)  :  ‘  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  though  one  be  chosen 
for  one  particular  county  or  borough,  yet  when  he  is  returned 
and  sits  in  Parliament  he  serveth  for  the  whole  realm.’  .  .  .For 
my  part,  I  look  upon  the  whole  of  this  doctrine  as  necessarily 
flowing  from  the  fundamental  idea  that  Parliament,  originally 
conceived  as  a  body  of  advisers  to  the  King,  is  free — free  in  its 
election  and  free  also  in  its  advice.  ...  It  is  no  doubt  true,  my 
Ijords,  that  the  public  records  and  the  Statute  Book  show  that  the 
protections  which  were  thrown  around  freedom  were  largely  in 
the  shape  of  securing  the  safety  of  electors  and  constituencies  in 
the  exercise,  without  interruption,  constraint,  or  corruption,  of 
the  franchises  they  enjoyed.  But  all  this  would  have  been  a 
mockery  if,  after  purity  and  freedom  had  been  enjoined  amongst 
electors  and  constituencies,  the  representative  so  elected  was  not 
himself  to  be  in  the  possession  of  his  freedom  in  vote,  advice,  and 
action — not  to  be  free,  but  to  be  bound,  bound  under  a  contract, 
to  submit  these,  for  salary  and  at  peril  of  loss,  to  the  judgment 
of  others.”  When  I  first  read  these  eloquent  words,  breathing 
the  spirit  of  a  sound  and  lofty  statesmanship,  I  rubbed  my  eyes 
and  said  :  Surely  this  is  a  quotation  from  Burke  or  Blackstone, 
from  some  musty  idealist  who  knows  nothing  of  modern  politics. 
But  no;  they  are  the  very  words  of  Lord  Shaw  of  Dunfermline, 
until  the  other  day  a  Kadical  Member  of  Parliament,  as  any  one 
may  see  for  himself  by  referring  to  the  Law  Reports,  1910 
Appeal  Cases.  Lord  Shaw,  of  course,  does  not  condemn  the 
payment  of  members,  provided  that  no  conditions  are  imposed 
subversive  of  or  imperilling  their  freedom.  He  concludes  his 
masterly  judgment  in  these  wnrds  ;  ‘‘In  brief,  my  opinion  accord¬ 
ingly  is  :  The  proposed  additional  rule  of  the  society  that  ‘  all 
candidates  shall  sign  and  respect  the  conditions  of  the  Labour 
party,  and  be  subject  to  their  Whip,’  the  rule  that  candidates 
are  to  be  ‘responsible  to  and  paid  by  the  society,’  and,  in 
particular,  the  provision  in  the  constitution  of  the  Labour  party 
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that  ‘  candidates  and  members  must  accept  this  constitution,  and 
agree  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  parliamentary  party  in 
carrying  out  the  aims  of  this  constitution,’  are  all  fundamentally 
illegal,  because  they  are  in  violation  of  that  sound  public  policy 
which  is  essential  to  the  working  of  representative  government. 
Parliament  is  summoned  by  the  Sovereign  to  advise  his  Majesty 
freely.  By  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  implied  that  coercion, 
constraint,  or  a  money  payment,  w'hich  is  the  price  of  voting  at 
the  bidding  of  others,  destroys  or  imperils  that  function  of 
freedom  of  advice  which  is  fundamental  in  the  very  constitution 
of  Parliament.  Inter  alia,  the  Labour  party  pledge  is  such  a 
price,  with  its  accompaniments  of  unconstitutional  and  illegal 
constraint  or  temptation.  Further,  the  pledge  is  an  unconsti¬ 
tutional  and  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  rights  of  the 
constituencies  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Corrupt  Practices 
Acts,  and  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  before  such  Acts  were 
passed,  were  but  machinery  to  make  effective  the  fundamental 
rule  that  the  electors,  in  the  exercise  of  their  franchise,  are  to 
be  free  from  coercion,  constraint,  or  corrupt  influence;  and  it 
is  they,  acting  through  their  majority,  and  not  any  outside  body 
having  money  powder,  that  are  charged  with  the  election  of  a 
representative,  and  with  the  judgment  on  the  question  of  his 
continuance  as  such.  Still  further,  in  regard  to  the  Member  of 
Parliament  himself,  he  too  is  to  be  free ;  he  is  not  to  be  the  paid 
mandatory  of  any  man,  or  organisation  of  men,  nor  is  he  entitled 
to  bind  himself  to  subordinate  his  opinions  on  public  questions  to 
others,  for  wages,  or  at  the  peril  of  pecuniary  loss;  and  any 
contract  of  this  character  w’ould  not  be  recognised  by  a  court  of 
law,  either  for  its  enforcement  or  in  respect  of  its  breach.” 

These  are  golden  words,  which  ought  to  be  framed  and  hung  up 
in  the  central  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  How’  did  they  affect 
the  Government  and  the  Labour  members?  A  Government  of 
which  Mr.  Asquith,  Tjord  Haldane,  and  Lord  Loreburn  are  leading 
members  could  not  be  otherwise  than  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  judgments  delivered  in  the  Osborne  case.  Had  the  judgments 
on  the  illegality  of  the  Labour  pledge  fallen  from  Lord  Halsbury, 
or  Lord  Macnaghten,  or  Lord  Atkinson,  the  Cabinet  might  have 
pretended  to  ascribe  them  to  party  malice.  But  delivered  as 
they  were  by  the  chief  lawyers  of  its  own  household,  they  must 
have  cut  deep,  and  curled  like  a  lash  round  the  legal  conscience 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  nnd  his  Lord  Chancellor,  and  his  Secretary 
of  State.  The  Labour  members  immediately  demanded  “the 
repeal  of  the  Osborne  judgment.”  just  as  they  had  demanded, 
successfully,  the  repeal  of  the  Taff  Vale  judgment.  But  the 
Government  w^ere  not  very  proud  of  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  : 
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it  was  a  sore  subject ;  besides,  the  difficulties  in  this  case  were 
greater.  The  repeal  of  the  Osborne  judgment  meant  passing  an 
Act  to  legalise  compulsory  levies  on  members  of  Trades  Unions 
of  whatever  political  party  for  the  payment  of  salaries  to  Socialist 
delegates,  responsible  to  no  constituency,  and  to  legalise  rules  and 
conditions  of  political  service,  which  four  very  eminent  judges 
had  decided  to  be  fundamentally  illegal,  a  breach  of  trust,  void 
as  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  an  unwarrantable  interference 
with  the  rights  of  constituencies.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
perfect  lawlessness  in  which  the  Labour  party  is  encouraged  to 
move  that  its  members  should  have  calmly  demanded  the 
instantaneous  repeal  of  Statutes  3,  Edw.  1,  c.  5,  and  7  Hen. 
4,  c.  15,  the  amendment  of  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1876,  the 
tearing  up  and  casting  to  the  winds  of  the  writings  of  pedants 
like  Coke  and  Blackstone,  of  Locke  and  Burke,  and  the  repudia¬ 
tion  of  the  judgments  of  legal  triflers  like  Lords  Justices  Moulton 
and  Farwell,  and  Lords  James  and  Shaw.  The  judges  were 
denounced  as  antiquated  fossils,  as  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  a  capitalist  and  landlord  body.  But  even  the  present 
Government  was  staggered  by  the  impudence  of  the  demand  for 
“the  repeal  of  the  Osborne  judgment.”  Something,  however, 
had  to  be  done,  as  tbe  supreme  appellate  tribunal  having  decided 
that  the  expenditure  of  Trades  Unions’  funds  on  political  pur¬ 
poses  was  illegal,  the  Labour  party  was  in  peril.  The  Government 
took  in  the  situation,  and  came  to  the  rescue.  Here  were  a  body 
of  some  forty  or  fifty  Members  of  Parliament  who  avowed 
Socialist  opinions,  and  who,  although  they  had  signed  a  pledge 
to  be  independent  of  all  parties  except  their  own  executive,  had 
hitherto  voted  steadily  with  Ministers,  and  were  certainly  never 
likely  to  vote  with  the  Tories.  Their  presence  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  although  it  is  not  contended  that  they  represent 
more  than  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  workers  of  the  country,  was 
obviously  valuable — to  Ministers.  They  could  not  subsist  without 
salaries,  and  their  salaries  were  declared  to  be  illegally  paid  by 
tbe  Trades  Unions.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  and 
that  was  to  pay  them  salaries  out  of  the  taxpayer’s  pocket,  even 
although  this  necessitated  the  forcing  salaries  on  the  other  630 
Members  of  Parliament,  seventy  of  whom  declared  they  would 
not  receive  the  money,  and  the  rest  of  whom  have  nearly  all 
declared  their  dislike  to  the  payment.  If  this  be  not  political 
corruption,  then  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

By  paying  all  Members  of  Parliament  ^9400  a  year  out  of  the 
taxes,  the  Government  certainly  have  met  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  to  the  illegality  of  salaries  paid  by  the  Trades 
Unions.  But  how  have  they  met  the  illegality  of  paying  for 
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registration  and  election  expenses  out  of  Trades  Union  funds, 
if  they  are  still  so  paid?  As  to  the  Labour  pledge,  so  far  from 
curing  that  illegality,  the  action  of  the  Government  has  aggra¬ 
vated,  by  subsidising  it.  If  the  signing  of  the  pledge  of  obedience 
by  the  Labour  members  has  been  discontinued,  well  and  good. 

If  not,  how  do  the  Government  escape  the  charge  of  paying  out 
of  public  funds  salaries  to  men  who  have  made  agreements  which 
are  fundamentally  illegal,  a  breach  of  trust,  void  as  against  public 
policy,  and  an  unconstitutional  and  unwarrantable  interference 
with  the  rights  of  constituencies?  Are  men  who  have  entered 
into  these  illegal  contracts  to  betray  a  public  trust  legally  qualified 
to  serve  as  Members  of  Parliament?  The  Government  by  pro¬ 
viding  salaries  of  T400  a  year  have  enormously  increased  the 
power  of  the  Trades  Unions,  for  they  have  doubled  the  pecuniary 
temptation  which  the  executive  of  the  Labour  party  can  now  hold 
out  to  men  to  sign  conditions  which  are  a  practical  renunciation  of 
citizenship,  and,  as  the  judges  said,  a  virtual  disfranchisement  of 
forty-two  constituencies.  The  recent  peep  into  the  abyss  of 
anarchy,  which  has  enlivened  our  summer  holiday,  has  recalled 
attention  to  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  of  1906.  Both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State,  must  look 
back  to  the  passing  of  that  Act  with  feelings  as  nearly  akin  to 
blushing  as  public  bodies  are  capable  of.  I  have  no  space  to 
examine  that  most  discreditable  transaction,  by  which  the  peace 
and  property  of  the  community  were  bargained  away  for  forty 
Labour  votes,  and  in  redemption  of  cowardly  election  pledges. 
Mr.  Balfour  cannot  look  back  to  his  leadership  of  the  Opposition 
on  that  occasion  with  any  complacency — his  speech  on  the  third 
reading  was  a  case  of  “willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid  to 
'strike  ’’  if  ever  there  was  one.  In  the  Upper  House  Lord 
Lansdowne  hoped  that  no  evil  effects  would  ensue  from  “the 
reign  of  license  which  the  recklessness  of  his  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  is  about  to  inaugurate,”  but  he  would  not  vote  against  the 
Bill.  The  only  statesman  who  showed  any  courage  was  Lord 
Halsbury,  who  said  of  Clause  4  (which  enacts  that  no  action 
shall  lie  against  a  Trade  Union  or  any  members  or  officials 
thereof  in  respect  of  any  tortious  act),  “this  Bill  says  in  terms 
that  if  a  man  does  wrong  to  another  in  the  course  of  a  trade 
dispute  the  courts  are  to  have  no  jurisdiction.  I  venture  to  say 
that  so  disgraceful  a  section  has  never  appeared  in  an  English 
statute  before.”  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  defending  this  clause, 
and  the  clause  about  peaceful  picketing,  compared  the  Trades 
Unions  to  the  Primrose  League — to  such  absurdity  and  sophistry 
will  party  politics  persuade  an  eminent  lawyer  and  a  conscientious 
man !  What  does  Lord  Loreburn  think  now  about  his  legal 
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analogy  ?  There  was  one  ground-note  to  all  the  apologies  for  the 
Act,  whose  ominous  significance  was  missed  at  the  time.  We 
must  free  the  executives  of  the  Trades  Unions  and  the  funds 
which  they  collect  from  legal  liability,  it  was  argued,  because 
these  executives  are  only  technically  agents  for  their  members ; 
their  responsibility  is  “a  mere  legal  fiction.”  That  is  about  the 
only  argument  in  the  whole  discussion  that  has  turned  out  to 
be  true.  The  executives  of  the  Trades  Unions  are  only  technically 
responsible  :  they  have  lost  control  over  their  members.  The 
Labour  Members  of  Parliament  no  longer  lead ;  they  follow — 
that  is  precisely  the  danger  of  the  situation.  One  way  of 
restoring  control  to  the  Labour  leaders  would  be  to  make  the 
Trade  Union  funds  again  liable  at  law  for  tortious  acts  :  the 
liability  had  a  most  sobering  and  restrictive  effect  between  1901 
(the  date  of  the  Taff  Vale  decision)  and  the  passing  of  the  Act  in 
1906.  Will  the  Government  have  the  courage  to  amend  the  Act 
with  regard  to  peaceful  picketing?  Unless  all  classes  will  pull 
themselves  together,  and  pluck  up  courage  to  face  the  Trades 
Unions,  it  is  good-night  to  the  Empire,  good-night !  The  danger 
is  very  real  and  but  too  clear.  It  is  that  of  the  anarchic  tyranny 
of  violent  and  ignorant  men,  whom  no  contract  can  bind,  and  no 
discipline  restrain,  playing  upon  the  cowardice  of  politicians, 
the  terror  of  the  middle  class,  and  the  selfish  indifference  of  the 
rich.  From  the  point  of  view  of  safety,  it  would  be  better  to 
issue  Government  stock  to  the  shareholders,  and  to  hand  over 
the  management  of  the  railways  to  a  Government  department, 
than  to  perpetuate  the  unspeakably  silly  system  of  setting  up  a 
number  of  collateral  boards  to  revise,  hamper,  and  nullify  the 
administration  of  the  existing  boards  of  directors.  Such  a  system 
is  an  unworkable,  self-cancelling  business. 

Arthur  A.  Baumann. 
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Now  that  the  heats  of  summer,  and  perhaps  the  more  urgent 
heats  of  politics,  are  passing,  or  have  passed  over,  it  is  possible 
to  form  some  kind  of  balanced  judgment  on  the  recent  crisis  in 
the  Unionist  ranks.  It  is  indeed  time  that  some  explanation 
were  given  of  an  explosion  the  ultimate  causes  and  inevitable 
consequences  of  which  are  but  very  vaguely  apprehended  by  the 
great  mass  of  public  opinion.  The  ordinary  Unionist  elector, 
from  all  reports,  while  ready  to  back  his  own  opinion  on  the 
respective  merits  of  the  Hedger  and  Ditcher  policies,  seems  to 
have  been  frankly  puzzled  by  the  whole  affair,  which  left  him 
divided  between  the  grim  alternatives  of  disloyalty  to  official 
leading  or  the  suspicion  of  lukewarmness  in  the  cause.  Well 
might  he  be  distressed  and  puzzled !  Looking  back  over  the 
political  history  of  the  last  eighty  years,  one  can  recall  no 
instance  in  which  the  leaders  of  any  of  the  existing  parties  have 
been  so  openly,  and  even  fiercely  divided  without  such  a  division 
of  opinion  leading  to  a  secession  and  a  debacle. 

Yet  is  there  anyone  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  that  Unionism  is 
on  the  verge  of  a  fatal  split,  that  half  the  ex-Cabinet  or  prospec¬ 
tive  Cabinet  will  fight  the  other  half  to  the  death  amid  applaud¬ 
ing  cheers  from  the  Coalition  benches?  To  state  the  question 
is  to  answer  it.  There  will  be  no  split,  though  there  may  be  a 
reconstruction. 

How  then  is  it  that  in  this  case  difference  has  not  led  to 
disruption?  The  answer  clearly  is  that  the  difference  was  on  a 
question  of  procedure  and  not  on  a  question  of  principle.  This 
does  not  imply  that  divergence  on  procedure  may  not  imply 
deep-cut  differences  of  temperament — but  a  temperament  is  not 
a  conviction,  and  while  leaders  may  quarrel  over  ways  and  means, 
the  rank  and  file,  who  are  after  all  the  party,  will  never  split 
save  on  a  principial  disagreement.  Thus  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt  desired  to  reunite  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Bill  of  1886 — they  could  not  because  they  could  not  agree  on  any 
common  form  of  Home  Eule.  But  no  one  except  a  crank  left 
the  Unionist  party  because  that  party  encouraged  the  Lords  to 
throw  out  the  Budget  of  1909;  he  might  object  at  the  time,  but 
if  his  protest  failed  w’hat  could  he  do  but  declare  his  leaders 
incapable  and  help  to  get  them  changed? 

A  practical  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  only  method  of  dealing 
with  those  fierce  questionings  about  what  may  be  principle,  what 
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tactics,  what  strategy,  what  policy  in  the  management  of  political 
affairs. 

The  real  differentiation  between  procedure — “tactics”  has  an 
ill  savour  — and  principle  is  far  easier  to  arrive  at  in  ordinary 
political  life.  Principle  is  that  which  binds  both  leaders  and 
followers  to  strive  for  certain  common  and  well-understood  ends 
of  national  life.  Procedure  is  that  sphere  in  which  the  ultimate 
opinion  of  the  leaders  must,  or  should  be,  supreme.  If  you 
differ  from  your  party  on  principle  you  must  convert  or  leave 
it.  If  you  differ  from  it  on  procedure  you  must  either  persuade 
your  leaders,  follow  them,  or  find  new  ones.  In  1893  a  Unionist 
might  have  left  his  party  because  he  had  become  a  Home  Euler ; 
he  could  not  reasonably  have  left  it  because  the  Lords  threw 
out  the  Bill.  Conversely,  leaders  can  rarely  effect,  or  reasonably 
expect  to  effect,  far-reaching  and  principial  changes  in  the 
opinions  of  their  supporters.  What  they  can  expect  to  do  with 
the  vast  influence,  power,  and  authority  which  the  party 
machines  place  at  their  disposal  is  to  carry  their  whole  party 
with  them  when  sudden  and  decisive  steps  have  to  be  taken 
towards  securing  an  end  on  which  the  whole  party  is  agreed. 
This  power  and  this  responsibility  are  what  leadership  means. 
On  the  political  venue,  on  the  precise  point  and  season  of  attack, 
the  views  of  the  chief  should  be  absolute,  and  he  should  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  see  that  his  views  are  carried  out — so  long  as 
he  retains  the  confidence  of  his  party.  If  he  blunders  again  and 
again,  if  none  of  his  strokes  come  off,  if  he  shows  a  complete 
incapacity  to  grip  situations  or  to  give  the  necessary  lead,  it  is 
always  open  to  his  party  to  depose  him  and  to  choose  a  suc¬ 
cessor.  No  man  may  leave  his  party  on  “tactics,”  no  official 
leader  worthy  of  the  name  will  ever  fail,  so  long  as  his  party 
believe  in  him,  to  secure  a  united  front  on  a  question  of  tactical 
expediency.  The  decision  of  the  tactical  line — and-  the  question 
of  the  rejection  of  the  Parliament  Bill,  is,  according  to  our  defini¬ 
tion,  a  tactical  one,  because  it  involves  no  principial  ground  of 
secession — would  be  arrived  at  by  the  ordinary  course  of  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  ex-Cabinet,  and  with  leading  lights  in  the  provinces. 
The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  finally  takes  his  decision ;  the 
minority  who  may  have  taken  a  different  view  acquiesce,  however 
reluctantly,  a  united  front  bench,  and  a  united  party  Press,  back 
up  the  decision  finally  arrived  at.  and  the  party  supports  it  without 
hesitation  or  lukewarmness.  Does  anyone  who  has  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  political  conditions  imagine  that  either  the  introduction  of 
the  1909  Budget  by  the  Cabinet,  or  the  decision  to  reject  it  made 
by  the  Lords,  was  arrived  at  without  great  searchings  of  heart 
among  the  leading  men  of  both  parties?  It  is  well  known  that  the 
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opposite  is  the  truth,  as  the  letters  and  diaries  of  to-day  will 
prove  to  the  next  generation.  Decisions  which  are  for  the 
general  staff  cannot  be  debated  by  the  whole  army.  But  the 
responsibility  is  the  general’s — he  must  secure  implicit  obedience  ; 
if  that  obedience  is  not  given  he  must  resign  his  command, 
Great  positions  are  not  given  to  men  without  an  adequate  price 
being  exacted  of  them. 

If  this  general  definition  of  the  relation  between  leaders  and 
followers  is  accepted — as  we  believe  it  will  be  by  most  practical 
politicians — it  supplies  the  most  amazing  comment  on  the  events 
of  the  last  two  months.  It  was  obvious,  one  had  almost  written 
to  the  meanest  intelligence,  but  at  least  to  men  of  light  and 
leading  in  the  party,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  put  their  views 
before  their  leader,  that  the  rejection  of  the  Budget  entailed  the 
Lords  staking  Iheir  existence  on  a  desperate  struggle  with  the 
Coalition.  The  C.-B.  resolutions  were  already  in  existence  then. 
It  was  clear  that  in  the  event  of  a  Coalition  victory  of  any  sort 
an  appeal  to  the  Royal  Prerogative  would  be  made  in  some  form 
or  other — though  no  one  could  have  anticipated  that  it  would 
be  made  by  the  dirty  and  odious  methods  actually  employed. 
After  the  election  of  1909-10  appeared  the  Parliament  Bill. 
After  the  Conference  came  an  election  fought,  according  to 
Ministers,  solely  on  that  Bill.  After  that  election  came  the 
passage  of  that  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
general  probability  of  the  use  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  was 
therefore  before  the  Unionist  leaders  from  1909  onwards — the 
certainty  of  its  application  dated  from  the  failure  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  and  the  result  of  the  last  General  Election.  By  February 
in  this  year  then  the  attitude  of  the  Unionist  Lords  towards  a 
special  creation  was  almost  bound  to  be  the  cardinal  fact  in  the 
party  future.  Yet  from  the  official  heads  of  the  Unionist  party, 
either  in  the  Lords  or  Commons,  came  neither  sign  nor  direction. 
If  the  matter  was  one  of  principle  the  party  ought  to  have  been 
given  that  ample  opportunity  which  time  allowed  of  giving  its 
views  on  the  subject.  Can  anyone  maintain  that  this  was  done? 
If,  as  I  hold  strongly,  the  matter  was  one  of  tactics,  the  leaders 
ought  themselves  to  have  made  up  their  minds  months  before 
as  to  what  they  would  do  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  and 
then  to  have  given  a  plain  hint  of  their  intentions  to  the  rank 
and  file.  If  the  bold  and  wise  course  had  been  taken  even  two 
months  ago,  nine-tenths  of  the  party  would  have  found  them¬ 
selves  in  one  camp,  whether  it  was  of  the  Hedge  or  the  Ditch. 
As  it  was,  the  leaders  would  not  lead  :  they  waited  on  their 
followers,  and  their  follow’ers  waited  on  them.  So  loyalty  to 
authority  led  to  discord  because  authority  would  not  use  its 
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power.  “I  saw  Israel  scattered  abroad  as  sheep  having  no 
shepherd.”  Two  months  before  the  crisis  a  speech  from  Lord 
Lansdowne  or  Mr.  Balfour  would  have  settled  the  question  one 
way  or  another,  in  the  sense  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
dissidents  would  have  bowled  to  that  decision.  That  speech  was 
not  made.  At  last  the  tension  became  unendurable,  and  men 
bereft  of  guidance  w-ere  reduced  to  w’alking  unaided  by  the  light  of 
their  owm  opinions.  The  Die-hard  movement  was  not  begotten  of 
disloyalty ;  the  very  names  of  its  leaders  were  proof  enough  of 
that ;  it  was  born  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  virtual 
abdication.  Nor  was  the  feeling  of  the  Hedgers  due  in  the  main 
to  official  pressure  ;  the  greater  number  of  these  had  in  default 
of  advice  made  up  their  minds,  before  the  tug  came,  on  the  merits 
of  the  question,  irrespective  of  any  opinions  which  leaders  might 
or  might  not  entertain.  No  one  knew  on  which  side  of  the 
fence  Mr.  Balfour  w^ould  come  down — and  towards  the  end  it 
was  very  difficult  to  care.  It  was  well  known  that  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  were  the  real  prota¬ 
gonists  on  one  side,  just  as  Lord  Curzon  was  the  driving  force 
on  the  other.  During  the  silence  of  the  official  chiefs  the  party 
had  got  completely  out  of  control.  The  wffiole  damage  was  done 
days  before  Lord  Lansdowme  came  down  finally  on  the  Hedger 
side.  There  has  been  no  generalship  like  it  since  the  days  of 
Nicias  and  Lamachus.  The  net  result  w^as  that  one  wing  of  the 
defending  Unionist  party  decided  on  a  desperate  sally  just  as 
the  other  made  up  its  mind  to  evacuate  what  it  thought  an 
untenable  position.  If  an  advance  bad  been  made  along  the 
whole  line  great  things  might  have  been  accomplished ;  if  the 
whole  army  had  retreated  early  it  would  have  taken  up  its  new 
position  more  or  less  intact.  As  it  was  the  retreat  of  the  Hedgers 
led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Die-hards,  and  the  action  of  the  Die- 
hards  led  to  the  moral  discredit  fin  popular,  estimation)  of  the 
more  cautious  section  of  the  party.  Disraeli  once  observed, 
“Above  all,  let  us  say  the  same  thing” — his  dictum  is  a  sufficient 
comment  on  the  proceedings  of  his  political  heirs. 

It  is  no  pleasure  to  a  strong  party-man  to  record  this  damning 
indictment.  It  would  be  disloyalty  to  the  party  to  pretend  that 
it  is  not  in  its  best  interests  that  a  virtual  abdication  should  be 
followed  by  a  formal  one.  Mr.  Balfour  has  forfeited  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  bis  party,  not  because  he  has  taken  a  particular  view, 
but  because  he  has  failed  to  know  his  own  mind  and  to  impress 
that  mind  on  his  followers.  No  one  has  been  followed  for  so 
many  vears,  and  by  so  many  people,  with  such  almost  slavish 
devotion,  but  it  is  salutary,  if  sad,  to  record  that  in  thp  opinion 
of  most  Hedgers  and  Ditchers  alike  devotion  has  been  strained 
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to  the  breaking-point.  It  is  useless  to  declare  that  this  mental 
verdict,  which  is  being  recorded  to-day  wherever  two  or  three 
Unionists  are  gathered  together,  has  been  arrived  at  either  in 
haste  or  with  pleasure.  Parties  are  not  so  constituted — both 
their  size  and  organisation  make  them  the  most  slow-moving 
and  least  fickle  of  bodies.  It  needs  either  long-continued  and 
intoxicating  draughts  of  success  or  terribly  long  wanderings  in  the 
bitter  wilderness  before  men  are  ready  to  face  the  troubles  and 
uncertainties  and  accusations  of  ingratitude  inseparable  from 
changing  a  leader.  If  four-fifths  of  the  party  are  in  strong,  if 
silent,  revolt,  it  is  because  loyalty  has  been  strained,  and  faith  and 
discipline,  by  a  series  of  blunders  and  hesitations  of  which  the 
Constitutional  imbroglio  was  but  the  last  and  the  most  obvious. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  trouble  with  his  friends  in  1874  because  he 
had  led  his  party  too  egotistically,  too  successfully,  and  too  auda¬ 
ciously.  Lord  Rosebery,  and  after  him  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
resigned  the  lead  because  of  the  disasters  and  weaknesses  with 
which  their  names  were  associated.  The  later  parallel,  which  is, 
indeed,  the  only  instance  in  the  least  analogous  to  the  present 
case,  applies  to  the  Unionist  leader :  he  has  made  failure 
cumulative  in  its  results. 

It  would  be  absurd  and  unjust  to  lay  the  whole  blame  for 
mistaken  policies  on  the  ofificial  leader.  On  the  contrary,  time 
and  time  again  he  has  accepted  advice  from  the  most  divergent 
quarters.  But  it  is  precisely  this  fact  which  constitutes  the  most 
damning  clause  in  the  accusation.  There  is  hope  for  a  party 
when  its  leader  makes  a  mistake,  as  long  ns  it  is  his  own  mistake. 
But  that  party  has  no  prospects  in  which  the  leader  is  constantly 
adopting  policies  and  expedients  which  are  alien  to  his  whole 
temperament  and  abilities.  In  such  a  case,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  the  course  suggested  is  right  or  wrong,  for  even  if  it 
be  right  the  leader  will  be  unable  to  carry  out  the  suggestion 
effectively.  When  Napoleon’s  predecessor  with  the  Army  of 
Italy  returned  the  young  man’s  plan  of  campaign  to  Carnot  with 
the  sneering  comment  that  the  man  who  planned  the  scheme 
ought  to  come  and  carry  it  out,  he  hit  by  mistake  on  a  vital 
truth.  Men  must  have  minds  and  characters  very  closely 
resembling  each  other  before  they  can  be  trusted  to  carry  out 
each  other’s  conceptions,  whether  in  war,  in  business,  or  in 
politics.  What  would  have  been  the  use  of  sending  General 
Mack  to  carry  out  the  first  Italian  campaign?  What  would  be 
the  good  of  laying  down  a  scheme  of  action  which  involved  the 
necessity  of  Mr.  Balfour  rousing  the  country  like  Gladstone  in 
the  days  of  Midlothian  or  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1903?  One 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  leader  of  a  party  must  of 
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necessity  be  a  great  popular  orator — he  may  possess  other  and 
more  valuable  qualities  of  prescience,  firmness,  and  experience. 
What  one  does  mean  is  this,  that  he  must  not  accept  advice  or 
lay  plans  which  imply  that  he  is,  unless  he  either  is  so  himself 
or  can  rely  on  the  services  of  men  who  are.  Yet  it  is  precisely 
this  kind  of  folly  in  various  forms  which  the  party  has  been 
perpetrating  since  1906.  It  might  be  called  the  folly  of  ignoring 
the  personal  equation.  I  may  say,  if  I  was  leading  the  party,  I 
should  pursue  course  A,  and  I  should  win  :  I  have  no  right  to 
say  B  is  leading  the  party,  and  if  he  pursues  course  A  he  also 
will  win.  But  if  followers  are  often  rash  in  giving  advice,  leaders 
are  rasher  still  in  bowing  to  dictates  which  consort  ill  with  their 
own  habits  of  mind.  But  rashest  of  all  is  the  habit  of  taking 
counsel  of  one  school  in  one  month  and  acting  upon  it,  and  then 
taking  the  advice  of  another  school  and  acting  on  that  to  the 
utter  ruin  of  both  alternative  policies  suggested.  What  should 
be  the  party  sign-post  then  becomes  the  party  weather-cock. 
The  winds  blow  in  turn  from  the  four  quarters  of  heaven,  the 
opposition  army  marches  round  and  round  till  it  is  giddy,  while 
the  invading  host  across  the  valley  continues  to  desolate  the 
surrounding  country.  If  the  simile  appear  an  extreme  one,  let  us 
glance  rapidly  at  the  events  of  the  last  few  years. 

The  beginning  of  1906  was  marked,  not  only  by  the  collapse 
of  Unionism  at  the  polls,  but  by  the  crowning  disaster  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  illness.  That  great  man  had,  it  is  true,  dragged 
Unionism  over  a  rough  and  flinty  path  through  the  Tariff 
wood,  and  had  lost  many  of  the  weaker  brethren  on  the  march. 
But  when  the  process  of  conversion  and  elimination  had  been 
finished,  he  had  presented  his  thinned  ranks  with  a  weapon  in 
the  tariff  which,  as  the  by-election  results  of  the  next  three  years 
showed,  was,  even  in  his  absence  sufficient  to  wear  down  the 
Tjiberal  majority  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  which  in  his 
hands  would  have  led  to  a  speedy  triumph.  As  an  intimate  friend 
once  remarked,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  got  you  into  a  hole  he  was 
always  big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  pull  you  out.  His 
method  was  always  to  march  straight  ahead,  bewildering  his 
enemy  by  the  terrible  force  and  rapidity  of  his  strokes,  and 
trusting  to  the  elan  of  his  own  advance  to  carry  him  over  or 
through  the  pitfalls  the  enemy  might  dig  in  his  path.  He  could 
not  foresee  that  he  would  not  be  there  to  pull  his  party  through 
the  final  stages  of  the  Tariff  war,  and  that  the  well-considered 
plans  which  he  had  laid  for  the  discomfiture  of  his  opponents  would 
have  to  be  executed,  if  they  were  executed  at  all.  by  other  hands. 
Very  different  was  the  character  of  the  other  Uniomat  chieftain 
on  whom  the  undivided  burden  of  leadership  fell.  Cautious, 
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tenacious,  more  ready  to  slip  round  an  obstacle  than  to  shatter 
it  by  sheer  audacity,  Mr.  Balfour  combines  a  mind  fertile  in 
daring  speculation  and  dialectical  resource  with  a  prudence  which 
verges  on  timidity  in  the  sphere  of  action.  The  very  boldness 
of  a  theoretical  scepticism  may  lead  to  a  converse  attitude  in 
practical  affairs.  Mr.  Balfour  is  the  representative  and  highest 
type  of  that  kind  of  Conservatism  which  lends  lustre  to  a  party 
in  good  times,  but  will  never  rescue  a  cause  when  the  evil  days 
are  upon  it  and  the  light  of  the  political  sun  and  moon  are 
darkened.  He  was  thus  the  exact  complement  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  :  while  the  two  men  worked  together,  each  supplied  some¬ 
thing  invaluable  to  the  common  fund  :  both  were  too  great  in 
character  to  be  jealous  of  each  other’s  dissimilar  eminence.  Left 
to  himself  then  after  1906  the  Conservative  leader  would  have 
pursued  his  own  policy,  and  as  has  been  pointed  out,  a  leader 
who  does  anything  else  is  lost  :  if  his  temperament  is  not  suited 
to  the  conditions  of  the  time  he  must  retire,  but  while  he  holds 
on  he  must  not  agree  to  courses  he  has  neither  the  capacity  nor 
the  inclination  to  carry  through  to  a  final  conclusion.  That 
policy  would  have  been,  and  for  some  years  was,  of  a  very 
negative  character  :  a  firm  but  moderate  parliamentary  Opposi¬ 
tion,  no  startling  departures,  a  policy,  a  general  attitude  of 
waiting  on  the  swing  of  the  pendulum,  and  of  depending  on  the 
natural  Conservatism  of  the  race.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  argument  to  debate  whether  this  course  was  right 
or  wrong ;  it  was  undoubtedly  the  one  to  which  the  Conservative 
leader’s  instincts  inclined.  But  the  spirit  with  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  animated  the  party  still  survived  his  retirement 
from  active  life.  After  the  collapse  of  1906  the  young  Tory  and 
Tariff  Reform  candidates  carried  the  fiscal  war  into  the  enemy’s 
country,  and  stronghold  after  stronghold  fell  under  that  assault. 
They  struck  terror  into  the  orthodox  Liberal  camp,  they  drove 
Mr.  Asquith  into  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  arms — and  the  result  was 
the  Budget.  The  Budget  issue  was  a  momentous  one.  Two 
courses  only  were  possible.  To  ignore  it  and  rely  on  the  inevit¬ 
able  reaction  ;  to  fight  it  to  the  death  by  throwing  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  Constitution  into  the  breach,  and  trusting  to 
Tariff  Reform  to  deal  the  knock-out  blow  to  Liberalism.  Both 
the  old  Tories  and  new  Tariff  democrats  were  equally  keen  on 
rejection  :  one  section  wished  to  kill  an  obnoxious  measure,  the 
other  desired  to  put  their  creed  to  the  democratic  test  and  to 
march  onwards  to  the  final  triumph.  The  case  for  rejection  was 
formulated  by  the  literary  genius  of  the  Editor  of  the  Observer. 
The  storm  cone  was  hoisted  at  Highbury,  and  all  the  omens 
pointed  to  the  first  step  being  taken  in  a  campaign  which  in  the 
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course  of  two  years  would  bring  Unionism  back  to  carry  out  its 
Imperial  and  democratic  programme.  It  was  precisely  at  this 
;tnoment  that  the  fatal  weakness  in  the  Opposition  leader’s 
mental  attitude  first  made  itself  felt.  No  one  could  doubt  that 
the  lines  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  previous  policy  indicated  the  passage 
of  the  Budget.  Time,  according  to  this  recipe,  would  bring  its 
revenges.  But  if  this  attitude  was  to  be  abandoned  it  meant 
that  war  would  have  to  be  waged  in  treve  in  merci.  You  cannot 
throw  out  Budgets  and  then  play  at  moderate  politics  afterwards 
— you  might  as  well  half  squash  a  wasp  on  your  hand  and  then 
expect  it  not  to  sting  you.  Mr.  Balfour,  with  the  overwhelming 
assent  of  his  party,  decided  to  encourage  rejection.  The  decision 
was  probably  a  wise  one,  but  it  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  general 
trend  of  the  leader’s  policy,  and  it  was  only  defensible  on  the 
clear  understanding  that  the  Lords  must  be  saved  by  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  Unionist  party.  The  knock-out  blow  nearly  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  Liberalism  lost  for  ever  its  position  as  an  independent 
party.  But  the  election  still  left  a  Ministry  determined  to  end 
the  Lords  before  it  fell  itself.  Several  courses,  none  of  them 
incompatible  with  each  other,  were  open  to  Unionism.  A 
vigorous  assault  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  strong  social  and 
tariff  policy  vigorously  preached  in  the  country,  a  rallying  of  all 
the  Constitutional  forces  and  powers  still  left  in  the  country  for 
a  struggle  d  oufrance.  Each  of  these  policies  separately,  much 
more  all  combined,  offered  large  hopes  of  safety  and  victory.  To 
grasp  at  them  would  have  made  the  result  of  the  last  election 
impossible,  or  failing  that,  would  have  concentrated  Unionism 
on  a  final  fight  for  the  Constitution.  There  was,  in  fact,  only 
one  course  which  was  fatal — and  that  was  to  suppose  that 
Radicalism  would  sit  down  quietly  under  the  loss  of  a  hundred 
seats  and  allow  the  Conservative  leader  to  pocket  his  gains  and 
relapse  on  to  a  policy  of  waiting  on  the  pendulum.  It  is  difficult 
to  write  with  moderation  or  patience  of  men  who  could  form, 
or  act  upon,  any  such  anticipation  of  the  impossible.  Mr.  Balfour, 
in  a  word,  was  the  victim  first  of  his  friends  and  then  of  his 
temperament.  He  took  the  Budget  step  and  then  relapsed  into 
his  habitual  position  of  inactive  and  moderate  Conservatism,  and 
trusted  to  the  sense  of  decency  among  his  opponents  to  save  the 
Constitution  from  its  final  ruin.  What  need  to  recapitulate  the 
miserable  story? — the  failure  to  attack  in  the  House  before  the 
Coalition  was  consolidated ;  the  proposals  to  reform  in  a  half¬ 
hearted  manner  a  chamber  which,  according  to  the  Unionist  view 
of  1f)09,  had  just  vindicated  triumphantly  the  rights  of  the 
people;  the  Conference,  which  lasted  while  the  precious  months 
v^rpre  ebbing  away ;  the  meeting  of  the  shadow  Cabinet ;  the  sur- 
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prise  election ;  the  granting  of  the  guarantees ;  Mr.  Asquith’s 
insolent  letter ;  the  indecision  in  high  places ;  the  internal 
quarrels  that  indecision  produced ;  and  the  final  disastrous 
debAcle.  Far  better  than  this  would  have  been  even  a  policy 
of  quiet  and  moderate  Conservatism,  suitable  to  the  temperament 
of  the  leader,  and  pursued  consistently  from  1906  for  the  ordinary 
duration  of  a  Parliament.  Best  of  all  would  have  been  the 
development  of  a  policy  consistent  with  the  rejection  of  the 
Budget — such  a  policy  as  would  have  been  carried  out  if  a  certain 
trim  and  indomitable  figure  had  been  in  place  in  the  new  House 
of  Commons  of  1910  or  bestriding  the  minds  of  the  British 
electorate  like  a  Colossus.  The  conclusion  of  the  w’hole  matter 
is  this  :  a  party  must  either  have  a  policy  suitable  to  its  leaders 
or  leaders  suitable  to  its  policy.  The  one  thing  it  cannot 
afford  to  have  is  a  leader  naturally  inclined  to  slow  and  moderate 
courses,  w'ho  can  under  pressure  be  whirled  off  into  the  vortex 
produced  by  strong  measures  until  the  check  string  of  tempera¬ 
ment  brings  him  back  to  his  original  position.  If  a  party  cannot 
find  that  suitable  leader,  it  had  better  put  leadership  into  com¬ 
mission  or  into  the  most  obvious  bands,  and,  discarding  those 
who  have  tried  and  failed,  trust  to  untried  abilities  and  to  the 
free  development  of  events  to  bring  the  right  man  to  the  top. 
The  obligation  of  the  follower  is  to  follow — the  duty  of  the  leader 
is  to  lead  :  when  the  contract  is  broken  on  either  side  revolt  or 
resignation  is  the  inevitable  consequence. 

With  w’bat  prospects  then  would  Mr.  Balfour’s  retirement 
leave  the  TTnionist  party?  The  first  answer  to  the  query  is 
another  question  :  Tn  what  position  would  his  continuance  in 
place  leave  that  party?  This  see-saw  between  temperamental 
inactivity  and  action  resulting  from  the  application  of  external 
stimuli  is  clearly,  as  events  have  proved,  intolerable  and  im¬ 
possible.  The  only  course  compatible  with  Mr.  Balfour’s  leader¬ 
ship  is  to  fall  back  on  a  purely  obstructive  and  semi-constitu¬ 
tional  Conservatism.  The  party  w’ould  then  acquiesce  in  its 
general  loss  of  confidence,  in  the  betrayal  of  the  Constitution, 
and  recline  in  the  easy  couch  of  a  quiet  parliamentary  Opposi¬ 
tion,  w^hile  it  discouraged  Ulster  from  any  aggressive  movement. 
Wait  till  the  clouds  roll  by  and  do  nothing  to  disperse  them, 
would  become  the  Conservative  motto.  Such  a  course  might 
have  been  possible  in  190R ;  it  has  become  practically  unthinkable 
to-day.  The  Union,  the  Church,  the  Empire,  the  solidarity  of 
classes,  cannot  be  allowed  to  perish  without  a  struggle,  while 
a  Tory  party  deeply  committed  to  a  policy  of  w^ar  decays  slowly 
during  a  period  of  peaceful  surrender.  Such  a  policy  means 
throwing  up  the  political  sponge  for  more  years  than  one  can 
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reckon,  and  the  party  would  probably  not  survive  to  create  or 
profit  by  a  reaction.  Desperate  situations  require  what  may 
seem  to  some  people  desperate  expedients.  What  the  Unionist 
party  must  have  is  a  forward  policy  and  a  forw^ard  leadership,  the 
blotting-out  of  past  offences,  the  secure  courage  in  the  belief  that 
the  man  will  come  if  he  is  not  held  down  by  the  dead  hand  of 
the  past  ? 

Who  then  will  be  the  new  leaders?  As  politics  chiefly  depend, 
not  on  particular  views  on  given  questions,  but  on  temperament 
and  personality,  the  answer  must  be  given  both  in  the  terms  of 
the  temper  of  groups  and  the  aptitudes  and  inclinations  of 
persons.  The  first  need  of  the  party  is  fighting  courage.  For 
this  reason  the  Die-hard  group,  however  erroneous  or  disparate 
in  their  views,  will  form  inevitably  the  nucleus  of  the  new  Tory 
revival.  Nor  are  the  Die-hards  in  the  least  likely  to  abandon 
that  separate  existence  which  enabled  them  to  exercise  so 
decisive  an  influence  on  the  internal  history  of  the  party.  The 
immediate  issue  is  past,  the  possibilities  of  a  real  split  have  gone 
with  it,  most  of  the  rancorous  feelings  have  died  away;  but  the 
Die-hard  movement  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  future 
because  it  represents  that  temperament  in  the  party  which  is 
prepared  to  fight  to  a  finish.  On  the  other  hand,  that  powerful 
section  of  opinion  is  perfectly  willing  to  join  hands  with  those 
Unionist  members  who  disagreed  with  them  on  Veto  tactics, 
but  who  are,  and  always  have  been,  in  favour  of  a  forward  and 
progressive  Tory  policy.  The  divergence  of  the  future,  if  there 
is  to  be  any  divergence,  will  not  be,  or  at  least  should  not  in 
essence  be,  between  Hedgers  and  Ditchers,  but  between  the  men 
who  mean  business  and  the  men  who  do  not.  The  hour  of  the 
more  impotent  Conservatism  has  struck,  and  a  reunion  will 
probably,  one  might  almost  add  inevitably,  take  place  between 
the  real  Tories  of  the  Constitution  and  the  real  Tory-Democrats 
of  the  people  and  the  Tariff.  Whether  Mr.  Balfour  remains 
nominally  in  an  official  position,  or  whether  he  does  not,  such 
a  party  will  clearly  follow  a  more  or  less  independent  line  based 
on  the  rejection  of  all  those  principles  of  “moderation  ”  in  action 
which  have  proved  so  fatal  in  the  past.  The  first  test  of  states¬ 
manship  that  the  Die-hard  leaders  will  have  to  pass  is  that  of 
consolidating  the  majority  of  the  party  into  a  preponderating 
group  which  favours  progressive  and  vigorous  action.  If  they 
fail  here,  by  dwelling  too  insistently  on  the  memories  and  feuds 
of  the  past,  they  will  remain  nothing  but  a  powerful  clique.  If 
they  succeed  in  uniting  the  best  elements  of  the  Hedger  section 
with  them  they  wull  become  the  party.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  strong  fighting  men  on  the  Hedger  side  to  blot 
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out  the  past,  and  to  join  with  the  Die-hards  in  the  task  of 
renovating  Toryism.  The  ties  formed  in  the  Die-hard  campaign 
were  too  strong  to  be  lightly  broken,  and  some  such  concentra¬ 
tion  as  has  been  indicated  is  likely  to  take  place  irrespective  of 
the  action  of  the  official  leaders.  The  reason  for  such  a  course 
of  policy  is  sufficiently  and  painfully  clear — it  is  the  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  present  leading.  Another  great  tempest  is 
about  to  descend,  this  time  from  a  favourable  quarter,  on  the 
sea  of  politics,  and  the  party  cannot  but  fear  that  the  pilot  who 
lost  his  nerve  and  threw  away  the  ship  of  the  Constitution  may 
not  fumble  with  the  tiller  and  wreck  the  good  boat  Union  before 
it  can  be  steered  triumphantly  into  port.  If  the  pilot  wills  to 
remain  someone,  at  any  rate,  must  stand  by  to  catch  that  tiller 
at  the  critical  moment.  The  pilot  would  best  consult  his  dignity 
and  serve  his  cause  by  a  graceful  retirement.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  he  cannot  be  dismissed — gratitude,  decency,  and 
expediency  alike  forbid.  But  if  he  stays  he  will  be  forcing  his 
guidance  on  men  who  no  longer  desire  to  entrust  their  destinies 
to  his  hands. 

It  will  be  urged  at  once  that  there  is  no  one  to  take  Mr. 
Balfour’s  place.  For  many  years  this  argument  has  been  con¬ 
clusive  to  most  of  us.  This  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  latest 
episode  in  the  story  of  Tory  disaster  has  convinced  the  great 
mass  of  Unionist  supporters  that  no  leadership  could  be  worse 
than  the  existing  one.  Better  put  the  lead  into  commission,  or 
even  entrust  it  to  an  unknown  and  untried  man.  There  is  no 
inherent  objection  to  a  commission  so  long  as  its  component 
members  can  work  together  and  manufacture  out  of  their  various 
temperaments  and  abilities  a  common  and  successful  policy. 
There  have  been  again  circumstances,  such  as  those  which 
accompanied  the  rise  of  the  younger  Pitt,  wffiich  have  impera¬ 
tively  demanded  a  youthful  and  vigorous  leader  of  more  natural 
talent  than  acquired  experience.  Such  experiments  are  rash — 
but  they  are  never  tried  except  under  desperate  circumstances. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  entertains  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  leadership  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  possible 
reversion  of  the  Premiership,  would  fall  to  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  retirement.  He  has  the 
strongest  of  all  claims  in  days  of  discord  and  doubt,  the  claim 
of  official  precedence.  His  elevation  would  therefore  imply  no 
disparagement  of  the  personal  merits  of  others  at  a  moment 
when  anything  wffiich  savoured  of  disparagement  would  he  likely 
to  he  felt  acutely.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  claims  would  therefore 
certainly  carry  the  day  over  those  of  Mr.  Walter  Long,  despite 
the  Liberal-Unionist  objection— an  objection  which  is  in  reality 
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as  thin  as  tissue  paper.  Nor  has  he  anything  to  fear  from  the 
competition  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith.  Not  only 
are  there  in  both  cases  private  circumstances  which  might  make 
both  of  them  unwilling  to  assume  command,  but  these  sudden 
promotions  over  seniors  of  successful  lieutenant-generals  who 
have  won  small  but  brilliant  victories,  can  only  be  made  from 
above.  Here  promotion  will  not  be  made  from  above,  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  come  from  below.  The  rank  and 
file  can  only  select  its  champions  by  very  slow  and  indirect 
methods.  Anyone  who  believes  in  tbe  adaptation  of  policy  to 
temperament,  and  in  the  need  for  daring  and  vehement  natures 
to  carry  out  bold  and  successful  policies  on  behalf  of  parties 
which  lie  humbled  in  the  dust,  will  turn  instinctively  to  the 
rising  star  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  in  the  hope  that  high  responsi¬ 
bility  may  mature  character  and  intellect  as  quickly  as  age  and 
experience.  But  the  time  is  not  yet. 

Such  a  combination  as  has  been  outlined  would  certainly  prove 
formidable  if  the  partners  worked  well  together.  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain’s  prospect  of  an  ultimate  Premiership  have  been 
enormously  increased  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  successor  to 
Lord  Lansdowne  in  the  Lords.  There  is  not  much  doubt  that 
Lord  Curzon  would  have  enjoyed  the  reversion  of  that  office  but 
for  the  fierce  resentment  aroused  in  Die-hard  circles  by  his  action 
in  the  recent  crisis.  His  fame,  his  abilities,  his  personality,  his 
oratorical  talent  alike  marked  him  out,  not  only  for  promotion, 
but  as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  Premiership.  As  matters 
stand.  Lord  Selborne  has  emerged  as  a  formidable  competitor. 
None  the  less,  no  party  can  do  without  talents  like  those  of 
Lord  Curzon,  and  both  parties  to  the  quarrel  would  be  well 
advised  in  the  light  of  future  events  to  effect  a  reconciliation, 
however  difficult. 

These,  or  something  like  them,  are  the  speculations  which 
must  occur  to  any  political  mind.  The  writer  has  attempted  in 
dealing  with  a  difficult  subject  neither  to  extenuate  anything  nor 
to  set  down  aught  in  malice.  A  new  age  of  democratic  warfare 
has  arisen  in  politics,  and  new  Padieal  leaders,  fierce,  reckless, 
unscrupulous,  but  supremely  able,  have  arisen  to  ride  the  storm. 
For  Toryism,  too,  the  need  for  new  men  is  clamant  if  it  is  not 
to  be  relegated  to  the  dust-bin  of  the  century  and  put  on  the 
shelf  which  is  reserved  for  political  antiquities.  No  reputation, 
then,  gained  in  the  ’eighties,  no  personal  charm,  no  deep 
culture,  no  wide  sweep  of  mind,  of  necessity  qualify  a  statesman 
to  grapple  with  conditions  which  command  neither  his  sympathy 
nor  his  understanding.  The  old  volume  must  be  closed,  however 
reluctantly,  and  on  the  title-page  of  the  new  one  must  stand  a  new 
name,  destined,  perhaps,  not  to  be  more  honoured,  but  permitted, 
let  us  hope,  to  be  more  successful.  Curio. 


THE  DILEMMA  OF  GEEMAN  POLICY. 


Herb  Eechtsanwalt  Class,  of  Mayence,  is  a  shining  light  of 
pan-Germanism  who  deserves  to  be  better  known,  for  he  is  not 
only  a  patriot  but  also  a  prophet.  At  any  rate,  he  wrote  more 
truly  than  he  knew,  or  even  feared,  when  in  1904,  with  flesh- 
creeping  intent,  he  gave  the  title  of  Marokko  Verloren  to  the 
official  pan-German  counterblast  to  the  Anglo-French  Declaration 
of  that  year.^ 

It  was  a  genuine  prophetic  inspiration,  for  the  facts  as  they 
then  stood  did  not  wholly  justify  it.  True,  the  German  game  in 
Morocco  had  been  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  Declaration, 
but  it  was  far  from  lost.  Germany  still  held  excellent  cards, 
and  if  she  had  played  them  wisely — if  she  had  kept  her  head, 
finessed  a  little  less,  judged  the  strength  of  her  adversaries  with 
more  discernment  and  their  play  with  more  charity,  and  had 
made  a  better  choice  and  use  of  her  own  opportunities — she  might 
still  have  wmn.  As  it  is  she  has  thrown  away  the  game  alto-\ 
gether.  She  scored  at  Tangier,  at  Algeciras,  and  in  a  measure  at\ 
Casablanca,  with  the  result  that  up  to  three  months  ago  her  | 
chances  were  fairly  intact.  But  Agadir  was  the  fatal  blunder.  I 
With  it  Morocco  has  been  finally  lost,  and  also  another  good  card 
of  which  more  anon. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  failure?  The  question  has  a 
practical  interest  for  others  besides  the  German  malcontents,  be 
they  hot-headed  Jingoes  of  the  type  of  Herr  Class  and  Count  Pfeil, 
or  more  sober,  and  consequently  more  effective,  Norgler  like  Dr. 
Paul  Michaelis.^  Faults  of  German  diplomacy  and  vices  of 
German  policy  are  involved,  and  since  they  are  important 
elements  in  the  international  life,  lying  at  the  very  roots  of  the 
world’s  peace,  everybody  is  more  or  less  interested  in  under¬ 
standing  them. 

But  first  let  the  failure  itself  be  set  forth.  Is  it  true  that 
Germany  ever  wanted  Morocco,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  share  in  the 
partition  of  that  unhappy  country?  If  we  limit  our  investigation 
under  this  head  to  official  statements  of  policy,  the  answer  must, 
of  course,  be  in  the  negative.  No  protests  of  political  desinter - 
essement  have  been  so  emphatic  and  consistent  as  those  of 

(1)  Marokko  Verloren?  Ein  Mahnruf  in  Letzter  Stunde.  Von  Rechtsanwalt 
Class — Mainz.  Munich,  1904. 

(2)  Von  Bismarck  bis  Bethmann.  Die  Politik  u.  Kultur  Grosspreussens.  Von 
Dr.  Paul  Michaelis.  Berlin,  1911. 
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Germany,  But  apart  from  the  fact  that  Governments  do  not 
as  a  rule  avow  predatory  designs  as  a  settled  policy,  these  German 
protests  are  peculiarly  suspect,  on  account  of  the  very  scrupu¬ 
lousness  of  their  consistency.  It  is  inconceivable  that  amid  all 
the  political,  strategical,  and  economic  changes  of  the  last  thirty 
years — changes  which  have  affected  Germany  more  than  any 
other  country — they  should  have  always  meant  exactly  the  same 
thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  show  that  though  absolutely  sincere  in  their  origin  they  became 
in  course  of  time  merely  a  device  for  postponing  a  settlement  of 
the  Morocco  question  until  Germany  should  be  in  a  position  to 
assert  her  territorial  ambitions. 

Four  stages  of  evolution  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the 
Morocco  policy  of  Germany,  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the 
stage  of  Desinter essement,  frank,  sincere,  and  unreserved.  It 
corresponds  with  and  is  explained  by  Prince  Bismarck’s  aversion 
from  colonial  enterprises  and  his  entente  with  M.  Jules  Ferry. 
Its  chief  formulation  is  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  relating 
to  the  Madrid  Conference  of  1880,  when  the  German  delegate 
was  instructed  to  conform  his  attitude  to  that  of  his  French 
colleague,  “Germany  having  no  interests  in  Morocco.’’^  For  a 
moment,  indeed,  the  Chancellor  even  thought  of  counselling 
France  to  annex  the  country,  so  as  to  give  her  “a  great  deal  to 
do,”  but  he  apparently  found  that  Tunis  served  his  purpose 
better,  seeing  that  Great  Britain  might  have  made  it  a  fighting 
matter.^  This  attitude  of  unconcern  survived  the  French 
entente,  and  continued  during  the  subsequent  close  relations  with 
England,  It  was  not,  however,  until  1890,  when  Count 
Caprivi  made  the  entente  with  England  an  avowed  object  of  his 
policy,  that  it  became  formally  modified.  Since  1720  England 
had  stood  for  the  political  status  quo,  partly  on  commercial  and 
partly  on  strategical  grounds.  Germany  now  gave  this  more 
positive  form  to  her  dhinter essement,  not  only  in  order  to 
assimilate  her  attitude  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  because  it 
was  needed  by  her  own  growing  commercial  interests,  a  striking 
token  of  which  was  afforded  by  her  Commercial  Treaty  of  June, 
1890. 

The  transition  from  the  Status  quo  to  Internationalisation,  and 
thence  to  Partition,  is  a  more  complicated  story.  The  stage  of 
Internationalisation  coincides  roughly  with  the  Morocco  agitation 
of  the  Alldeutsche  Verhand,  or  pan-Germanic  Union,  the  gradual 
alienation  of  Germany  from  England  which  began  in  1901  with 
Prince  Buelow’s  repudiation  of  the  Manchurian  incidence  of 

(1)  Yellow  Book,  Morocco  (1880),  p.  10. 

(2)  Hohenlohe  :  Memoirs,  Vol.  II.,  p.  259. 
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what  he  impertinently  called  the  “Yang-tse  Agreement,”  and 
M.  Delcasse’s  negotiations  with  Italy,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain  I 
for  a  free  hand  in  Morocco.  Of  these  movements  the  most  ^ 
interesting  and  suggestive  at  this  moment  is  the  agitation  of  the 
Alldeutsche  Verhand. 

Although  founded  in  1890,  it  was  not  until  1901  that  it 
energetically  busied  itself  with  Morocco,  but  it  very  soon  adopted 
a  definite  programme.  As  early  as  1902  we  find  it  clamouring 
for  a  coaling  station  at  Mogador,  with  a  sphere  of  influence  over 
the  Hinterland.  Gradually  the  boundaries  became  definitely 
marked  over  the  whole  of  Western  Morocco  south  of  Azemmur 
and  the  Wady  Um-er-Rebia.  The  value  of  Agadir  was  specially 
emphasised  by  Dr.  Paul  Mohr  in  1902. ‘  Its  occupation  was 
formally  demanded  by  a  public  meeting  of  pan-Germans  at 
Esslingen  in  March,  1904,  and  the  resolutions  embodying  this 
scheme  became  a  regular  feature  at  meetings  of  the  pan- 
Germanic  I'nion  and  the  Colonial  Society  held  throughout  the 
Empire.^  At  first  the  Government  prudently  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  these  manifestations,  or  insisted  that  the  status  quo  was 
the  wisest  policy.  Prudence,  however,  was  not  its  only  motive. 

M.  Delcasse’s  original  idea  in  opening  the  Morocco  question  was 
to  ignore  Great  Britain,  against  whom  the  Prench  people  were 
still  deeply  incensed  on  account  of  Fashoda.  Accordingly,  when  \ 
he  concluded  his  secret  treaties  with  Italy  in  December,  1901,  and 
with  Spain  in  November,  1902,  the  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin, 
the  Marquis  de  Noailles,  was  instructed  to  take  Prince  Buelow 
into  his  confidence  and  discuss  with  him  the  question  of  compensa¬ 
tions,  The  French  offer  was  not  tempting,  but  the  situation  was 
propitious  and  Germany  could  afford  to  wait.  Hence  the 
Chancellor  was  at  his  ease.  While  M.  Delcasse  proceeded  with 
his  daring  scheme  he  beamed  righteously  on  the  irate  pan- 
Germans  and  on  the  anxieties  of  Europe  to  the  soothing  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  old  formulfe  of  political  desmteressement  and  the 
status  quo. 

A  few  months  later  his  complacency  was  rudely  disturbed  by  \  ^ 

a  dramatic  change  in  the  international  situation.  King  Edward  I  i  ^ 
paid  his  famous  visit  to  Paris,  and  M.  Delcass^,  who  had  been  / 
deserted  by  Spain  and  not  too  effusively  embraced  by  Germany,/  (  ^  ^  ^ 
negotiated  with  Lord  Lansdowne  the  Entente  Cordiale.  This 
was  not  only  a  blow  to  the  Partition  hopes  of  the  pan-Germans 

(1)  Tavel :  Seeks  Wochen  in  MaroJeho  (1901);  Mohr:  Marohkn,  eine  politisck- 
wirtschaftliche  Studie  (1902) ;  Class  :  op.  cit.  Pfeil  :  Wanim  hrauchen  v;ir 
Marol-ho?  (1904). 

(2)  See  Reports  in  Morocco  Yellow  Book  (1901-1905),  pp.  121,  136,  138;  also 
Tardieu :  La  Confirencc.  d'Algfciras,  pp.  48-51,  and  Alldevtsche  Blatter, 

1901-1904  passim. 
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which  Prince  Buelow  had  privately  caressed,  but  it  was  also  a 
menace  to  the  status  quo  so  essential  to  Germany  for  economic 
reasons  and  as  reserving  the  political  future.  The  Chancellor 
was  at  first  staggered  by  it.  He  multiplied  speeches  urging  calm 
and  minimising  the  German  interests  at  stake.  He  even  let  it 
be  known  in  Paris  that  he  was  willing  to  come  to  terms  on  the 
basis  of  “compensations”  in  the  French  Congo,  but  the  only 
answ'er  he  received  was  the  defiant  dispatch  of  M.  St.  Rene 
Taillandier  to  Fez  with  a  scheme  of  a  French  Protectorate.^ 
The  dilemma  was  cruel ,  but  in  the  nick  of  time — ex  Oriente  lux ! 
On  March  10,  1905,  the  Battle  of  Mukden,  which  relieved 
Germany  of  all  lingering  anxiety  on  her  eastern  frontier,  was 
fought,  and  exactly  three  weeks  later  the  Kaiser  startled  the 
world  by  landing  at  Tangier  and  publicly  pledging  himself  to  the 
Sultan  to  maintain  the  stahis  quo.  The  pledge  was,  perhaps, 
a  trifle  too  definite.  In  the  favourable  circumstances  of  the 
moment  Germany  really  thought  she  might  attempt  something 
better.  With  the  command  of  the  seas  on  the  side  of  the 
Entente,  Partition  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  thought  of,  but  with 
France  bent  on  a  political  settlement,  and  hence  not  averse  to  a 
bargain,  a  way  towards  it  might  perhaps  be  opened.  The  thing 
was  to  secure  some  sort  of  German  foothold,  and  so  German 
policy  passed  to  the  wider  suspensory  stage  of  Internationalisation . 

That  this  was  the  aim  of  Germany  at  the  Conference  of 
Algeciras,  which  met  early  in  1906,  is  beyond  question.  From 
the  beginning  she  based  her  campaign  against  the  Anglo-French 
Convention  on  the  obviously  disingenuous  claim  that  the  equal 
political  rights  of  all  the  Powers  in  Morocco  had  been  established 
by  Article  XVII.  of  the  Madrid  Convention  of  1880.^  She  was, 
however,  only  partially  successful  in  getting  it  applied  to  the 
new  regime.  After  an  intense  struggle  she  had  her  way  with 
the  control  of  the  customs,  the  management  and  constitution  of 
the  State  bank,  and  the  supervision  of  the  traffic  in  arms;  but 
so  far  as  the  public  services  generally  were  concerned,  and  more 
particularly  the  police  of  the  ports,  which  would  have  given  her 
the  beginnings  <if  a  military  foothold  in  the  country,  she  failed 
utterly.  Nevertheless,  the  Act  of  Algeciras,  in  form  at  least,  was 
a.  signal  triumph  for  her,  seeing  that  legally  it  smashed  the 
Morocco  clauses  of  the  Anglo-French  Convention.®  For  the  Pro- 
!  toctorate,  virtually  agreed  upon  that  instrument,  it  substituted  a 

(1)  This  curious  statement  is  made  authoritatively  by  Prof.  Lorin  in  an  article 
in  the  Revue  Glnhale  ilu  Droit  International  Puhlir.  Tome  XIII.  (1906). 
p.  270.  (2)  Ahtemtilcke  iiber  Marolclco.  1905.  (White  Book),  p.  11. 

(3)  This  is  clear  not  only  from  the  Preamble  of  the  Act,  but  also  from 
Article  CXXIII.  The  Germans,  indeed,  contended  that  the  Anglo-French  Con¬ 
vention  was  invalid  because  it  conflicted  with  the  most-favoured-nation  clause 
(Article  XVII.)  of  the  Madrid  Convention  of  1880. 
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ineagre  police  mandate  in  seven  ports  only,  divided  between 
France  and  Spain  and  limited  to  five  years.  The  only  other 
privileges  it  recognised  were  a  measure  of  control  for  France  in  the 
districts  bordering  on  her  Algerian  frontier,  and  a  similar  con¬ 
cession  to  Spain  in  the  vicinity  of  her  Presidios.  For  the  rest  the 
Act  placed  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Morocco  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  signatory  Powers,  and  thus  once  more  reserved 
the  political  destinies  of  the  country.  Internationalisation  had 
not  succeeded,  but  the  status  quo  was  apparently  so  strengthened 
that  if  Germany  could  not  annex  or  dismember  Morocco,  at  any 
rate  no  other  Power  could. 

The  precise  moment  when  the  Wilhelmstrasse  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Partition  in  the  sense  of  the  Alldeutsche  Verhand 
was  ripe  for  adoption  as  an  imperial  policy  cannot,  of  course, 
be  fixed,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  it  was  improvised 
after  or  during  the  French  expedition  to  Fez.  The  events 
leading  up  to  it  may  be  clearly  traced.  The  Act  of  Algeciras 
had  scarcely  been  signed  when  it  was  seen  that  its  paper  guar¬ 
antees  of  the  status  quo  were  helpless  against  French  audacity 
and  ingenuity.  M.  Andre  Tardieu,  in  a  naive  polemic  against 
the  German  attempt  at  the  Conference  to  secure  a  share  in  the 
policing  of  the  ports,  and  under  certain  conditions  the  command 
of  a  port,  had  argued  that  the  effect  would  be  to  establish  “ une 
organisation  international e  susceptible  de  preparer  un  dememhre- 
nient  de  Vempire  cherifien.”  ^  This  argument,  however,  cut  both 
ways,  and  the  French  and  Spaniards  who  had  taken  to  themselves 
this  highly  “  susceptible  ”  privilege  were  not  slow  to  prove  the 
truth  of  M.  Tardieu’s  ingenuous  proposition.  The  policing  of  the 
ports  and  the  frontiers  soon  brought  about  conflict  with  the 
natives,  and  thus,  little  by  little,  the  zones  of  police  activity  were 
widened.  From  Casablanca  the  whole  of  the  Shawia  became 
occupied.  From  Algeria  the  French  outposts  gradually  advanced 
until  practically  the  whole  trans-Mulnyan  region  had  passed  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sultan.  Simultaneously  with  this  dis¬ 
memberment  on  the  east  and  west,  the  Spaniards  found  their 
“susceptible”  privileges  urging  them  helplessly  to  similar  action 
in  the  north.  Within  less  than  four  years  the  modest  scheme  of 
the  Act  of  Algeciras,  by  which  from  sixteen  to  twenty  French 
and  Spanish  officers,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  non-commissioned 
officers,  were  to  organise  and  command  a  maximum  police  force 
of  2,500  men  distributed  over  seven  ports ,2  had  developed  into 
the  occupation  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  Sultan’s  dominions  by 
French  and  Spanish  armies  aggregating  nearly  100,000  men. 
Moreover,  the  pledges  to  respect  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  had 

(1)  Tardieu:  op.  cit.,  p.  244.  (2)  Act  of  Alficcira.o.  Arts.  TIT.,  V.,  XII. 
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been  skilfully  evaded  by  treaties  with  the  Maghsen,  in  which 
while  the  occupations  were  declared  to  be  temporary,  their 
termination  was  made  subject  to  the  illusory  ability  of  the  Sultan 
to  take  over  and  assure  the  orderly  administration  of  the  occupied 
province  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ments.^ 

Clearly  the  status  quo  was  dead.  Even  the  attempt  to  revive 
it  in  the  Franco-German  Agreement  of  1909  imposed  upon 
nobody.  At  any  moment  the  tactics  in  the  Shawia  and  the 
Kifif  might  be  extended  to  Fez  itself,  and  then  the  last  chance  of 
a  Partition  in  which  Germany  might  participate  would  also 
disappear.  The  German  Government  had,  moreover,  to  think 
of  the  repercussion  of  this  mortifying  state  of  things  on  German 
internal  politics.  Throughout  the  Empire  the  irritation  at  being 
jockeyed  by  France  was  growing  more  bitter  every  day,  and  its 
effect  on  the  next  Reichstag  elections  had  to  be  counted  with. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  Agadir  coup, 
and  all  it  obviously  implied  by  way  of  Partition,  first  took  shape 
in  the  official  mind.  It  had  probably  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
German  amiabilities  during  the  Emperor’s  visit  to  London 
last  May,  and  the  conciliatory  advances  made  to  us  by  the 
Chancellor  on  the  naval  question  in  the  preceding  December. 
It  certainly  was  in  the  German  official  mind  when  the  Potsdam 
entente  with  Russia  was  negotiated,  for  it  w'as  in  the  very  speech 
in  \vhich  Herr  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg  announced  that  the  main 
result  of  that  entente  was  in  effect  the  resuscitation  of  Prince 
Bismarck’s  famous  Reinsurance  Treaty  that  Agadir  and  “German 
rights  ’’  in  south-western  Morocco  were  for  the  first  time  officially 
referred  to  by  a  German  Minister.^ 

The  circumstances  of  this  demonstration  are  significant, 
especially  in  view  of  the  trick  played  upon  Lord  Salisbury  by 
Russia  before  the  swoop  on  Port  Arthur,  to  which  it  bears  a 
striking  resemblance.  A  French  cruiser,  the  Du-Chayla,  on  the 
look-out  for  gun-runners,  had  paid  a  visit  of  courtesy  to  the 
Bashaw  of  Agadir,  remaining  in  the  roadstead  only  a  few  hours. 
Of  the  propriety  of  the  visit  there  can  be  no  question,  but  its 
legality  was  dubious  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Agadir  is  a  closed 
port,  and  Ihat  Germany  had — significantly  enough — refused  her 
assent  to  the  extension  of  the  Franco-Spanish  arms  traffic 
mandate  to  “ports  non  ouverts”  The  incident  gave  rise  to  the 
wildest  indignation  in  Germany,  and  the  whole  Press  clamoured 
for  resolute  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Explanations 
were  demanded  of  France,  and  it  was  while  these  explanations 

(1)  Franco-Moorish  Treaty,  March  4th,  1910,  and  Hispano-Moorish  Treaty, 
November  17th,  1910. 

(2)  See  Herr  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg’s  speech  in  Schulthess’s  Geschichts- 
kalender  (1910),  p.  432. 
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were  preparing  that  the  Chancellor  made  his  speech.  Its  terms 
were  distinctly  minatory,  and,  re-reading  it  to-day,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  incident,  in  spite  of  its  seeming 
triviality,  had  touched  on  a  large  and  sensitive  issue.  What 
the  speech  meant  was  that  Agadir  had  been  earmarked  by 
Germany,  and  in  this  sense  the  German  public  read  it,  together 
with  the  not  less  ominous  speech  on  the  same  subject  made 
by  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Herr  Von  Kiderlin-Waechter,  a  few 
days  later. ^ 

When,  therefore,  the  fears  of  the  German  Government  became 
realised  by  General  Moinier’s  expedition  to  Fez,  and  by  the 
formidable  agitation  for  Tunisification  set  on  foot  by  M.  Tardieu 
in  the  Paris  Temps,  and  when  by  way  of  riposte  the  Panther 
suddenly  appeared  off  Agadir  and  cast  anchor  in  its  closed  waters, 
the  meaning  of  the  situation  thus  created  was  unmistakable. 
The  action  of  the  Panther  w'as  a  curt  notice  that  either  France 
and  Spain  should  return  to  within  the  exact  limits  of  the  Act  of 
Algeciras,  or  that  Germany  would  create  for  herself  another 
Shawia  in  the  Sus  hinterland.  If  it  did  not  mean  that  it  was  a 
blunder  of  quite  inconceivable  imbecility,  for  in  that  case  the 
Government  would  have  deliberately  courted  a  ruinous  unpopu¬ 
larity  at  the  very  time  that  it  was  risking  serious  difficulties  for 
itself  with  foreign  Pow’ers.  A  coup  wffiich  responded  so  exactly 
and  with  such  ostentatious  sympathy  to  the  wishes  of  the  German 
people  as  expressed  with  ^^er-increasing  force  and  precision 
during  ten  years,  could  not  have  been  intended  to  disappoint 
those  wishes.  No  doubt  we  shall  hear  directly  that  that  was 
really  its  intention,  for  in  the  circumstances  there  is  nothing 
else  to  say,  but  such  an  assurance  will  not  alter  the  facts. 
Agadir  was  a  bid  for  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo  which  was 
impossible,  or,  in  the  alternative,  for  Partition  with  a  German 
sphere  in  the  Sus.  It  had  no  other  meaning,  and  it  could  have 
had  none. 

These  then  were  the  aims  of  German  policy  when  she  re¬ 
opened  the  Morocco  question  last  July.  In  the  negotiations  which 
followed  neither  of  them  has  been  attained,  and  her  failure  is  all 
the  more  complete  since  it  is  final  so  far  as  her  North  African 
ambitions  are  concerned.  It  leaves  no  door  open  for  an  alterna¬ 
tive  by  which  another  attempt  might  be  made  in  more  favourable 
circumstances.  Germany  is,  in  short,  back  in  the  ’eighties  with 
a  de sinter essement  which  is  all  the  more  sincere  since  it  is  no 
longer  within  her  own  control,  and  all  the  more  gratuitous  since 
it  serves  no  Machiavellian  end  in  her  general  foreign  policy.  Nor 
has  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  equivalent  for  her  sacrifices. 
The  so-called  “economic  privileges”  are  an  illusion.  Germany 

(1)  See  Herr  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg’s  speech  in  Geschichts-kalender  (1910), 
p.  436. 
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had  them  already,  and  she  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  surrender 
them.  The  equality  of  opportunity  and  the  open  door  are  also 
no  essential  part  of  the  bargain,  since  they  are  treaty  rights  which 
France  could  not  deny  as  long  as  she  abstained  from  actual 
annexation.  As  for  the  territorial  cessions — the  miasmatic  jungle 
of  the  Middle  Congo  and  the  “light  lands”  of  the  Western 
Ubanghi  which  have  been,  or  are  to  be,  added  to  the  Cameroons 
— it  is  little  short  of  a  mockery  to  compare  them  with  the  Tom 
Tiddler’s  ground  of  the  Sus,  full  of  minerals,  splendidly  watered, 
capable  of  growing  almost  anything,  and  with  a  climate  well 
suited  for  the  sort  of  colonisation  which  is  the  chief  practical  end 
of  German  colonial  policy. 

And  the  worst  of  these  territorial  “compensations”  is  that 
they  represent  the  collapse  of  another  large  design  which  had 
long  been  in  the  minds  of  German  statesmen,  and  which,  if 
realised,  would  have  provided  a  magnificent  set-off  for  the 
Morocco  disappointment — at  any  rate  cartographically.  This 
was  no  less  than  an  eventual  West  African  Empire  reaching  from 
Tjake  Tchad  to  the  Orange  Eiver.  To  this  end  two  main  links 
were  required.  One  was  Portuguese  West  Africa,  lying  between 
German  South-West  Africa  and  the  French  Congo,  and  the  other 
was  the  French  Congo  itself.  With  regard  to  the  Portuguese 
colony,  the  w’ay  had  already  been  cleared  by  the  Treaty  of  1898, 
under  w’hich,  wdth  the  consent  of  Portugal,  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  divided  a  right  of  pre-emption  over  the  whole  of  Portu¬ 
guese  Africa,  Great  Britain  taking  roughly  the  eastern  colonies 
and  Germany  the  w^estern.^  There  remained  the  French  Congo, 
and  it  w'as  to  obtain  this,  or  rather  the  we^stern  half,  from  the 
Sangha  to  the  sea,  that  Germany  bent  all  her  efforts  at  the 
outset  of  the  recent  negotiations.  It  was  in  vain  ;  and  so  neither 
in  the  south  nor  in  the  north  did  Germany  have  her  way,  and  the 
mirage  of  West  African  Empire  shared  the  fate  of  the  laboriously 
nur.sed  hope  of  a  new  Eeichsland  in  the  Atlas. 

What  makes  this  dehacle  the  more  astonishing  is  that  Germany 
had  an  excellent  case.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  for  any  fair- 
minded  person  to  go  over  the  history  of  the  Morocco  question 
since  1904  without  confessing  that  she  had  been  very  shabbily 
^  treated.  There  was,  in  the  first  place,  no  justification  for  the 
claim  of  the  Mediterranean  Powers  to  dispose  of  Morocco  without 
consulting  her.  As  the  owner*3f  large  colonies  in  Africa  she  had 
an  obvious  political  interest  in  the  balance  of  Power  on  that 
Continent.  Her  expanding  overseas  trade,  her  growing  navy, 
and  her  settlements  in  the  south  and  south-west,  rendered  it 
as  desirable  for  her  as  for  Great  Britain  that  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Morocco,  commanding  a  great  ocean  highway,  should  not  be 
fl)  “The  Anglo-German  Agreement”  (Forlnightly  Review,  October,  1898). 
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in  the  hands  of  a  hostile  naval  Power.  As  for  her  economic 
interests,  they  were  of  the  most  serious  kind.  Her  commercial 
stake  in  the  country  was  only  inferior  to  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  France,  while  in  shipping  and  exports  it  was  superior  to  that 
of  Fiance,  and  it  was  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  To 
cultivate  this  market,  both  for  its  purchasing  possibilities  and 
its  resources  in  raw  material,  had  become  almost  vital  to  her. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  report  of  the  French  Consul  in  Diisseldorf 
was  published  in  Paris,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  view 
of  the  unfavourable  terms  of  her  recent  commercial  treaties,  and 
of  the  economic  conquests  of  the  United  States  in  Central  and 
South  America,  and  of  Japan  in  the  Far  Fjast,  the  markets  of 
Northern  Africa  and  Asia  Minor  had  become  “a  supreme 
resource  ”  for  the  future  of  German  industry.^  And  yet,  while 
Italy  and  Spain  were  compensated  for  their  dhinteressement, 
she  was  left  out  in  the  cold.  But  did  this  justify  a  desire  on  her 
part  for  territorial  acquisitions?  Why  not?  After  all,  in  these 
matters  need  is  the  only  measure  of  right.  Her  need  in  the 
disposal  of  her  surplus  population  alone,  apart  from  the  question 
of  markets,  was  at  least  equal  to  the  need  of  France  of  protection 
for  her  Algerian  frontier  and  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the 
regions  beyond.  Besides,  if  for  this  purpose  France  required  a 
sphere  of  influence,  it  did  not  follow  that  it  should  cover  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  the  sea.  If  this  were  the  rule  in  the  so-called 
“contracts  of  civilisation  and  barbarism,”  the  whole  of  China 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  to  Russia,  and  the  Anglo-Eussian 
spheres  of  influence  in  Persia  would  have  to  be  very  considerably 
revised.  Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  1902  the  political 
ambitions  of  Germany  had  not  seemed  unreasonable  even  to 
France  herself,  seeing  that  she  then  offered  her  a  port  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  as  her  share  in  a  scheme  of  Partition. 

But  Germany  had  another  and  very  legitimate  grievance  in 
the  persistent  and  disingenuous  violation  of  treaties  by  France 
and  Spain,  to  the  serious  danger  of  her  indubitable  rights  and 
interests  in  Morocco.  Legal  pedants  may  split  hairs  over  the 
question  whether  the  occupations  of  the  Shawia,  the  Riff,  and  the 
trans-Muluyan  region  were  or  were  not  infractions  of  the  Act  of 
Algeciras,  but  the  plain  man  can  have  no  doubt  about  it.  The  Act 
of  Algeciras  stipulated  for  “the  integrity  of  the  Sultan’s 
dominions,”  and  here  was  already  nearly  one-third  of  those 
dominions  in  the  military  occupation  and  civil  administration 
of  two  of  its  signatories,  with  no  real  prospect  of  its  restitution. 
Encouraged  by  the  impunity  of  these  treaty  evasions,  France 
had  set  herself  to  a  still  larger  task  of  the  same  kind.  If 
the  Integrity  guarantee  could  he  circumvented,  why  not  also 
(1)  Le.  Ttrri'ps.  July  10,  1911. 
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\  the  Independence  guarantee?  In  1909  she  had  negotiated 
an  agreement  with  Germany,  in  which  her  Algeciras  mandate 
was  so  extended  as  to  recognise,  almost  in  the  terms  of 
the  Anglo-French  Declaration  of  1904,  her  right  to  preserve 
order  throughout  the  country.^  Unlike  the  Anglo-French 
Declaration,  however,  this  agreement  had  conditioned  the  new 
mandate  by  stipulating  once  more  for  “the  integrity  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Sherefian  Empire  ”  ;  and  in  explaining  its  scope 
and  intention  to  the  Eeichstag,  Prince  Buelow  had  not  failed 
to  lay  a  waiming  emphasis  on  this  reservation.^  France,  however, 
thought  she  saw  in  the  Agreement  an  opportunity  of  adding 
“Tunisification  ”  to  territorial  occupation,  and  she  seized  the  first 
occasion  of  availing  herself  of  it.  When  early  in  the  present 
year  Fez  was  invested  by  rebels,  she  sent  an  expedition  to  assist 
the  Sultan.  This  task  accomplished,  by  virtue  of  the  mandate  of 
the  Franco-German  Agreement,  she  proposed  to  herself  in  the 
interests  of  order  to  take  a  further  mandate  from  the  Sultan 
himself  by  which  she  might  assume  charge  of  his  sovereign  powers. 
This  she  ingeniously  argued  was  really  a  fulfilment  of  her  treaty 
obligations,  since  the  Sultan  would  grant  the  mandate  of  his 
own  sovereign  will,  and  it  would  be  the  most  effective  way  of 
.  protecting  his  independence  and  the  integrity  of  his  dominions  * 
Can  we  wonder  that  this  scheme,  so  ominously  reminiscent  of 
the  Treaty  of  Bardo,  and  implying  consequences,  political  and 
economic,  which  threatoied  all  the  solid  interests  of  Germany 
and  her  not  altogether  unreasonable  ambitions,  was  deeply 
resented  bv  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  ?  * 

But  in  this  imperfect  world  good  cases  do  not  always  suffice  to 
assure  victory,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Germany  has  failed  disas¬ 
trously.  What  are  the  causes  of  this  failure?  In  a  recent  survey 

(1)  Pee  text  of  the  Agreement  in  the  Mh-ue  Gfvirale  dv  Droit  Intrrvntionnl 
Puhlir.  1909.  Tome  XVT.,  p.  243. 

(2)  Viallate  :  Ln  Vie  Politique  dans  les  Deux  Mondes,  1908-1909,  p.  147. 

(3)  See  leading  articles  in  the  Temps,  April  27th  and  31st,  1911.  This  argu¬ 
ment  was,  however,  a  complete  reversal  of  French  policy.  When  the  previous 
Sultan,  Abdul  Aziz,  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  successful  rebellion,  both  France 
and  Spain  officially  declared  for  non-intervention  on  the  ground  of  Moorish 
independence  (Vrllou’  Pool:,  Mnror.rn^  1908,  No.  110:  Journal  Offiriel,  1908, 
p.  1283).  In  the  matter  of  the  proposed  mandate  from  the  Sultan  it  also 
contrasts  with  the  attitude  of  both  France  and  Spain  in  1907,  when  the  Sultan, 
unable  to  carry  out  his  obligations  under  the  Algeciras  Act  in  regard  to  the 
.Arms  traffic,  offered  a  mandate  to  the  two  Powers.  Both,  however,  declared 
they  could  not  accept  it  without  the  consent  of  the  signatory  Powers,  and  it  is  in 
virtue  of  this  consent  that  they  exercise  the  Arms  police  to  day.  (Viallate  : 
Vie  Politique.  1906  1907,  pp.  411-412,  559-560). 

(4)  It  should  be  added  that  a  further  source  of  irritation  was  that  certain 
economic  privileges  promised  to  Germany  under  the  1909  Agreement  never  took 
practical  shape.  No  fewer  than  five  separate  sub-Agreements  on  this  subject 
were  initiated  in  Paris,  but  they  met  with  obstruction  from  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  {Le  Temps  and  Le  Figaro,  July  6th,  1911). 
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of  the  blunders  and  miscarriages  of  German  foreign  policy 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  the  well-known  Liberal  publicist, 
Dr.  Michaelis,  has  hazarded  the  charitable  explanation  that  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  has  never  clearly  knowm  “what  it  wanted  or 
what  it  ought  to  want.”  ^  This  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the 
history  of  the  Morocco  question.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  the  Wilhelmstrasse  has  always  known  well  enough 
what  it  wanted,  but  it  has  not  knowm  how  to  get  it.  The  truth 
is  that  both  in  diplomacy  and  in  policy  it  has  rarely  been  happily 
inspired,  and  hence  it  has  raised  against  itself  prejudices  and 
suspicions  which  have  vastly  complicated  all  the  normal  diffi¬ 
culties  of  its  task.  Saddled  with  the  duty,  or  rather  the  wish, 
of  maintaining  intact  what  it  conceives  to  be  the  Bismarckian 
system,  but  altogether  deficient  in  the  Bismarckian  genius  and  the 
delicate  Bismarckian  sense  of  proportion  and  of  the  adjustment  of 
means  to  ends,  it  has  been  incoherent,  spasmodic,  fretful,  provoca¬ 
tive,  and  ganche.  Haunted  by  enmities  which  it  either  invented 
or  exaggerated,  it  has  given  full  rein  to  the  unconciliatory  instincts 
of  the  Prussian  character.  Its  diplomacy  has  thus  suffered  from 
the  double  defect  of  being  too  clever  and  too  heavy-handed.  In 
general ,  its  method  has  been  to  intrigue  in  secret ,  or  to  watch  for 
favourable  international  situations,  and  then  to  fling  its  Sic  Volo 
in  the  face  of  its  adversary  on  a  given  question.  This  was  its 
method  at  Tangier  and  Algeciras,  as  w’ell  as  at  Agadir,  and  if  in 
the  one  case  its  success  w'as  not  all  it  played  for  and  in  the  other  it 
failed  altogether,  the  explanation  is  that  the  combinations  on 
which  it  relied  were  less  the  realities  of  a  practical  and  objective 
observation  than  the  academic  inferences  and  calculations  of  the 
professorial  tacticians  who  rule  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse. 

In  the  Agadir  affair  we  may  trace  the  operation  of  this  method 
quite  clearly.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  when  the 
Panther  carried  the  usual  Sic  Volo  to  Agadir,  Germany 
imagined  that  she  had  manoeuvred  the  international  situation  into 
something  like  that  of  the  post-Mukden  epoch.  Russia, 
chastened  by  the  Bosnian  crisis,  had  been  glad  to  conclude  the 
Potsdam  entente,  in  which  she  virtually  pledged  herself — and 
Herr  Bethmann-Hollweg’s  categorical  statements  on  the  subject 
have  never  been  contradicted — not  to  oppose  Germany  in 
Morocco.  Great  Britain,  in  the  minds  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
wiseacres,  was  not  only  ruled  by  a  Radical,  and  consequently  a 
Pacificist  Government,  but  was  also  the  prey  to  the  most  serious 
embarrassments,  imperial,  constitutional,  and  social.  Obviously, 
very  little  was  needed  to  turn  this  state  of  things  to  Germanophil 
account,  and  that  little  was  supplied  by  the  visit  of  the  Kaiser  to 
England  last  May.  The  rapprochement  of  the  two  countries 

(1)  Michaelis  :  op.  cit.,  p.  116.  The  whole  chapter  is  well  worth  reading. 
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which  followed  was  certainly  calculated  to  relieve  the  harassed 
Government  and  people  of  the  United — and  shortly  to  be  disunited 
— Kingdom  of  much  worry  on  the  score  of  invasion  panics 
and  naval  expenditure,  and  perplexing  matters  of  that  kind. 
What  more  natural  then  that  in  the  event  of  Germany  trying  to 
settle  the  Morocco  question  with  France  in  her  own  way,  the 
good  offices  of  England,  or  at  least  her  neutrality,  would  be 
assured  to  the  newly-reclaimed  Teutonic  cousin? 

This  calculation  would  no  doubt  have  worked  if,  instead  of 
insisting  on  her  own  mailed-fisted  method,  Germany  had  taken 
Great  Britain  into  her  confidence,  had  pleaded  the  legitimacy 
of  her  rights  and  grievances,  and  had  shown  in  conciliatory 
fashion  that  all  she  wanted  was  an  equitable  solution.  But  this 
was  not  the  Prussian  way.  It  had  the  unbusinesslike  defect  that 
it  did  not  make  the  best  of  the  market,  and  so  towards  the  end 
of  June  the  signal  of  conflict  was  given  by  the  hooter  of  the 
Panther  at  Agadir.  The  immediate  effect,  however,  was  that  all 
the  ingenious  calculations  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  came  clattering 
to  the  ground  like  a  house  of  cards.  By  one  of  those  accidents 
which  always  happen  to  over-clever  people,  they  had  failed  to  take 
account  of  several  important  factors  of  the  problem.  The 
national  homogeneity  which  always  subsists  in  England  beneath 
the  storms  of  party  conflict  had  been  totally  ignored  by  them  ;  the 
vital  importance  attached  by  us  quand  meme  to  the  solidarity  of 
the  entente  with  France  had  been  underrated,  and  finally,  by  an 
accident  much  less  pardonable,  the  possible  bearing  of  the 
Agadir  demonstration  on  the  problem  of  naval  strategy  as  it 
presented  itself  to  the  British  Admiralty  had  been  completely 
overlooked.  The  result  w^as  that  the  Germans,  to  their  amaze¬ 
ment,  found  all  the  equities  of  their  case  dismissed  to  the  back¬ 
ground.  So  far  as  England  was  concerned,  the  question  had 
ceased  to  be  one  for  impartial  discussion.  It  had  become  a 
question  of  vital  British  interests  which  could  only  be  solved 
in  one  way,  and  this  was  speedily  made  clear  by  Mr.  Asquith 
with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  nation  and  the  Empire. 
Thus  the  issue  of  the  controversy  was  prejudged  from  the 
beginning.  Germany  entered  into  the  negotiations  with  France 
with  a  halter  round  her  neck.  The  golden  guarantees  she  had 
seized  had  turned  to  withered  leaves.  She  was  faced  by  the 
predicament  that  while  the  Morocco  question  was  not  worth  a 
great  war,  she  could  not  stop  at  Agadir,  or  negotiate  on  the 
Agadir  basis,  without  risking  such  a  war.  Her  Sic  Volo  had.  in 
short,  failed,  and  in  these  circumstances  the  subsequent  negotia¬ 
tions  could  only  have  the  same  ending. 

The  causes  of  the  Agadir  fia»sco,  how^ever,  lie  deeper  than  the 
arrogant  temper,  the  tortuous  methods,  nnd  the  dangerous  mis- 
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calculations  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  There  is  behind  all  this 
sterile  and  irritating  diplomacy  a  fundamental  dilemma  of  policy. 

It  may  be  most  strikingly  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the 
colonial  achievements  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  those  of  his 
successors  in  the  Chancellorship.  Prince  Bismarck,  as  he 
always  confessed— even  when  he  lent  himself  to  the  over-seas 
projects  of  the  Jingoes — Uas  never  a  KoJonialmensch}  And  yet 
almost  all  the  best  places  Germany  has  won  for  herself  “in 
the  sun  ’’  w’ere  his  handiwork ;  while  his  successors,  pursuing  \ 
a  policy  frankly  expansionist — the  policy  of  “our  future  lies  on  ) 
the  water  ” — have  only  the  most  meagre  results  to  show.  Togo-  i 
land,  the  Cameroons,  South-West  Africa,  East  Africa,  German  ^ 
New  Guinea,  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  and  the  Marshall  Islands, 
were  all  acquired  by  Prince  Bismarck,  whereas  the  Weltpolitik, 
which  has  been  so  loudly  vaunted  and  so  aggressively  practised  i 
since  his  time ,  has  only  produced  Kiao-Chau ,  with  a  few  oddments  1 
such  as  the  Caroline  and  Ladrone  islands,  a  share  of  Samoa,  and 
the  final  delimitation  of  the  earlier  colonies.  What  is  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  extraordinary  contrast?  It  is  that  the  neo- 
Bismarckianism  is  only  Bismarckian  in  name.  It  is  never  tired 
of  appealing  to  the  traditions,  the  example,  the  maxims  of  the 
great  Chancellor ;  but  it  is  itself  only  a  vulgar  travesty  of  his 
policy  formed  in  the  image,  not  of  a  critical  analysis  of  its 
guiding  principles  and  its  highly  complex  and  delicately  adjusted 
methods,  hut  in  that  of  the  popular  but  wholly  mistaken  impres¬ 
sion  of  its  brutalities  and  arrogance. 

Prince  Bismarck’s  chief  aim  after  the  war  of  1870  was  to 
maintain  European  peace  by  the  isolation  of  France.  Whether 
he  was  right  in  this  choice  of  means  need  not  now  be  discussed. 
Suffice  it  that  it  was  a  policy  sanctioned  by  a  tradition  as  old 
as  the  Quadruple  Alliance  and  apparently  confirmed  by  the  rest¬ 
lessness  of  the  Second  Empire.  One  of  its  consequc  es  was  that 
the  friendship  of  England  became  indispensable  to  him,  and  in 
pursuit  of  this  friendship  he  deprecated  colonial  expansion  and 
naval  ambitions.^  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  this  policy  in  its 
entirety  is  now  impracticable,  for  the  economic  interests  of 
Germany  render  a  forward  colonial  policy  absolutely  essential  to 
her,  while  the  changed  ]iolicy  of  Great  Britain  as  illustrated  by 
the  ententea  of  1904  and  1907  have  deprived  her  of  all  practical 
motives  for  abstinence  from  the  colonial  domain.  Nevertheless, 
the  Bismarckian  principle  still  holds  good,  and  it  fell  to  him  to 
illustrate  it  when  in  the  ’eighties  he  gained  for  the  Fatherland 
the  bulk  of  its  present  Colonial  Empire.  It  is  true  that  that  enter- 

(1)  Blum  :  Dnit  DeuUrhe  Peirh  zvr  Zeif  Bi.<>jnnrrk*,  pn.  601-602. 

(2)  Speech  of  Count  Caprivi,  February  5th,  1881.  {SchuJfhess,  1891,  pp.  22- 
23.)  Lemonon  :  L'Evropc  et  In  PoUtiqup  Bntannxque ,  pp.  22-23,  51-54. 
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prise  led  to  strained  relations  with  Great  Britain,  but  the  fault 
certainly  did  not  lie  with  Prince  Bismarck.  From  the  beginning 
he  recognised  the  necessity  of  an  understanding  with  England  ^  and 
the  dangers  to  Germany  which  the  neglect  of  such  an  understand¬ 
ing  would  entail,  and  it  was  wholly  due  to  the  feminine  suspicions 
and  fussiness  of  Lord  Granville  that  he  was  driven  to  the  entente 
with  France  which  enabled  him  to  achieve  his  purpose.  The 
estrangement  was,  however,  short-lived.  A  reconciliation  was 
effected,  and  while  Prince  Bismarck  lived  there  was  a  cordial 
co-operation  between  the  two  countries  undisturbed  by  any 
question  of  colonial  or  naval  rivalry.  That  he  had  certain  naval 
ambitions  is  true,  but  they  were  limited  to  the  contingency  of  war 
with  France,  and  were  so  little  directed  against  England  that  they 
actually  contemplated  as  an  essential  part  of  the  German  naval 
defences  the  permanent  neutrality  of  Heligoland  in  British  hands.® 

In  a  word.  Prince  Bismarck  recognised  that  the  friendship  of 
Great  Britain  was  necessary  to  Germany  for  the  ends  of  his  own 
European  policy,  that  it  would  be  doubly  necessary  in  the  event 
of  colonial  expansion,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  if  ever 
Germany  developed  a  naval  activity  beyond  the  obvious  needs  of 
her  trade,  and  of  her  defences  against  France,  or  possibly  France 
and  Bussia.  This  policy  has  been  abandoned  in  its  major  premise 
by  the  neo-Bismarckians.  It  is  true  that  they  still  affect  to 
believe  that  the  friendship  of  Great  Britain  is  necessary  to,  or  at 
any  rate  desirable  for,  Germany,  but  they  also  think  it  is  com¬ 
patible  with  a  great  German  navy.  In  that  they  are  mistaken. 
A  great  navy,  whatever  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  country  to 
which  it  belongs,  is  a  possible  menace  to  the  vital  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  and  though  no  one  can  contest  the  right  of  any 
country  to  construct  such  a  navy,  it  can  only  do  so  at  the  risk 
of  British  suspicions  and  of  the  appraisement  of  every  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  over-seas  activities  and  of  its  foreign  policy  generally 
on  the  assumption  of  its  possible  enmity.  This  then  is  the 
dilemma  of  German  policy  which  places  all  such  incidents  as 
that  of  Agadir  outside  the  bounds  of  judicial  discussion.  In  a 
period  of  Weltpolitik  Germany  has  made  the  fatal  blunder  of 
challenging  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas,  to  whom  naval  supremacy 
is  the  condition  of  national  existence.  Small  w^onder  then  that 
she  is  fretful  and  ill-tempered,  that  her  best  laid  schemes  often 
“gang  aglev,”  and  that  her  diplomatic  activities  are  dogged  by 
ill-luck. 

Diplomaticus. 

(1)  Fitztnaurice  :  Life,  of  Lord  Granville,  Vol.  IT.,  pp.  337  et  seq.  British  and 
Foreign  State  Papers,  Vol.  LXXVI.,  pp.  786  et  seq. 

(2)  Bismarck  ;  Reflections  and  Reminiscences,  Vol.  II.,  p.  34. 
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By  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

I. — Our  idea  of  death. 

It  has  been  well  said  : 

“Death  and  death  alone  is  what  we  must  consult  about  life; 
and  not  some  vague  future  or  survival,  in  which  we  shall  not  be 
present.  It  is  our  owm  end ;  and  everything  happens  in  the 
interval  between  death  and  now.  Do  not  talk  to  me  of  those 
imaginary  prolongations  which  wield  over  us  the  childish  spell 
of  number ;  do  not  talk  to  me — to  me  who  am  to  die  outright — of 
societies  and  peoples !  There  is  no  reality,  there  is  no  true 
duration,  save  that  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave.  The  rest 
is  mere  bombast,  show,  delusion !  They  call  me  a  master 
because  of  some  magic  in  my  speech  and  thoughts ;  but  I  am  a 
frightened  child  in  the  presence  of  death  !  ”  * 


II. — A  primitive  idea. 

That  is  where  we  stand.  For  us,  death  is  the  one  event  that 
counts  in  our  life  and  in  our  universe.  It  is  the  point  whereat 
all  that  escapes  our  vigilance  unites  and  conspires  against  our 
happiness.  The  more  our  thoughts  struggle  to  turn  away  from  it, 
the  closer  do  they  press  around  it.  The  more  we  dread  it,  the 
more  dreadful  it  becomes,  for  it  battens  but  on  our  fears.  He  who 
seeks  to  forget  it  burdens  his  memory  with  it ;  he  who  tries  to  shun 
it  meets  naught  else.  But,  though  we  think  of  death  incessantly, 
we  do  so  unconsciously,  without  learning  to  know  death.  We 
compel  our  attention  to  turn  its  back  upon  it,  instead  of  going  to 
it  with  uplifted  head.  We  exhaust  all  our  forces,  w^hich  ought 
to  face  death  boldly,  in  distracting  oilr  will  from  it.  We  deliver 
death  into  the  dim  hands  of  instinct  and  we  grant  it  not  one  hour 
of  our  intelligence.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  idea  of  death,  which 
should  be  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  luminous — being  the 
most  persistent  and  the  most  inevitable — remains  the  flimsiest 
of  our  ideas  and  the  only  one  that  is  backward  ?  How  should  we 
know  the  one  power  which  we  never  looked  in  the  iace?  How 
could  it  profit  by  flashes  kindled  only  to  help  us  escape  it?  To 
fathom  its  abysses,  we  wait  until  the  most  enfeebled,  the  most 
disordered  moments  of  our  life  arrive.  We  do  not  think  of  death 
until  we  have  no  longer  the  strength,  I  will  not  say  to  think,  but 

(1)  Copyright  U.S.A.,  1911,  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  .Ml  rights  reserved. 

(2)  Marie  Leneru,  Les  Affranchix,  Act  III.,  Sc.  IV. 
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even  to  breathe.  A  man  returning  among  us  from  another  century 
would  not  recognise  without  difficulty,  in  the  depths  of  a  present- 
day  soul,  the  image  of  his  gods,  of  his  duty,  of  his  love,  or  of  his 
universe;  but  the  figure  of  death,  when  everything  has  changed 
around  it  and  when  even  that  which  composes  it  and  upon  which 
it  rests  has  vanished,  he  w'ould  find  almost  untouched,  rough- 
drawn  as  it  was  by  our  fathers,  hundreds,  nay,  thousands  of  years 
ago.  Our  intelligence,  grown  so  bold  and  active,  has  not  worked 
upon  this  figure,  has  added  no  single  touch  to  it.  Though  we  may 
no  longer  believe  in  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  all  the  vital  cells 
of  the  most  sceptical  among  us  are  still  steeped  in  the  appalling 
mystery  of  the  Hebrew  Sheol,  the  pagan  Hades  or  the  Christian 
Hell.  Though  it  may  no  longer  be  lighted  by  very  definite  flames, 
the  gulf  still  opens  at  the  end  of  life  and,  if  less  known,  is  all 
the  more  formidable.  And,  therefore,  when  the  impending  hour 
strikes  to  which  we  dared  not  raise  our  eyes,  everything  fails  us 
at  the  same  time.  Those  two  or  three  uncertain  ideas  whereon, 
without  examining  them,  we  had  meant  to  lean  give  way  like 
rushes  beneath  the  weight  of  the  last  moments.  In  vain  we  seek 
a  refuge  among  reflections  that  rave  or  are  strange  to  us  and  do 
not  know  the  roads  to  our  heart.  No  one  awaits  us  on  the  last 
shore  where  all  is  unprepared,  where  naught  remains  afoot  save 
terror. 

III. — W c  must  enlighten  and  establish  our  idea  of  death. 

It  were  a  salutary  thing  for  each  of  us  to  work  out  his  idea 
of  death  in  the  light  of  his  days  and  the  strength  of  his  intelli¬ 
gence  and  to  learn  to  stand  by  it.  He  would  say  to  death  : 

“I  know  not  who  yon  are,  or  I  would  be  your  master;  but,  in 
days  when  my  eyes  saw  clearer  than  to-day,  I  learnt  what 
you  are  not  :  that  is  enough  to  prevent  you  from  becoming  my 
master.” 

He  would  thus  carry,  imprinted  on  his  memory,  a  tried  image 
against  which  the  last  agony  would  not  prevail  and  in  which  the 
phantom-stricken  eyes  would  take  fresh  comfort.  Instead  of  the 
terrible  prayer  of  the  dying,  which  is  the  prayer  of  the  depths, 
he  would  say  his  own  prayer,  that  of  the  peaks  of  his  life,  where 
would  be  gathered,  like  angels  of  peace,  the  most  limpid,  the  most 
pellucid  thoughts  of  his  life.  Is  not  that  the  prayer  of  prayers? 
After  all,  what  is  a  true  and  worthy  prayer,  if  not  the  most 
ardent  and  disinterested  effort  to  reach  and  grasp  the  unknown? 

IV. — We  must  rid  death  of  that  whieh  goes  before. 

“The  doctors  and  the  priests,”  said  Napoleon,  have  long  beeji 
making  death  grievous.” 
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Jjet  us,  then,  learn  to  look  upon  it  as  it  is  in  itself,  free  from 
the  horrors  of  matter  and  stripped  of  the  terrors  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Let  us  first  get  rid  of  all  that  goes  before  and  does  not 
belong  to  it.  Thus,  we  impute  to  it  the  tortures  of  the  last 
illness ;  and  that  is  not  right.  Illnesses  have  nothing  in  common 
with  that  which  ends  them.  They  form  part  of  life  and  not 
of  death.  We  easily  forget  the  most  cruel  sufferings  that  restore 
us  to  health ;  and  the  first  sun  of  convalescence  destroys  the 
most  unbearable  memories  of  the  chamber  of  pain.  But  let 
death  come ;  and  at  once  we  overwdielm  it  with  all  the  evil  done 
before  it.  Not  a  tear  but  is  remembered  and  used  as  a  reproach, 
not  a  cry  of  pain  but  becomes  a  cry  of  accusation.  Death  alone 
bears  the  weight  of  the  errors  of  nature  or  the  ignorance  of 
science  that  have  uselessly  prolonged  torments  in  whose  name 
we  curse  death  because  it  puts  an  end  to  them. 

V. — The  pangs  of  death  must  he  attributed  to  man  alone. 

In  point  of  fact,  whereas  the  sicknesses  belong  to  nature  or  to 
life,  the  agony,  which  seems  peculiar  to  death,  is  w'holly  in  the 
hands  of  man.  Now’  what  we  most  dread  is  the  awful  struggle 
at  the  end  and  especially  the  hateful  moment  of  rupture  which 
we  shall  perhaps  see  approaching  during  long  hours  of  helpless¬ 
ness,  and  w'hich  suddenly  hurls  us,  disarmed,  abandoned  and 
stripped,  into  an  unknown  that  is  the  home  of  the  only  invincible 
terrors  w^hich  the  human  soul  has  ever  felt. 

It  is  twdce  unjust  to  impute  the  torments  of  that  moment  to 
death.  We  shall  see  presently  in  what  manner  a  man  of  to-day, 
if  he  would  remain  faithful  to  his  ideas,  should  picture  to  himself 
the  unknown  into  which  death  flings  us.  Let  us  confine  our¬ 
selves  here  to  the  last  struggle.  As  science  progresses,  it 
prolongs  the  agony  which  is  the  most  dreadful  moment  and  the 
sharpest  peak  of  human  pain  and  horror,  for  the  witnesses,  at 
least ;  for,  often,  the  sensibility  of  him  w'ho,  in  Bossuet’s  phrase, 
is  “at  bay  w’ith  death,”  is  already  greatly  blunted  and  perceives 
no  more  than  the  distant  murmur  of  the  sufferings  which  he 
seems  to  be  enduring.  All  the  doctors  consider  it  their  first  duty 
to  protract  as  long  as  possible  even  the  most  excruciating  con¬ 
vulsions  of  the  most  hopeless  agony.  Who  has  not,  at  a  bedside, 
tw’enty  times  wished  and  not  once  dared  to  throw  himself  at 
their  feet  and  implore  them  to  show  mercy?  They  are  filled 
wdth  so  great  a  certainty  and  the  duty  w’hich  they  obey  leaves 
so  little  room  for  the  least  doubt  that  pity  and  reason,  blinded 
by  tears,  curb  their  revolt  and  shrink  back  before  a  law  which 
all  recognise  and  revere  as  the  highest  law  of  human  conscience. 
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VI, — The  mistake  of  the  doctors  in  prolonging  the  pangs  of 

death. 

One  day,  this  prejudice  will  strike  us  as  barbarian.  Its  roots 
go  down  to  the  unacknowledged  fears  left  in  the  heart  by 
religions  that  have  long  since  died  out  in  the  minds  of  men.  That 
is  why  the  doctors  act  as  though  they  were  convinced  that  there 
is  no  knowm  torture  but  is  preferable  to  those  awaiting  us 
in  the  unknown.  They  seem  persuaded  that  every  minute 
gained  amidst  the  most  intolerable  sufferings  is  snatched  from 
incomparably  more  dreadful  sufferings  which  the  mysteries  of  the 
hereafter  reserve  for  men ;  and,  of  two  evils,  to  avoid  that  which 
they  know  to  be  imaginary,  they  choose  the  real  one.  Besides, 
in  thus  delaying  the  end  of  a  torture,  w’hich,  as  good  Seneca 
says,  is  the  best  part  of  that  torture,  they  are  only  yielding  to 
the  unanimous  error  which  daily  strengthens  the  circle  wherein 
it  is  confined  :  the  prolongation  of  the  agony  increasing  the 
horror  of  death ;  and  the  horror  of  death  demanding  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  agony. 

VII. — Their  arguments. 

They,  on  their  part,  say  or  might  say  that,  in  the  present 
stage  of  science,  two  or  three  cases  excepted,  there  is  never  a 
certainty  of  death.  Not  to  support  life  to  its  last  limits,  even 
at  the  cost  of  insupportable  torments,  were  perhaps  to  kill. 
Doubtless  there  is  not  one  chance  in  a  hundred  thousand  that 
the  sufferer  escape.  No  matter.  If  that  chance  exist  which, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  will  give  but  a  few  days  or,  at  the 
utmost,  a  few  months  of  a  life  that  will  not  be  the  real  life, 
but  much  rather,  as  the  Latin  said,  “an  extended  death,”  those 
hundred  thousand  torments  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  A  single 
hour  snatched  from  death  outweighs  a  whole  existence  of 
tortures. 

Here  are,  face  to  face,  two  values  that  cannot  be  compared  ; 
and,  if  we  mean  to  weigh  them  in  the  same  balance,  we  must 
heap  the  scale  which  we  see  with  all  that  remains  to  us,  that  is, 
with  every  imaginable  pain,  for  at  the  decisive  hour  this  is  the 
only  weight  that  counts  and  is  heavy  enough  to  raise  by  a  few 
degrees  the  other  scale  that  dips  into  what  we  do  not  see  and 
is  loaded  with  the  thick  darkness  of  another  world. 

VIIT. — That  which  does  not  belong  to  death. 

Increased  by  so  many  adventitious  horrors,  the  horror  of  death 
becomes  such  that,  without  reasoning,  we  accept  the  doctors’ 
reasons.  And  yet  there  is  one  point  on  which  they  are  beginning 
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to  yield  and  to  agree.  They  are  slowly  consenting,  when  there 
is  no  hope  left,  if  not  to  deaden,  at  least  to  lull  the  last  agonies. 
Formerly,  none  of  them  would  have  dared  to  do  so ;  and,  even 
to-day,  many  of  them  hesitate  and,  like  misers,  measure  out  drop 
by  drop  the  clemency  and  peace  which  they  grudge  and  which  they 
ought  to  lavish,  dread  g  lest  they  should  weaken  the  last 
resistance,  that  is  to  sa^ ,  the  most  useless  and  painful  quiverings 
of  life  that  does  not  wish  to  give  place  to  the  coming  quiet. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  decide  whether  their  pity  might  show 
greater  daring.  It  is  enough  to  state  once  more  that  all  this  does 
not  concern  death.  It  happens  before  it  and  below  it.  It  is  not 
the  arrival  of  death,  but  the  departure  of  life  that  is  appalling. 

It  is  not  death,  but  life  that  we  must  act  upon.  It  is  not  death 
that  attacks  life ;  it  is  life  that  wrongfully  resists  death.  Evils 
hasten  up  from  every  side  at  the  approach  of  death,  but  not  at 
its  call;  and,  though  they  gather  round  it,  they  did  not  come 
with  it.  Do  you  accuse  sleep  of  the  fatigue  that  oppresses  you 
if  you  do  not  yield  to  it?  All  those  strugglings,  those  waitings, 
those  tossings,  those  tragic  cursings  are  on  this  same  side  of  the 
slope  to  which  we  cling  and  not  on  the  other  side.  They  are, 
for  that  matter,  accidental  and  temporary  and  emanate  only 
from  our  ignorance.  All  our  knowledge  only  helps  us  to  die  in 
greater  pain  than  the  animals  that  know  nothing.  A  day  will 
come  when  science  will  turn  against  its  error  and  no  longer 
hesitate  to  shorten  our  misfortunes.  A  day  wdll  come  when  it 
will  dare  and  act  with  certainty;  when  life,  grown  wiser,  will 
depart  silently  at  its  hour,  knowing  that  it  has  reached  its  term, 
even  as  it  withdraws  silently  every  evening,  knowing  that  its 
task  is  done.  Once  the  doctor  and  the  sick  man  have  learnt 
what  they  have  to  learn,  there  will  be  no  physical  or  meta¬ 
physical  reason  why  the  advent  of  death  should  not  be  as  salutary 
as  that  of  sleep.  Perhaps  even,  as  there  will  be  other  things 
to  consider,  it  will  be  possible  to  surround  death  with  deeper 
delights  and  fairer  dreams.  Henceforth,  in  any  case,  once  death 
is  exonerated  from  all  that  goes  before,  it  will  be  easier  to  face 
it  without  fear  and  to  enlighten  that  which  follows  after. 

IX. — The  horrors  of  the  grave  also  do  not  belong  to  death. 

Death,  as  we  usually  picture  it,  has  two  terrors  looming  behind 
it.  The  first  has  neither  face  nor  shape  and  overshadows  the 
whole  region  of  our  mind ;  the  other  is  more  definite,  more 
explicit,  but  almost  as  powerful  and  strikes  all  our  senses.  Let 
us  first  examine  the  latter. 

Even  as  we  impute  to  death  all  the  evils  that  precede  it,  so 
do  we  add  to  the  dread  which  it  inspires  all  that  happens  beyond 
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it,  thus  doing  it  the  same  injustice  at  its  going  as  at  its  coming. 

Is  it  death  that  digs  our  graves  and  orders  us  to  keep  there  that 
which  w'as  made  to  disappear?  If  we  cannot  think  without 
horror  of  the  fate  of  the  beloved  in  the  grave,  is  it  death  or  we 
that  placed  him  there?  Because  death  carries  the  spirit  to  some 
place  unknown,  shall  we  reproach  it  with  our  bestowal  of  the 
body  which  it  leaves  with  us?  Death  descends  upon  us  to  take 
away  a  life  or  change  its  form  :  let  us  judge  it  by  what  it  does, 
and  not  by  what  we  do  before  it  comes  and  after  it  is  gone. 
And  it  is  already  far  away  when  we  begin  the  frightful  work 
which  we  try  hard  to  prolong  as  much  as  we  possibly  can,  as 
though  we  were  persuaded  that  it  is  our  only  security  against 
forgetfulness.  I  am  well  aware  that,  from  any  other  than  the 
human  point  of  view,  this  proceeding  is  very  innoxious.  Looked 
upon  from  a  sufficient  height,  decomposing  flesh  is  no  more  repul¬ 
sive  than  a  fading  flower  or  a  crumbling  stone.  But,  when  all  is 
said,  it  offends  our  senses,  shocks  our  memory,  daunts  our 
courage,  wffiereas  it  would  be  so  easy  for  us  to  avoid  the  hateful 
test.  Purified  by  fire,  the  memory  lives  in  the  heights  as  a 
beautiful  idea  ;  and  death  is  naught  but  an  immortal  birth  cradled 
in  flames.  This  has  been  well  understood  by  the  wisest  and 
happiest  nations  in  history.  What  happens  in  our  graves  poisons 
our  thoughts  together  with  our  bodies.  The  figure  of  death,  in 
the  imagination  of  men,  depends  before  all  upon  the  form  of 
burial ;  and  the  funeral  rites  govern  not  only  the  fate  of  those 
who  depart,  but  also  the  happiness  of  those  who  stay,  for  they 
raise  in  the  very  background  of  life  the  great  image  upon  which 
their  eyes  linger  in  consolation  or  despair. 

XX. — When  contemplating  the  unknown  into  which  death 
hurls  us,  let  us  first  put  religious  fears  from  our  minds. 

There  is,  therefore,  but  one  terror  particular  to  death  :  that  of 
the  unknowui  into  which  it  hurls  us.  In  facing  it,  let  us  not 
delay  in  putting  from  our  minds  all  that  the  positive  religions 
have  left  there.  Let  us  remember  only  that  it  is  not  for  us  to 
prove  that  they  are  not  proved,  but  for  them  to  establish  that 
they  are  true.  Now  not  one  of  them  brings  us  a  proof  before 
which  a  candid  intelligence  can  bow.  Nor  would  it  suffice  if  that 
intelligence  were  able  to  bow  :  for  man  lawfully  to  believe  and 
thus  to  limit  his  endless  seeking,  the  proof  would  need  to  be  irre¬ 
sistible.  The  God  offered  to  us  by  the  best  and  strongest  proof 
has  given  us  our  reason  to  employ  loyally  and  fully,  that  is  to 
say,  to  try  to  attain,  before  all  and  in  all  things,  that  which 
appears  to  be  the  truth.  Can  He  exact  that  we  should  accept, 
in  spite  of  it,  a  belief  of  which  the  wisest  and  the  most  ardent  do 
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not,  from  the  human  point  of  view,  deny  the  uncertainty?  He 
proposes  for  our  consideration  a  very  doubtful  story  which,  even 
if  scientifically  established,  would  prove  nothing  and  which  is 
buttressed  by  prophecies  and  miracles  no  less  uncertain.  If  not 
by  our  reason,  by  what  then  would  He  have  us  decide?  By  usage? 
By  the  accidents  of  race  or  birth,  by  some  aesthetic  or  senti¬ 
mental  hazard  ?  Or  has  He  set  within  us  another  higher  and  surer 
faculty  before  which  the  understanding  must  yield?  If  so,  where 
is  it?  What  is  its  name?  If  that  God  punishes  us  for  not 
having  blindly  followed  a  faith  that  does  not  force  itself  irre¬ 
sistibly  upon  the  intelligence  which  He  gave  us ;  if  He  chastises 
us  for  not  having  made,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  enigma  with 
which  He  confronts  us,  a  choice  which  condemns  the  best  and 
most  divine  part  of  that  which  He  has  placed  in  us,  we  have 
nothing  left  to  reply ;  w’e  are  the  dupes  of  a  cruel  and  incom¬ 
prehensible  sport,  we  are  the  victims  of  a  terrible  snare  and  an 
immense  injustice;  and,  whatever  the  torments  wherewith  the 
latter  loads  us,  they  will  be  less  intolerable  than  the  eternal 
presence  of  its  Author. 

XI. — Annihilation  impossible. 

Here  we  stand  before  the  abyss.  It  is  void  of  all  the  dreams 
with  which  our  fathers  peopled  it.  They  thought  that  they  Icnew 
what  was  there  ;  we  know  only  what  is  not  there.  It  has  enlarged 
itself  with  all  that  we  have  learnt  to  know  nothing  of.  While 
waiting  for  a  scientific  certainty  to  break  through  its  darkness — 
for  man  has  the  right  to  hope  for  that  which  he  does  not  yet 
conceive — the  only  point  that  interests  us,  because  it  is  situated 
in  the  little  circle  which  our  actual  intelligence  traces  in  the 
thickest  blackness  of  the  night,  is  to  know  whether  the  unknown 
for  which  we  are  bound  will  be  dreadful  or  not. 

Outside  the  religions,  there  are  four  imaginable  solutions  and 
no  more  :  total  annihilation ;  survival  with  our  consciousness  of 
to-day  ;  survival  without  any  sort  of  consciousness ;  lastly,  survival 
with  universal  consciousness  or  with  a  consciousness  different  from 
that  which  we  possess  in  this  world. 

Total  annihilation  is  impossible.  We  are  the  prisoners  of  an 
infinity  without  outlet,  wherein  nothing  perishes,  wherein  every¬ 
thing  is  dispersed,  but  nothing  lost.  Neither  a  body  nor  a 
thought  can  drop  out  of  the  universe,  out  of  time  and  space. 
Not  an  atom  of  our  flesh,  not  a  quiver  of  our  nerves  w’ill  go 
where  they  will  cease  to  be ,  for  there  is  no  place  where  anything 
ceases  to  be.  The  brightness  of  a  star  extinguished  millions  of 
years  ago  still  wanders  in  the  ether  where  our  eyes  will  perhaps 
behold  it  this  very  night,  pursuing  its  endless  road.  It  is  the 
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same  with  all  that  we  see,  as  w’ith  all  that  we  do  not  see.  To 
be  able  to  do  away  with  a  thing,  that  is  to  say,  to  fling  it  into 
nothingness,  nothingness  would  have  to  exist;  and,  if  it  exist, 
under  whatever  form,  it  is  no  longer  nothingness.  As  soon  as  we 
try  to  analyse  it,  to  define  it,  or  to  understand  it,  thoughts  and 
expressions  fail  us  or  create  that  which  they  are  struggling  to 
deny.  It  is  as  contrary  to  the  nature  of  our  reason  and  probably 
of  all  imaginable  reason  to  conceive  nothingness  as  to  conceive 
limits  of  infinity.  Nothingness,  besides,  is  but  a  negative  infinity, 
a  sort  of  infinity  of  darkness  opposed  to  that  which  our  intelligence 
strives  to  enlighten,  or  rather  it  is  but  a  child-name  or  nickname 
which  our  mind  has  bestowed  upon  that  which  it  has  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  embrace,  for  we  call  nothingness  all  that  which  escapes 
our  senses  or  our  reason  and  exists  without  our  knowledge.  The 
more  that  human  thought  rises  and  increases,  the  less  compre¬ 
hensible  does  nothingness  become.  In  any  case — and  this  is  what 
matters  here — if  nothingness  were  possible,  since  it  could  not  be 
anything  whatever,  it  could  not  be  dreadful. 

Xii. — The  survival  of  our  consciousness. 

Next  comes  survival  with  our  consciousness  of  to-day.  I  have 
broached  this  question  in  an  essay  on  Immortality of  which  1 
will  only  reproduce  an  essential  passage,  contenting  myself  with 
supporting  it  with  a  few  new  considerations. 

What  composes  this  sense  of  the  ego  which  turns  each  of  us 
into  the  centre  of  the  universe,  the  only  point  that  matters  in 
space  and  time?  Is  it  formed  of  sensations  of  our  body,  or  of 
thoughts  independent  of  our  body?  Would  our  body  be  conscious 
of  itself  without  our  mind  ?  And ,  on  the  other  hand ,  w-hat  would 
our  mind  be  without  our  body?  We  know  bodies  without  mind, 
but  no  mind  without  a  body.  It  is  almost  certain  that  an  intel¬ 
lect  devoid  of  senses,  devoid  of  organs  to  create  and  nourish  it, 
exists ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  ours  could  thus  exist 
and  yet  remain  similar  to  that  which  derived  from  our  sensibility 
all  that  gave  it  life. 

XIII. — It  seems  impossible. 

This  ego,  as  we  conceive  it  w’hen  we  reflect  upon  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  its  destruction,  this  ego  is  neither  our  mind  nor  our 
body,  since  we  recognise  that  both  are  waves  that  flow’  aw’ay 
and  are  renewed  incessantly.  Is  it  an  immovable  point,  which 
could  not  be  form  or  substance,  for  these  are  always  in  evolution, 

(1)  This  essay  forms  part  of  the  volume  published  under  the  title  of  Life, 
and  Flowers  (George  Allen). — Translator's  Note. 
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nor  life,  which  is  the  cause  or  effect  of  form  and  substance?  In 
truth,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  apprehend  or  define  it,  to  tell 
where  it  dwells.  When  we  try  to  go  l)ack  to  its  last  source, 
we  find  hardly  more  than  a  succession  of  memories,  a  series  of 
ideas,  confused,  for  that  matter,  and  unsettled,  attached  to  the 
one  instinct  of  living  :  a  series  of  habits  of  our  sensibility  and  of 
conscious  or  unconscious  reactions  against  the  surrounding  pheno¬ 
mena.  When  all  is  said,  the  most  steadfast  point  of  that  nebula 
is  our  memory,  which  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  a  somewhat 
external,  a  somewhat  accessory  faculty  and,  in  any  case,  one  of 
the  frailest  faculties  of  our  brain,  one  of  those  which  disappear 
the  most  promptly  at  the  least  disturbance  of  our  health.  As  an 
English  poet  has  very  truly  said,  “that  which  clamours  aloud  for 
eternity  is  the  very  part  of  me  that  will  perish.” 

It  matters  not  :  that  uncertain,  indiscernible,  fleeting  and 
precarious  ego  is  so  much  the  centre  of  our  being,  interests  us 
so  exclusively,  that  every  reality  of  our  life  disappears  before  this 
phantom.  It  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  to  us  that  through¬ 
out  eternity  our  body  or  its  substance  should  know  every  joy  and 
every  glory,  undergo  the  most  splendid  and  delightful  transforma¬ 
tions,  become  flower,  perfume,  beauty,  light,  air,  star;  it  is  like¬ 
wise  indifferent  to  us  that  our  intellect  should  expand  until  it 
mixes  with  the  life  of  the  worlds,  understands  and  governs  it. 
We  are  persuaded  that  all  this  will  not  affect  us,  will  give  us 
no  pleasure,  will  not  happen  to  ourselves,  unless  that  memory 
of  a  few  almost  always  insignificant  facts  accompany  us  and 
witness  those  unimaginable  joys. 

“I  care  not,”  says  this  narrow  ego,  in  its  firm  resolve  to  under¬ 
stand  nothing,  “I  care  not  if  the  loftiest,  the  freest,  the  fairest 
portions  of  my  mind  be  eternally  living  and  radiant  in  the  supreme 
gladnesses:  they  are  no  longer  mine;  I  do  not  know  them. 
Death  has  cut  the  network  of  nerves  or  memories  that  connected 
them  with  I  know  not  what  centre  wherein  lies  the  sensitive 
point  which  I  feel  to  be  all  myself.  They  are  now  set  loose, 
floating  in  space  and  time,  and  their  fate  is  as  unknown  to  me 
as  that  of  the  most  distant  constellations.  Anything  that  occurs 
exists  for  me  only  upon  condition  that  I  be  able  to  recall  it  within 
that  mysterious  being  Avhieh  is  I  know  not  where  and  precisely 
nowhere,  which  I  turn  like  a  mirror  about  this  world  whose 
phenomena  take  shape  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  reflected  in  it.”' 

Let  us,  then,  consider  that  all  that  composes  our  consciousness 
comes  first  of  all  from  our  body.  Our  mind  does  but  organise 
that  which  is  supplied  by  our  senses ;  and  even  the  images  and 
words — which  in  rerlity  are  hut  images — by  the  aid  of  which  it 
strives  to  tear  itself  from  those  senses  and  deny  their  sway  are 
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borrowed  from  them.  How  could  that  mind  remain  what  it  was 
when  there  is  nothing  left  to  it  of  that  which  formed  it?  When 
our  mind  no  longer  has  a  body,  what  shall  it  carry  with  it  into 
infinity  whereby  to  recognise  itself,  seeing  that  it  knows  itself 
only  by  grace  of  that  body  ?  A  few  memories  of  a  life  in  common  ? 
Will  those  memories,  which  were  already  fading  in  this  world, 
suffice  to  separate  it  for  ever  from  the  rest  of  the  universe,  in 
boundless  space  and  unlimited  time? 

XIV. — The  same,  continued. 

“But,”  I  shall  be  told,  “there  is  more  in  us  than  the  intellect 
discovers.  We  have  many  things  within  us  which  our  senses  have 
not  placed  there ;  we  contain  a  being  superior  to  the  one  w'e 
know.” 

That  is  probable,  nay,  certain  :  the  share  occupied  by  uncon¬ 
sciousness,  that  is  to  say,  by  that  which  represents  the  universe, 
is  enormous  and  preponderant.  But  how  shall  the  ego  which  we 
know  and  whose  destiny  alone  concerns  us  recognise  all  those 
things  and  that  superior  being  whom  it  has  never  known  ?  What 
will  it  do  in  the  presence  of  that  stranger?  If  I  be  told  that 
that  stranger  is  myself,  I  will  readily  agree;  but  was  that  which 
upon  earth  felt  and  measured  my  joys  and  sorrows  and  gave 
birth  to  the  few  memories  and  thoughts  that  remain  to  me,  was 
that  this  unmoved,  unseen  stranger  who  existed  in  me  without 
my  cognisance,  even  as  I  am  probably  about  to  live  in  him 
without  his  concerning  himself  with  a  presence  that  will  bring 
him  but  the  pitiful  recollection  of  a  thing  that  is  no  more? 
Now  that  he  has  taken  my  place,  while  destroying,  in  order  to 
acquire  a  greater  consciousness,  all  that  formed  my  small  con¬ 
sciousness  here  below,  is  it  not  another  life  commencing,  a  life 
whose  joys  and  sorrows  will  pass  above  my  head,  not  even  brushing 
with  their  new'  w'ings  that  which  I  feel  myself  to  be  to-day? 

XV. — If  it  were  possible,  it  would  not  he  dreadful. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  a  survival  with  our  present  conscious¬ 
ness  is  as  impossible  and  as  incomprehensible  as  total  annihila¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  even  if  it  were  admissible,  it  would  not  be 
dreadful.  It  is  certain  that,  when  the  body  disappears,  all 
physical  sufferings  will  disappear  at  the  same  time  ;  for  we  cannot 
imagine  a  soul  suffering  in  a  body  which  it  no  longer  possesses. 
With  them  will  vanish  simultaneously  all  that  we  call  mental 
or  moral  sufferings,  seeing  that  all  of  them,  if  we  examine  them 
well,  spring  from  the  ties  and  habits  of  our  senses.  Our  soul 
feels  the  reaction  of  the  sufferings  of  our  body,  or  of  the  bodies 
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that  surround  it ;  it  cannot  suffer  in  itself  or  through  itself. 
Slighted  affection,  shattered  love,  disappointments,  failures, 
despair,  treachery,  personal  humiliations,  as  well  as  the  afflictions 
and  the  loss  of  those  whom  it  loves,  acquire  the  sting  that  hurts 
it  only  by  passing  through  the  body  which  it  animates.  Outside 
its  own  sorrow,  which  is  the  sorrow  of  not  knowing,  the  soul,  once 
delivered  from  its  body,  could  suffer  only  at  the  recollection  of 
that  body.  It  is  possible  that  it  still  grieves  over  the  troubles  of 
those  whom  it  has  left  behind  on  earth.  But,  in  the  eyes  of  that 
which  no  longer  counts  the  days,  those  troubles  will  seem  so 
brief  that  it  will  not  grasp  their  duration  ;  and,  knowing  what 
they  are  and  whither  they  lead,  it  will  not  behold  their  severity. 

The  soul  is  insensible  to  all  that  is  not  happiness.  It  is  made 
only  for  infinite  joy,  which  is  the  joy  of  knowing  and  understand¬ 
ing.  It  can  grieve  only  at  perceiving  its  own  limits ;  but  to 
perceive  those  limits,  when  one  is  no  longer  bound  by  space  and 
time,  is  already  to  transcend  them. 

(Trnvftlnted  by  Texrira  dr  Mattos.) 

(To  he  concluded.) 
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It  is  commonly  asserted  that  Trelawny  proposed  marriage  to 
Shelley’s  widow.  He  was  sufficiently  a  creature  of  impulse  to 
propose  marriage  to  any  woman — and  also  to  repent  having  done 
so  ;  but,  in  this  case,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  made  more  than 
a  “sort  of  a”  proposal.  The  texts  on  which  the  story  of  it  is 
founded  are  as  follows  :  — 

Trelawny  to  Mary  Shelley  ; — 

“Do  not  you,  dear  Mary,  abandon  me  by  following  the  evil  example  of 
my  other  ladies.  I  should  not  w'onder  if  fate,  without  our  choice,  united 
us;  and  who  can  control  his  fate?  I  blindly  follow  his  decrees,  dear  Mary.” 

Mary  Shelley  to  Trelawny  :  — 

“Do  you  think  that  I  shall  ever  marry?  Never — neither  you  nor  anybody 
else.  Mary  Shellej’  shall  be  written  on  my  tomb — and  why?  I  cannot  tell, 
except  that  it  is  so  pretty  a  name  that  though  I  were  to  preach  to  myself 
for  years,  I  never  should  have  the  heart  to  get  rid  of  it.” 

Trelawny  to  Mary  Shelley  : — 

“  I  was  more  delighted  with  your  resolve  not  to  change  your  name  than 
with  any  other  portion  of  your  letter.  Trelawny,  too,  is  a  good  name,  and 
sounds  as  well  as  Shelley;  it  fills  the  mouth  as  well,  and  will  as  soon  raise 
a  spirit.” 

Mary  Shelley  to  Trelawny — saying  the  last  word  in  the 
matter  :  — 

“  My  name  will  never  be  Trelawny.  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was  when 
you  first  knew  me,  but  I  am  as  proud.  I  must  have  the  entire  affection, 
devotion,  and,  above  all,  the  solicitous  protection  of  one  who  would  win 
me.  You  belong  to  womenkind  in  general,  and  Mary  Shelley  will  never 
be  yours.” 

That  is  all ;  and  the  emotional  situation  is  extraordinary  rather 
than  romantic.  It  seems  the  more  extraordinary  when  we 
examine  it  in  the  new  light  thrown  by  the  Letters  of  Edtcard 
John  Trelawny,  recently  edited  by  Mr.  H.  Buxton  Forman. 
From  these  we  discover  that,  at  the  time  of  Shelley’s  death, 
Trelawny  was  making  passionate  protestations  of  love,  not  for 
Mary  Shelley,  but  for  her  sister  by  affinity,  Byron’s  Jane  for 
Claire)  Clairmont ;  and,  in  the  later  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
Miss  Clairmont,  when  both  he  and  she  were  old,  we  find  him 
criticising  Mary  Shelley  in  a  manner  in  which  men  do  not 
criticise  the  women  whom  they  have  loved — speaking  of  her  as 
“the  most  conventional  slave  I  ever  knew,”  as  “devoid  of 
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imagination  and  poetry,”  as  ‘‘the  weakest  of  her  sex,”  and  as 
one  wdio  ‘‘even  affected  the  pious  dodge,  such  w’as  her  yearning 
for  society.” 

Truly  it  is  a  queer  tangle ;  and  it  increases  in  queerness  when 
we  read  Miss  Clairmont’s  remarks  about  Trelawny  in  her  letters 
to  Mary  Shelley  :  ‘‘  There  is  a  certain  want  of  sympathy  between 
us  which  makes  writing  to  him  extremely  disagreeable  to  me.  .  .  . 
He  is  full  of  fine  feelings  and  has  no  principles,  T  am  full  of  fine 
principles  but  never  had  a  feeling ;  he  receives  all  his  impressions 
through  his  heart,  I  through  my  head.  Que  voulez-vovs?  Le 
moyeM  de  se  rencontrcr  when  one  is  bound  for  the  North  Pole 
and  the  other  for  the  South?”  Et  cetera.  One  can  make  little 
of  it  all  except  that  Trelawny  was  a  violent,  variable,  and  terrify¬ 
ing  suitor,  and  that  both  Mary  and  Claire  felt  apprehension,  not 
unnaturally,  mingled  with  their  high  regard  for  him.  An  article 
on  Mary  Shelley’s  suitors  would  be  quickly  finished  if  Trelawny 
had  been  the  only  one. 

But  he  was  not ;  and  this  preface  brings  us  to  a  curious  three- 
cornered  love  affair,  in  which  the  three  names  involved  are  those 
of  Mary  Shelley,  John  Howard  Payne,  the  author  of  ‘‘Home, 
Sweet  Home,”  and  Washington  Irving.  And  that  story  is  new 
as  well  as  strange.  There  is  no  word  about  it  in  the  liives  of 
any  of  the  three  actors  in  the  drama.  Mrs.  Shelley’s  name  is  not 
even  mentioned  in  the  Lives  of  Washington  Irving  and  Payne. 
Payne’s  and  Washington  Irving’s  names  are  not  even  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  Ijives  of  Mrs.  Shelley.  Payne  was  the  only  one 
of  the  three  to  whom  the  things  which  happened  mattered  ;  and 
he  did  not  speak  about  them.  The  record  of  them,  however,  was 
among  his  papers,  which  passed  through  the  hands  of  autograph 
collectors  for  a  long  time  before  their  significance  w^as  recognised  ; 
and  from  those  papers  the  story  can  be  reconstructed. 

A  word  to  begin  with  about  John  Howard  Payne. 

Born  in  1791,  Payne  was  the  son  of  a  New  York  school¬ 
master,  and  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house.  Inspired 
by  the  fame  of  Betty,  the  Young  Boscius,  he  went  on  the  stage 
and  became  known  as  the  Young  Boscius  of  America.  Cooke, 
who  met  him  during  his  American  tour,  wrote  that  he  thought 
him  ‘‘a  polite,  sensible  youth,  and  the  reverse  of  our  Young 
Boscius.”  He  came  to  England  in  1313,  wuth  good  introductions, 
and  presently  abandoned  acting  for  theatrical  management  and 
dramatic  authorship.  He  was  in  Paris  during  the  Hundred 
Days,  sharing  an  apartment  with  Washington  Irving:  and 
Byron’s  friend,  Hobhouse,  gave  him  a  letter  to  Douglas  Kin- 
naird,  then  one  of  the  Drury  Lane  managers,  who  commissioned 
him  to  look  out  for  French  plays  which  could  be  adapted  for  the 
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English  stage.  He  was  for  some  time  in  partnership  with 
Washington  Irving  for  this  purpose ;  and  he  also  wrote  original 
theatrical  pieces — notably  Clari,  the  Maid  of  Milan,  which  had 
“Home,  Sweet  Home  ’’  for  one  of  its  lyrics. 

Of  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  one  hundred  thousand  copies  were 
sold  in  the  first  year,  at  a  profit  of  two  thousand  guineas;  but 
the  profit  was  not  for  the  author.  Payne  was  always  poor ;  and 
an  unsuccessful  venture  in  management  at  Sadler’s  Wells  first 
brought  him  to  a  debtor’s  prison  and  then  compelled  him,  as 
soon  as  he  was  released  from  prison,  to  retire  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent  in  order  to  avoid  his  creditors.  He  returned  to  America 
in  1835,  and,  after  engaging  for  some  time  in  journalism,  received 
from  President  Tyler,  in  1842,  the  appointment  of  United  States 
Consul  in  Tunis.  He  was  the  Consul  to  whom  the  Bey  of  Tunis 
exclaimed,  “America!  America!  Where  is  it?  I  do  not  know 
of  any  such  country.”  Recalled  in  1845,  he  was  reinstated  in 
1851,  but  died  at  the  Consulate  in  the  following  year — un¬ 
married  ;  — 

“It  was  (writes  a  subsequent  Consul,  Amos  Perry)  a  sad  issue  and  a  cruel 
lot.  He  was  in  a  foreign  land,  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  the  sweet  home 
about  which  he  had  sung,  and  of  the  presence  of  long-cherished  friends. 
Yet  he  was  cared  for.  Sweet  charity  from  Christians,  Mussulmans,  and 
Jews  failed  him  not.  He  was  tenderly  and  lovingly  nursed  till  his  spirit 
departed  from  the  clayey  tabernacle.” 

He  died  in  debt,  though  his  obligations  amounted  to  no  more 
than  seven  hundred  dollars ;  so  Amos  Perry  continues  : — 

“  For  the  want  of  this  amount  of  money,  after  due  notice  had  been  given 
to  Mr.  Payne’s  relatives  in  America,  his  library,  household  furniture, 
pictures,  sword  of  office,  and  numerous  manuscripts  and  works  of  art  were 
appraised  and  sold  at  auction.  His  personal  apparel,  an  extensive  collection 
of  manuscripts,  mostly  in  hound  volumes,  an  autograph -album  of  distin¬ 
guished  contemporary  authors,  and  numerous  choice  keep-sakes,  were  not 
appraised  or  sold.  What  became  of  them  is  rather  a  matter  of  conjecture 
than  of  proof.  They  were  unquestionably  taken  away  by  unauthorised 
persons,  and  were  effectually  scattered  and  lost.  The  autograph-album 
referred  to  has,  I  am  assured,  been  offered  for  sale  in  New  York  at  a  price 
sufficient  to  have  paid  all  Mr.  Payne’s  debts.” 

Not  all  the  wanderings  of  the  letters  thus  lost  can  be  traced : 
hut  some  of  them,  removed  from  Tunis  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Chandler, 
who  succeeded  Payne  as  Consul  there,  have  been  recovered.  They 
were  bought  by  Mr.  William  K.  Bixby,  and  have  been  printed, 
for  private  circulation,  by  the  Boston  Bibliophile  Society.  They 
include  letters  from  Mary  Shelley  to  Payne ;  copies  of  letters 
from  Payne  to  Mary  Shelley ;  copies  of  letters  from  Payne  to 
Washington  Irving.  They  tell  a  story,  and  show  us  why  Payne 
never  married. 
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His  biographer,  of  course,  has  a  theory  on  that  subject,  which 
is  the  usual  theory.  This  is  how  he  puts  it  ;  — 

“  A  heavy  shadow  was  cast  over  his  eventful  life  by  the  unhappy  ter¬ 
mination  of  a  romance  of  his  early  manhood  when  he  became  devotedly 
attached  to  a  lady  of  Boston,  whose  rare  beauty  and  mental  accomplishments 
made  her  the  idol  of  the  social  circle  in  which  she  moved.  The  affection  of 
the  gifted  lover  was  warmly  reciprocated,  and  a  marriage  would  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  happiness  of  both  but  for  parental  interference.” 

That  story,  however,  even  if  true,  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
truth.  Payne  can  hardly  have  been  more  than  twenty  at  the 
time  of  that  disappointment ;  the  heart  of  man  is  too  elastic  an 
organ  to  have  all  the  spring  taken  out  of  it  by  the  sentimental 
mishaps  of  early  youth ;  and  it  was  with  Payne  as  with  others. 
He  loved  again  at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  He  loved  Mary  Shelley 
— who  used  him  as  her  stalking-horse  for  the  pursuit  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving — whose  heart  was  not  to  be  captured  by  her.  It  will 
be  for  readers  of  what  follows  to  consider  whether  Mary  Shelley 
hunted  quite  fairly. 

The  acquaintance  was  made,  apparently,  at  the  Hotel  Nelson, 
in  Paris.  Mary  Shelley  stayed  there  on  her  melancholy  way 
home  from  Italy  in  1823,  and  Payne  w’as  then  in  Paris,  evading 
his  English  creditors  and  writing  plays  in  collaboration  with 
Irving.  In  the  early  months  of  1824,  Payne  w-as  once  more  in 
London — on  what  precise  terms  with  his  creditors  one  does  not 
know ;  and  our  first  letter  shows  Mary  Shelley  addressing  him 
as  a  comparative  stranger,  but  inviting  him  to  tea.  She  begins, 
“My  dear  Sir,”  and  says  :  — 

“  Mrs.  Harwood  called  on  me  to-day,  and,  expressing  a  great  desire  to 
find  some  opportunity  of  conversing  with  you  about  your  American  friend, 
I  thought  that  I  might  venture  to  say  that  I  would  ask  you  to  meet  her 
here,  and  fixed  with  her  Sunday  evening,  i.c.,  at  six  p.m.  Will  you  come 
and  over  a  cup  of  hyson  drink  to  the  better  delivering  of  embassies,  and 
that  all  messengers  do  not  set  amicable  powers  by  the  ears?  ” 


Mrs.  Plarwood  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  story.  The  sequel 
will  show  that  it  was  not  by  her  but  by  Mary  Shelley  that  the 
interest  in  Washington  Irving  was  principally  felt.  Payne, 
however,  misread  the  letter,  called  on  Monday  by  mistake,  and 
found  Mrs.  Shelley  out.  He  apologised  for  his  error,  and  Mrs. 
Shelley,  on  her  part,  apologised  for  her  “ill-formed  pothooks,” 
and  asked  Payne  to  “tempt  fortune  again.”  He  did  so,  and  once 
more  missed  her,  with  the  result  that  he  received  a  third  invita¬ 
tion,  accompanied  by  specific  directions  as  to  the  means  of 
travelling  from  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  to  Kentish  Town,  where 
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“Will  you  drink  tea  with  me  to-morrow?  as  a  cold  of  Percy’s  will  detain 
me  at  home  from  my  expected  engagement. 

“If  you  are  in  the  Strand,  you  will  find  stages  in  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  every  hour;  if  in  Lancaster  Street,  attain  the  turnpike  at  Battle 
Bridge  at  ten  minutes  exactly  after  any  hour  being  struck,  and  soon  one  of 
our  vehicles  will  pass,  which,  on  being  directed,  will  set  you  down  at  my 
door. 

“  You  see  how  diligently  I  try  to  repair  an  inconsequence  which  must  not 
make  you  think  me  unpunctual,  which  I  am  not.” 

That  was  the  beginning ;  and  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Shelley  to 
Miss  Curran  shows  what  was  the  manner  of  her  life  at  the  time. 
She  saw  few  people  “so  far  from  the  centre  of  bustling  London.” 
Her  principal  companion  was  Mrs.  Williams — the  widow  of 
the  Captain  Williams  who  had  been  drowmed  with  Shelley,  pre¬ 
sently  to  marry  Shelley’s  friend,  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg.  She 
could  not  “dream  of  society,”  because  she  could  not  afford  to 
give  dinner-parties;  and  “as  to  theatres,  &c.,  how  can  a  ‘lone 
woman  ’  think  of  such  things  ?  ” 

She  could,  however,  and  did,  think  of  such  things  a  good  deal 
when  her  acquaintance  with  Payne  developed  into  friendship. 
Payne,  though  a  poor  man,  was  a  power  at  the  box-offices;  and 
his  pockets  were  always  full  of  complimentary  tickets.  He  could 
give  Mrs.  Shelley  “orders,”  and  he  could  lend  her  books.  We 
presently  find  him  lending  her  Cooper’s  Lionel  Lincoln,  and 
making  that  work  a  text  for  the  defence  of  American  manners, 
which  had  apparently  been  criticised.  “Americans,”  he  says, 
“having  no  privileged  class  to  keep  them  in  mind  of  high 
manners,  become  habitually  careless  and  abrupt”;  but,  he  pro¬ 
tests  :  “We  have  refined  feelings  .  .  .  and  these  are  no  bad 
substitutes  after  all.”  The  reason  why  he  is  anxious  that  Mrs. 
Shelley  should  believe  in  the  “refined  feelings”  of  his  country¬ 
men  appears  in  the  same  letter  :  — 

“  Do  not  think  that  I,  like  Miss  Fanny  Holcroft,  am  in  a  patronising 
mood,  if  I  say  that  your  yesterday’s  conversations  filled  my  mind  so  full 
of  yourself  that  my  poor  pillow  had  but  a  small  portion  of  its  due.  A  heroine 
in  love  and  friendship  and  duty  to  a  parent — and  to  the  two  former  almost 
a  martyr,  is  to  me  a  being  so  beyond  all  others  that,  even  though  her 
qualities  are  certainly  *  images  ’  of  what  is  promised  in  ‘  heaven  above,’  I 
can  kneel  down  and  worship  them  without  dreading  the  visitation  upon 
idolatry.  The  union  of  superior  intellectual  endowments  with  simplicity, 
fervour,  and  elevation  and  purity  of  character,  is  so  rare  that,  where  it 
does  exist,  there  can  be  no  high  treason  against  forms  in  welcoming  so 
delightful  a  family  with  some  enthusiasm.  To  any  ordinary  woman  T 
should  not  dare  to  say  this.  It  would  certainly  be  interpreted  to  my 
disadvantage.  But  I  think  you  would  never  have  entered  upon  what  related 
to  yourself  with  me  had  you  been  utterly  indifferent  to  my  opinion,  and 
where  we  resist  the  world,  there  is  some  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  our 
motives  are  appreciated  by  those  for  whom  we  have  any,  even  the  humblest, 
value.  Be  certain  I  feel  the  limit  I  am  bound  to  set  to  the  compliment 
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of  your  unreserve,  and  that  I  am  incapable  of  presuming  upon  it  even  in 
the  wildest  dreams.  This  would  be  the  most  despicable  vanity,  and  though, 
in  talking  to  you  for  talking’s  sake,  you  have  often  found  me  falling  into 
vapid  egotism  I  can  assure  you  I  am  only  just  vain  enough  to  think  I 
have  no  vanity — certainly  none  on  these  points.  May  I  not,  then,  praise 
you,  and  like  you,  and  more,  much  more  than  like  you,  without  a  box  on 
the  ear,  or  frowns,  or  wonder  that  I  should  presume  to  do  so,  or  be  so  im¬ 
pertinent  as  to  tell  you  I  do?  I  can  only  be  convinced  I  may  by  your 
commands,  whenever  there  is  anything  in  the  world  I  can  at  any  time  or  in 
any  way  do  to  show  with  how  much  truth  I  am 

“  Yours,  J.  H.  P.” 

Payne,  it  is  clear,  had  already  gone  a  good  way  towards  falling 
lit  love  when  he  wrote  that ;  but  the  answer  which  he  received 
was  only  moderately  encouraging.  “You  must  not  make  me 
vain,”  wrote  Mrs.  Shelley  in  reply;  and  she  continued:  “You 
are  good  and  kind,  and  deserve  therefore  nothing  but  kindness. 
But  we  must  tread  lightly  on  the  mosaic  of  circumstance;  for, 
if  w'e  press  too  hard,  the  beauty  and  charm  is  defaced.”  A  non¬ 
committal  letter,  but  one  accompanied  by  “commands”  such  as 
Payne  had  solicited.  Mrs.  Shelley  would  like  to  see  Virginius, 
and  “a  box  would  be  preferable,  wherever  it  might  be,  if  it  could 
be  obtained.” 

Of  course  she  received  the  tickets — of  course,  with  an  offer 
of  Payne’s  escort  :  “If  you  like  to  have  me  with  you,  let  me 
know  by  three  o’clock  on  the  appointed  day ;  if  more  convenient 
to  make  up  the  party  without  me,  do  so.”  One  perceives  Payne 
here  still  very  much  afraid  of  presuming.  He  hopes  that  he  does 
not  intrude — he  promises  not  to  intrude;  but  the  grounds  on 
which  he  bases  his  promise  almost  amount  to  a  declaration  of 
love  :  — 

“  I  can  have  your  company  without  oppressing  you  with  mine.  You 
are  perpetually  in  my  presence,  and  if  I  close  my  eyes  you  are  still  there, 
and  if  I  cross  my  arms  over  them  and  try  to  wave  you  away,  still  you 
will  not  begone.  This  madness  of  my  imagination  flatters  itself  with  a 
forlorn  hope  of  a  delightful  vagueness  in  part  of  your  note.  ...  If  the 
fata  morgana  will  fling  these  pretty  pictures  over  the  heart,  are  we  to 
shut  our  eyes  and  not  rejoice  in  them?  They  are  as  beautiful  as  reality 
while  they  last,  and  when  reality  itself  fades,  what  becomes  of  the  difference? 
I  would  not  have  you  check  my  delusion.  If  in  looking  above  my  path 
at  the  sweet  paradise  of  vapour,  I  am  doomed  to  fall  into  a  pit,  I  must 
scramble  out  again  as  well  as  I  can,  and  say,  ‘it  will  all  be  the  same  a 
hundred  years  hence.’  .  .  . 

“ .  .  .  For  all  your  smiling  I  know  very  well  what  that  part  of  your 
letter  means  which  I  pretended  just  now  not  to  understand.  If  you  tread 
lightly  on  the  beautiful  mosaic  of  my  day  dreams,  still  you  do  tread  on  it, 
and  only  leave  me  liberty  to  be  grateful  for  the  pressure — and  I  am  grateful 
— and  care  nothing  about  myself  so  I  may  care  for  you,  and  tell  you  so 
without  your  being  angry.” 

The  writer’s  reward  was  to  be  addressed  no  longer  as  “My 
dear  Sir,”  but  as  “My  dear  Payne.”  One  feels  that  it  was  time 
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for  some  such  concession.  “We  depend  upon  you  as  our  escort,” 
Mrs.  Shelley  writes ;  and  one  feels  that  that  also  was  due.  She 
adds,  however,  the  request  :  “Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  frighten 
me  by  any  more  interpretations  ” ;  and  Payne  seems  now  to  have 
been  abashed  by  his  temerity.  Though  he  ventures  to  write  to 
Mrs.  Shelley  as  “My  excellent  friend,”  he  says  : — 

“  I  was  frightened  at  myself  after  I  had  sent  that  last  letter,  for  though  all 
true,  yet  it  might  have  been  as  well  to  have  kept  it  to  myself.  It  is  con¬ 
siderate  in  you  to  take  it  in  such  good  part,  and  more  than  considerate  to 
think  of  reducing  my  extravagance  by  a  diet  of  friendship.  I  hope  I  may 
sometime  or  other  be  enabled  to  show  I  am  not  unworthy  of  the  distinction.” 

He  endeavoured  to  prove  his  worthiness  by  keeping  up  a  regular 
supply  of  complimentary  tickets  for  both  Covent  Garden  and 
Drury  Lane.  Pasta  was  in  London  that  season ;  and  Mrs. 
Shelley  was  enabled  to  see  her  in  Faustus,  Otello,  Williavi  Tell, 
and  other  operas.  She  often  had  as  many  as  six  tickets  for  a 
single  performance ;  and  Payne  continued  not  to  press  his 
company,  though  he  always  offered  it  : — 

“  Do  not  imagine  I  can  be  weary  of  anything  you  may  require  of  me. 
1  only  wish  you  not  to  think  yourself  bound  by  politeness  to  ask  me  to  be 
your  escort,  if  you  can  supply  my  place  more  agreeably  to  yourself  and 
others;  and  I  say  this  honestly  and  without  affectation.” 

There  was  some  question  at  this  time  of  Payne  having  com¬ 
mitted  what  he  calls  a  “  fatuite.”  Mrs.  Shelley  says  that  she 
could  not  possibly  accuse  him  of  anything  bordering  on  fatuite ; 
but  adds : — 

“  Your  note  looks  as  if  you  remembered  all  the  nonsense  I  talked  usually 
with  Jane  and  you  and  the  silent  man  in  Lamb’s  garden;  but,  do  you  know? 
I  am  rather  given  to  talk  nonsense — and  then  only  half  of  it  was  nonsense — 
a  veil,  a  make-believe,  which  means  everything  and  nothing — if  this  is 
intelligible.” 

It  is  only  moderately  intelligible.  Payne,  in  his  reply,  pro¬ 
fessed  not  to  understand  it  at  all,  saying,  “I  am  determined  never 
to  remember  anything  about  you  which  may  not  be  remembered 
wdth  pleasure,”  and  also,  “I  shall  always  be  confident  you  mean 
as  kindly  towards  me  as  you  can,  and  more,  too,  than  I  have  any 
right  to  claim.”  Yet  one  divines  that  something  has  happened — 
something  which  Payne  does  not  altogether  like.  Was  he 
“silent  man”  in  Lamb’s  garden  Washington  Irving?  Had  he 
and  Mrs.  Shelley  .  .  .  ?  It  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  Washington 
Irving  does  figure  in  this  story  as  a  silent  man,  spoken  of 
but  never  speaking,  and  we  are  nearing  the  moment  when  his 
figure  must  appear  in  the  background. 

His  name  appears  in  two  sentences  which  may  mean  any- 
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thing  or  nothing  :  “Thank  you  for  W.  I.,”  and  also,  “I  am 
still  faithful  to  W.I.”  This  synchronises  with  the  perception 
by  Payne  of  a  certain  coolness  towards  himself ;  and  we  find  him 
asking  :  “Has  any  careless  act  or  expression  offended  or  vexed 
you?”  He  was  informed  that  no  offence  had  been  taken,  and 
was  invited  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Shelley  at  Godwin’s  house  and  to 
see  her  home  afterwards.  He  accepted  with  protestations  of 
delight ;  but  a  passage  in  the  letter  of  acceptance  shows  that 
jealousy  was  tormenting  him  : — 

“I  am  glad  you  return  to  Irving,  for  it  is  tantalising  to  have  one’s 
heart  in  a  state  of  miscellany.  What  I  myself  might  have  thought  on 
Saturday  could  I  have  presumed  so  far  as  to  feel  a  personal  interest  in 
your  fidelity!  Is  ice  a  non-conductor?  But,  if  it  is,  how  do  you  convey 
impressions?  ” 

Mrs.  Shelley,  however,  was  quite  capable  of  conveying  im¬ 
pressions  ;  and  she  conveyed  them  while  walking  home  with 
Payne  after  the  party.  A  memorandum  of  the  conversation  was 
one  of  the  documents  which  Payne  laid  before  Irving.  It  plainly 
marks  a  crisis  in  our  narrative  ;  — 

“  She  attempted  fully  but  delicately  to  explain  herself.  .  .  .  She  said 
she  felt  herself  so  placed  with  the  world  that  she  never  could  expect  its 
distinctions;  and  that  the  high  feeling  she  entertained  for  the  memory  of 
her  husband  forbade  the  hope  of  any  future  connection  which  should  make 
the  world  indifferent  to  her — or  rather  the  English  world.  Therefore  she 
was  desirous  of  getting  to  Italy,  and  there  passing  the  rest  of  her  life.  .  .  . 
The  conversation  then  turned  upon  you.  She  said  you  had  interested  her 
more  than  anyone  she  had  seen  since  she  left  Italy;  that  you  were  gentle 
and  cordial,  and  that  she  longed  for  friendship  with  you.  I  rallied  her  a 
little  upon  the  declaration,  and  at  first  she  fired  at  my  mentioning  that 
she  talked  as  if  she  were  in  love.  I’pon  her  reply  I  answered  :  ‘  What! 
Would  you  make  me  a  plaything  of  Mr.  I.?  ’  And  then  the  chat  sank  into 
mere  commonplace.  The  scope  of  her  remarks  was  that,  whenever  she 
formed  any  alliance,  it  must  be  with  someone  whose  high  character  and 
mind  should  be  worthy  of  him  who  had  drawn  her  from  obscurity,  and  that 
her  selection  must  not  dishonour  his  choice.” 

This  memorandum  was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  in  which 
Payne  was  still  more  explicit.  “It  was  some  time,”  he  wrote, 
“before  I  discovered  that  I  was  only  sought  as  a  source  of  an 
introduction  to  you — and  I  think  you  will,  on  reading  the  papers, 
feel  that  I  might  have  mistaken  the  nature  of  my  acquaintance 
with  the  writer  without  any  gratuitous  vanity.”  The  court  of 
opinion  is  likely  to  be  with  him  there,  and  may  also  admire  the 
unselfishness  of  his  endeavour  to  make  his  friends  happy  when 
he  saw  that  happiness  was  not  for  him.  He  proceeds  to  praise 
Mrs.  Shelley  as  “a  woman  of  the  highest  and  most  amiable 
qualities,  and  one  whose  wish  for  friendship  it  would  be  doing 
yourself  injustice  not  to  meet”;  and  he  begs  Irving  to  “see  and 
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know  Mrs.  S.  whenever  you  go  to  London.”  He  effaces  himself, 
saying  :  “  I  am  not  in  the  least  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which 
she  considers  me,  however  difficult  an  affair  so  little  flattering  to 
one’s  pride  and  affections  is  to  endure  at  first  ”  ;  and  he  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  plead  for  Mrs.  Shelley,  and  to  beg  that  Irving  will 
excuse  her  for  having  seemed  to  make  advances  which  may  seem 
temerarious  in  one  of  her  sex  :  — 

“No  doubt  it  will  cost  you  some  reflection  fully  to  appreciate  the  trouble 
I  am  taking  to  make  you  well  acquainted  with  one  I  have  known  so  well — 
to  transfer  an  intimacy  of  which  anyone  ought  to  be  proud.  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  fall  in  love — but  I  should  even  feel  a  little  proud  of  myself  if  you 
thought  the  lady  worthy  of  that  distinction,  and  very  possibly  you  would 
have  fallen  in  love  with  her,  had  you  met  her  casually — but  she  is  too 
much  out  of  society  to  enable  you  to  do  so — and  sentiments  stronger  than 
friendship  seldom  result  from  this  sort  of  previous  earnestness  for  intimacy 
when  it  comes  from  the  wrong  side.” 

That  letter  is  not  dated,  so  one  does  not  know  precisely  at 
what  stage  of  the  proceedings  it  was  despatched.  There  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  an  interval  between  Mrs.  Shelley’s 
admission  that  Payne  w^as  only  her  stalking-horse  for  the  pursuit 
of  Irving,  and  Payne’s  formal  withdrawal  from  the  field.  Mrs. 
Shelley  still  wanted  orders  for  the  theatres,  and  Payne  continued 
to  provide  them  in  abundance.  Mrs.  Shelley  wanted  a  practical 
opinion  on  a  play  which  Mrs.  Williams  had  written,  and  Payne 
gave  one.  It  was  unfavourable,  but  there  are  some  interesting 
sentences  in  it  :  “The  play  would  not  succeed  if  acted.  .  .  . 
Whatever  merit  it  has  is  literary.  ...  If  English  plays  are  not 
understood  by  English  galleries,  the  boxes  are  never  permitted 
to  hear  them.  .  .  .  Stage  heroes  are  not  expected  to  account  for 
the  ways  in  which  they  raise  money.  Mr.  Eothschild  would 
make  but  a  sorry  figure  in  a  play  about  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.” 
Payne  further  offered  to  help  Mrs.  Williams  in  reconstructing 
her  piece,  but  that  offer  was  rejected  with  scorn  :  “Mrs.  Williams 
has  no  idea  of  making  the  radical  alterations  that  you  suggest.” 
Finally,  Mrs.  Shelley  wished  Payne  to  show  her  one  of 
Washington  Irving’s  letters. 

What  she  expected  to  find  in  the  letter  one  can  only  guess 
without  any  confidence  that  one  guesses  right.  Payne  hesitated 
to  send  it  because  of  some  references  which  it  contained  to  his 
own  private  affairs,  but  ultimately  sent  it  “lest  circumstances 
should  give  a  false  colouring  to  its  being  withheld.”  His  own 
covering  letter  is  a  very  long  one,  and  contains  his  definite 
resignation  of  his  pretensions.  He  tells  Mrs.  Shelley  in  it  how 
he  came  to  fall  in  love  with  her  :  “A  flash,  as  it  were,  and  that 
at  a  time  and  place  of  which  you  can  form  no  idea,  gave  me  a 
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thorough  impression  of  all  which  I  have  since  found  confirmed  of 
the  beauty  of  your  heart  and  intellect.”  That  was  before  meeting 
her ;  but  then  : — 

“  I  met  you  afterwards,  and  left  you  with  a  thorough  determination  not 
to  trust  myself  to  the  danger  of  your  acquaintance,  with  a  wish,  if  you  can 
understand  such  a  wish,  to  pay  you  the  same  homage  as  I  would  the  memory 
of  one  whom  I  had  loved,  but  whose  form,  were  it  to  appear,  would  only 
perplex  me.” 

And  then  : — 

“  I  did  meet  you  again,  and  presumed  too  much  on  my  courage,  forgetting 
that,  the  rein  once  given  to  feelings  between  the  sexes,  they  are  apt  in¬ 
voluntarily  to  spurn  the  curb  and  gallop  over  the  prescribed  boundary.  The 
error  was  perfectly  gratuitous.  I  told  you  I  knew  my  danger  and  Ouuld 
laugh  at  it.  I  am  afraid  now  the  laugh  is  not  on  my  side.” 

Payne  adds  that  he  has  “given  way  to  an  absurdity,”  and  has 
only  himself  to  blame.  He  acquits  Mrs.  Shelley  of  unkindness, 
saying  :  “I  have  never  yet  met  an  instance  of  so  much  frankness 
and  honest  determination,  the  moment  the  truth  became  obvious, 
not  to  commit  the  feelings  of  the  one  party  or  the  integrity  of 
the  other.”  But  the  pain  is  great,  and  the  wound  must  be 
allowed  time  to  heal  : — “It  is  therefore  better  I  should  not  meet 
you  till  this  strange  fever  is  over.”  And  finally  :  — 

“  To  return  to  the  point  at  which  our  conversations  began  and  have 
ended — Washington  Irving — be  assured  I  will  act  the  hero  in  this  business; 
and  shall  feel  quite  reconciled  to  the  penalty  to  which  my  folly  has  con¬ 
demned  me,  and  which,  I  hope,  I  have  firmness  enough  to  make  a  light 
one,  if  my  friendship  should  prove  the  stepping-stone  to  one  so  much  more 
gratifying  and  desirable.” 

Whereto  Mrs.  Shelley  replies  with  good  advice,  exhorting 
Payne  to  “aw'aken  to  laudable  ambition  and  exhilarating  in¬ 
dustry,”  expressing  regret  that  Payne’s  letter  seems  to  “place 
a  barrier  to  any  future  meeting,”  and  especially  deploring  the 
fact  that  “it  is  ever  one’s  hard  fate  either  to  be  deserted  and 
neglected,  or,  which  turns  out  the  same  thing,  to  be  liked  too 
well  and  so  avoided.”  And  then  she  goes  on  to  ask  for  six 
complimentary  tickets  for  a  performance  at  Sadler’s  Wells. 

Truly  it  was  a  strange  game  of  cross  purposes ;  but  there  was  a 
further  surprise  to  follow — perhaps  not  a  very  great  surprise  to 
Payne,  but  certainly  a  great  surprise  to  Mrs.  Shelley.  Payne 
was  so  much  in  Irving’s  confidence  that  he  probably  knew — 
what  Mrs.  Shelley  evidently  did  not  know — that  Washington 
Irving  was  himself,  at  this  time,  suffering  the  pangs  of  un¬ 
requited  love.  He  had  quite  lately,  while  on  a  visit  to  Dresden, 
proposed  to,  and  been  refused  by.  Miss  Emily  Foster,  after¬ 
wards  Mrs.  Fuller ;  and  a  passage  quoted  by  his  biographer  from 
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a  journal  kept  by  Miss  Emily  Foster’s  sister,  Miss  Flora  Foster, 
shows  how  deeply  his  feelings  were  engaged  :  — 

“  He  has  written.  He  has  confessed  to  my  mother,  as  to  a  true  and 
dear  friend,  his  love  for  E.  ...  ,  and  his  conviction  of  its  utter  hopeless¬ 
ness.  He  feels  himself  unable  to  combat  it.  He  thinks  he  must  try,  by 
absence,  to  bring  more  peace  to  his  mind.  Yet  he  cannot  bear  to  give  up 
our  friendship — an  intercourse  become  so  dear  to  him,  and  so  necessary  to 
his  daily  happiness.  Poor  Irving!  ” 

And,  one  may  add  :  Poor  Mary  Shelley !  For  Payne  had 
abdicated  in  Washington  Irving’s  favour  in  vain.  Washington 
Irving,  for  the  reason  which  our  last  extract  indicates,  showed 
no  symptoms  of  any  desire  to  assume  the  honours  of  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  him.  Mrs.  Shelley  confesses  as  much  to  Payne  in 
a  letter,  from  which  it  seems  a  fair  inference  that  marriage,  and 
not  mere  friendship,  was  indeed  her  objective  :  — 

“As  for  my  favourite  I.,  methinks  our  acquaintance  proceeds  at  the  rate 
of  the  Antediluvians  who,  I  have  somewhere  read,  thought  nothing  of  an 
interval  of  a  year  or  two  betw^een  a  visit.  Alack !  I  fear  that,  at  this  rate, 
if  ever  the  church  should  make  us  one,  it  would  be  announced  in  the 
consoling  phrase  that  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom’s  joint  ages  amounted  to  the 
discreet  number  of  145  and  three  months.” 

The  next  letter  is  in  reply  to  Payne’s  announcement  that  he 
is  going  to  Paris  (where  Washington  Irving  was  then  living  in 
the  Rue  Richelieu),  and  that  he  would  like  to  see  Mrs.  Shelley 
again  before  he  goes,  but  feels  that  the  pleasure  would  be  fraught 
with  pain  for  him.  We  may  ignore  the  demands  for  compli¬ 
mentary  tickets,  and  only  quote  what  is  pertinent — Mrs.  Shelley’s 
admission  of  her  fear  that  she  has  made  herself  ridiculous  :  — 

“  I  trust  that  I  shall  see  you  because  I  do  not  see  why  the  visit  should 
be  so  painful  as  you  suppose,  and  truly  hope  that  you  will  soon  return  to 
this  country. 

“Now,  my  dear  Payne,  tho’  I  am  a  little  fool,  do  not  make  me  appear 
so  in  the  Rue  Richelieu  by  repeating  tales  out  of  school — nor  mention  the 
Antediluvians.  But  I  am  not  afraid;  I  am  sure  you  love  me  well  enough  not 
to  be  accessory  in  making  me  appear  ridiculous  to  one  whom  I  like  and 
esteem,  though  I  am  sure  that  the  time  and  space  between  us  will  never 
be  shortened.  Perhaps  it  is  that  very  certainty  that  makes  me,  female 
Quixote  as  I  am,  pay  such  homage  to  the  unattainable  Dulcinea  in  the 
Cueva  de  Montesinos,  i.e..  Rue  Richelieu. 

“But  again  be  not  a  tell-tale.  So  God  bless  you!  Give  my  love,  of 
course  Platonic,  to  I - .” 

There  is  a  note  of  bitterness  in  Payne’s  answer,  mingled,  as 
it  seems  to  one,  with  a  note  of  exultation  over  the  failure  of  the 
pursuit  to  which  he  had  been  sacrificed  :  — 

“My  dearest  Friend, — shall  be  on  my  way  to  Paris  when  you  get  this; 
I  ought  to  have  been  so  before,  but  annoyances  detained  me.  I  need  not 
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tell  you  how  deep  is  my  regret  at  leaving  a  place  so  much  dearer  to  you 
than  the  one  to  which  I  am  going,  and  then  to  know  at  the  same  time  that 
I  must  be  quite  forgotten  in  your  ‘  favourite,’  and  only  stray  upon  your 
memory  now  and  then  to  supply  a  supernumerary  laugh  when  you  and  your 
excellent  friend  have  exhausted  the  review  of  your  acquaintances,  making 
the  people  below  stairs  at  No.  6  Mortimer  Terrace  wonder  what  two  lone, 
disconsolate  ladies  can  find  to  be  so  merry  about.  Who  will  be  your 
favoured  escort  now?  Who  will  go  with  you  to  see  plays  and  keep  your 
patience  from  rusting  from  want  of  use?  Who  will  love  you  with  all  his 
heart,  and  not  quarrel  with  you  or  with  himself  when  you  tempt  him  to 
encourage  a  great  disposition  in  you  to  love  somebody  else? 

“  The  admissions  you  desired  are  enclosed.  I  tried,  but  without  success, 
to  get  the  Lyceum  ones  undated,  but  it  could  not  be.  The  opera,  I  fear,  is 
impracticable.  All  the  orders  there  are  crowded  out  by  money.” 

So  the  curtain  fails  upon  the  comedy ;  and  one  is  left  wonder¬ 
ing  whether,  if  Payne  had  returned  to  the  attack,  after  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  had  bowed  himself  out,  he  might  not,  after  all, 
have  triumphed.  It  is  impossible  to  say ;  for  he  had  either  too 
little  courage,  or  too  much  pride,  to  try ;  and  though  he  continued 
occasionally  to  exchange  letters  with  Mrs.  Shelley  for  several 
years,  the  subsequent  letters  only  deal  with  the  subject  of  free 
admission  to  the  theatre. 

“I  am,”  writes  Mrs.  Shelley,  in  the  last  letter  of  all,  dated 
1831,  ‘‘an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Paganini,  and  wish  excessively 
to  hear  him ;  but  the  tariff  they  put  on  the  boxes  renders  this 
impossible,  .  .  .”  &c.,  &c.  ;  which  seems  to  show  that  the  passion 
for  going  to  places  of  public  entertainment  without  paying  was 
at  least  as  strong  in  Mrs.  Shelley  as  the  passion  for  romance. 

Francis  Gribble. 
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M.  SOEEL  AND  THE  “SYNDICALIST  MYTH.”  ^ 

Our  own  present  Labour  troubles  seem  to  have  made  English¬ 
men  suddenly  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  Con¬ 
tinental  Syndicalism,  and  even  of  its  Bergsonian  philosopher, 
M.  Georges  Sorel. 

I  have  therefore  detached  from  my  forthcoming  book  on  Vital 
Lies  the  following  pages  on  M.  Sorel’s  famous  Reflexions  sur  la 
Violenee  and  his  Italian  commentator  Prezzolini’s  Teorie  del 
Sindaealismo ,  in  order  to  afford  the  readers  of  The  Fortnightly 
Review  some  notion  of  the  very  significant  kind  of  revolutionary 
ideal-mongering  which  can  be  studied  under  the  heading  of 
“The  Syndicalist  Myth  of  the  General  Strike.” 

In  order  to  understand  M.  Sorel  we  must  go  back  to  the  master 
to  whom  he  is  constantly  referring,  and  in  quoting  whom  he  is 
giving  us  the  genealogy  and  also  the  premisses  of  his  own  theory 
of  the  Syndicalist  myth. 

“Nous  vivons  de  I’ombre  d’une  ombre.  De  quoi  vivra-t-on 
apres  nous?”  Monsieur  Renan  wrote  the  above  famous  words 
in  two  separate  works  and  contexts.  The  first  time,  in  the 
Feuilles  Detachees,  the  passage  continues,  “II  ne  faut  pas  que 
la  ruine,  devenue  inevitable,  des  religions  pretendues  rtwelees 
entraine  la  disparition  du  sentiment  religieux  ...  on  tirera 
heaucoup  moins  d’une  hurnanite  ne  croyant  pas  a  V immortaliic 
de  I’dme  que  d’une  hurnanite  y  croyant.” 

The  second  time,  in  the  preface  to  the  Dialoyucs  Philoso- 
phiques,  the  passage  runs  as  follows  ;  “Nous  vivons  de  Toinbre 
d’une  ombre.  De  quoi  vivra-t-on  apres  nous?  Une  seule  chose 
est  sure ;  c’est  que  I’hunianite  tirera  de  son  sein  tout  ee  qtii  est 
necessaire  en  fait  d’ illusions  pour  qu’elle  remplisse  ses  devoirs 
et  accomplisse  sa  destinee.  File  n’y  a  pas  failli  jusqu’ici ;  ellc 
n'y  faillira  pas  dans  I’avenir.” 

The  sentences  which  I  have  italicised  are  the  starting-point 
for  M.  Sorel,  himself  a  follower  of  Renan  in  the  study  of 
Christian  beginnings.  Mankind,  he  tells  us,  being  always  in 
need  of  such  illusions — shadows  of  shadows — fertile  in  virtue 
and  heroism,  has  perpetually  made  and  remade  them  in  the  past, 
and  it  is  busy  at  the  same  work  in  the  present.  To  the  great 
historical  myths  like  that  of  early  Messianic  Christianity,  and 
the  humanitarian  myth  of  the  French  Revolution,  is  now  being 
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added,  to  renew  the  world’s  needful  ideals  and  militant  morality, 
the  Syndicalist  Myth  of  the  General  Strike. 

Before  expounding  the  theory  of  the  Syndicalist  Myth,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  explain  or  recall  to  my  English  reader  the  nature 
of  the  very  un-English  form  of  Socialism  which  takes  its  name 
in  Latin  countries  from  the  Syndicates,  or,  as  we  should  call 
them.  Trade  Unions.  I  have  brought  in  this  word  trade  unions 
in  order  to  forestall  the  reader’s  natural  tendency  to  imagine  that 
Syndicalism  and  Trade  Unionism  are  the  same.  They  are  abso¬ 
lutely  different,^  as  M.  Sorel  and  his  Italian  exponent.  Signor 
Prezzolini,  repeatedly  insist;  indeed,  the  best  way  of  understand¬ 
ing  the  Syndicalism  of  Latin  countries  is  to  oppose  it  to  British 
Trade  Unionism.  For  the  British  Trade  Union  is  a  corporate 
body  within  the  State,  employing  its  special  corporate  action 
for  special  corporate  purposes,  that  is  to  say,  in  corporate 
bargains  wdth  employers ;  and  its  members,  besides  being 
members  of  the  union,  are  also  parts  of  other  collectivities, 
members  of  a  church,  a  township,  or  a  political  party;  above 
all,  citizens  of  a  State  employing  their  civic  powers,  municipal 
and  parliamentary  votes,  like  any  other  citizens. 

The  member  of  a  Latin  Syndicate  (at  least,  of  a  thorough- 
paced  Syndicalist  Syndicate)  is,  or  wishes  to  be,  nothing  but  a 
member  of  that  Syndicate,  and  through  it  only  of  whatever 
confederacy  of  similar  Syndicates  may  have  been  formed  in  or 
outside  his  country,  hi  or  outside  his  country,  but  not  recog¬ 
nised  as  in  or  outside  of  it ;  for  the  Syndicalist  recognises  only 
his  Syndicate  and  confederacy  of  Syndicates,  and  the  nation, 
the  State,  does  not  exist  for  him  :  he  pays  the  taxes,  obeys  the 
laws,  serves  in  the  armies,  of  this  country  or  that,  but  only  as  a 
matter  of  compulsion,  and  denying  all  its  claims.  Seen  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  State  or  nation,  he  is  an  Anarchist  (the 
cosmopolitan  Syndicalists  of  Chicago  seem  to  call  themselves  by 
that  name)  seen  from  inside  his  own  Syndicate,  he  is  a  com¬ 
pletely  unindividualistic  part  of  a  collectivity ;  even  as  the 
primitive  Christian,  absolutely  obedient  to  his  church,  was  a 
rebel  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eoman  official.  But  the  Syndicalist 
proletariat  is  not  a  new  State  within  an  old  State  which  it 
disregards  ;  it  is  a  new  State  erecting  itself  in  opposition  to  an  old 

(1)  “Qiie  la  greve  generate  ne  soit  pa.s  populaire  dans  I’Angleterre  contem- 
poraine,  c’est  un  pauvre  argument  a  faire  valoir  centre  la  portee  historique  de 
I’id^e,  car  les  Anglais  se  distinguent  par  une  extraordinaire  incomprehension 
de  la  lutte  de  classe  ...  la  corporation,  privilegiee  ou  prct6gee  au  moins  par 
les  lois,  leur  apparait  toujours  comme  I’ideal  de  I’organisation  ouvriere.  C’est 
pour  I’Angleterre  que  Ton  a  invente  le  terme  d’arist/^cratie  ouvrilre  pour  parler 
des  syndiques  ”  (Sorel  :  Reflexions  snr  la  Violence,  p.  90). 

(2)  Cf.  Hapgood’s  most  interesting  The  Spirit  of  Labour. 
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State  which  it  intends  to  destroy  and  absorb.  And  to  destroy 
and  absorb  without  employing  any  of  the  means  furnished  by 
that  old  State — any  means,  in  fact,  except  its  own.  Herein  lies 
the  ])eculiarity  of  Syndicalism,  its  superficial  resemblance  to 
Anarchism,  and  its  essential  difference  from  all  other  forms  of 
Socialism  :  it  rejects,  not  only  all  theories  of  compromise  and 
evolution,  but  all  employment  of  political  and  municipal 
machinery.  This  distinctive  characteristic  of  Syndicalism  becomes 
easier  to  grasp  when  we  remark  that  it  exists  principally  in 
countries  w’hich,  having  long  ]x)ssessed  a  well-organised  State- 
socialist  party,  have  actually  seen  Socialists,  if  not  Socialism, 
in  power  and  have  seen,  therefore,  that,  once  in  power,  once 
installed  in  municipalities  or  parliaments,  or  even  in  cabinets, 
they  have  failed  to  carry  out  the  wholesale  promises  made  to 
electors.  This  inability,  doubtless  often  turning  to  unwilling¬ 
ness,  has  discredited  parliamentary  Socialism  in  the  eyes  of  the 
proletariat,  let  alone  in  those  of  rival  and  unofficial  demagogues; 
and  the  very  compromises  and  concessions  of  the  bourgeoisie 
have  been  interpreted  as  attempts  to  corrupt,  to  enervate,  and 
hoodwink  Socialism.  Hence  the  attitude  of  the  Syndicalist 
proletariat,  or  rather,  of  course,  of  the  leaders,  organisers,  and 
theorisers  of  Syndicalism  :  they  will  not  hear  of  Fabians,  of 
sympathising  bourgeois,  of  intellectuals,  of  members  of  munici¬ 
palities  and  parliaments.  Moreover,  the  proletariat  recognises 
no  bonds  and ‘no  differences  of  nationality;  no  duty  towards  the 
State  (Syndicalists  are  alw^ays  anti-militarists),  as  it  accepts  no 
advantages  from  the  State.  It  refuses  to  employ  the  mechanism 
of  capitalistic  society  even  against  itself ;  it  makes  w^ar  on 
capitalism  without  using  capitalism’s  weapons.  The  Syndicalist 
proletai’iat  is  to  conquer  and  suppress  and  replace  the  capitalistic 
State  by  systematic  abstention  and  opposition  ;  and  its  means  of 
doing  so  are  inherent  in  the  Syndicate  constitution  and  in  the 
fact  of  the  labourers  being  labourers.  Labour  is  going  to  besiege 
and  starve  out  capitalism.  And  the  battles  which  must  be  fought 
in  the  great  class  w’arfare  are  what  we  call  strihes. 

These  strikes  may  be  ostensibly  to  gain  this  momentary  con¬ 
cession  or  that,  even  as  a  skirmish  or  a  siege  in  other  wars  may 
aim  directly  at  securing  a  position  of  vantage  or  seizing  stores 
or  capturing  a  hostile  troop;  but  their  true  importance,  and  the 
reason  for  sacrificing  to  them  all  individual  motives,  will  depend 
upon  their  leading  to  a  final,  a  distant,  an  indefinable  Armageddon 
called  the  General  Strike. 

Thus  has  arisen,  partly  from  Marxian  and  Anarchist  theoris¬ 
ings,  and  partly  from  the  practical  conflict  of  Labour  wuth 
Capital,  a  feeling  of  class  warfare,  an  expectation  of  the  day  of 
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liberation,  retribution,  and  triumph,  of  a  coming  of  the  working 
man’s  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth.  We  have  all  read  some  of 
the  literature  of  catastrophic  Socialism,  from  Morris’s  News 
from  Nowhere  to  Kropotkin’s  Conquest  of  Bread,  and  we  all 
know  that  ideas  such  as  these  have  been  published  in  thousands 
of  pamphlets  and  journals,  and  preached  in  millions  of  meetings 
and  clubs,  for  the  last  half-century  and  more.  Moreover,  we 
have  learned  from  Zola,  and  from  the  far  more  romantic  “human 
documents  ”  of  sociological  students  of  proletarian  life  on  the 
Continent  and  in  America,  that  with  the  habit  of  strike,  with 
the  thought  of  class-warfare,  and  the  expectation  of  a  Socialistic 
or  Anarchistic  catastrophe,  there  has  grown  up  among  the 
working  classes  something  amounting  to  a  new  religion  and  a 
new  kind  of  altruistic  ethic,  whose  watchword  is  “solidarity  ”  and 
whose  first,  and  occasionally  sole,  commandment  is,  “Thou  shalt 
not  be  a  blackleg.”  ^ 

When  will  the  general  strike  be  brought  about,  wuth  its 
destruction  of  the  capitalistic  regime  and  its  kingdom  of  prole¬ 
tarian  righteousness?  How  soon?  Where?  In  what  way? 
Perhaps  in  a  remote  future,  perhaps  in  a  living  man’s  lifetime, 
f)erhaps  to-morrow,  perhaps  .  .  .?  But  everyone  feels  that  come 
it  must,  and  that  only  by  renouncing  all  other  desires,  by 
sacrificing  all  individual  superiorities  and  advantages,  by  post¬ 
poning  wife  and  child  to  the  union  and  the  cause,  by  lenience  to 
all  the  weaknesses  and  vice  of  faithful  comrades,  by  ruthlessness 
to  all  dissidents  and  strike-breakers,  by  refusal  of  all  compromise 
with  capitalistic  society  and  its  institutions;  in  fact,  only  by  the 
unanimous  girding  up  of  loins,  the  watching  and  praying  and 
preaching  of  the  working  man,  can  class  warfare  be  kept  up  and 
the  General  Strike  brought  about. 

All  this  is  well  known  to  ns  of  the  bourgeoisie,  known  with 
hatred  or  terror  or  sympathy  and  admiration  ;  known  also,  by 
some  of  us,  in  its  pathos  and  grandeur,  with  sadness  and  in¬ 
dignation  that  so  much  religion  and  heroism  should  be  wasted 
or  exploited. 

M.  Sorel,  who  is  not  a  wwkman,  but  a  retired  official,  and,  as 
I  have  already  remarked,  a  philosophical  student  of  Henan,  has 
seen  it  all  with  another  eye  : — 

“Nous  savons,”  he  writes  {Reflexions  stir  la  Violence,  p.  95),  “nous  savons 
que  la  gr^ive  "4ndrale  est  bien  ce  que  j’ai  dit;  un  mythe  dans  lequel  le 
socialisme  s ’exprime  tout  entier,  une  organisation  d 'images  capables 
d’dvoquer  instinctivement  tousles  sentiments  qui  correspondent  aux  diverses 
manifestations  de  la  guerre  engagde  par  le  socialisme  centre  la  socidtc 
moderne.  Les  grdves  ont  engendrd  dans  le  proletariat  les  sentiments  les 


(1)  Cf.  Hapgood,  The  Sjririt  of  Labour. 
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plus  nobles,  les  plus  profonds  et  les  plus  moteurs  qu’il  poss^de;  la  gr4ve 
gdn6rale  les  groups  tous  dans  un  tableau  d ’ensemble  et,  par  leur  rapproche- 
»nent,  donne  a  chacun  son  maximum  d  ’intensity ;  faisant  appel  a  des  souvenirs 
tr^s  cuisants  de  conflits  particuliers,  elle  colore  d’une  vie  intense  tous  les 
details  de  la  composition  pr^sent4e  ii  la  conscience. 

“  Nous  obtenons  ainsi  cette  intuition  du  socialisme  que  le  langage 
ne  pouvait  pas  nous  donner  d'une  mani^re  parfaitement  claire — et  nous 
I’obtenons  dans  un  ensemble  percju  instantandment.  C’est  la  connaissance 
parfaite  de  la  philosophie  Bergsonienne.” 

Monsieur  Renan  had  wondered  out  of  wdiat  illusions  the  world 
would  henceforward  extract  its  virtues.  “Nous  vivons  de 
Tombre  d’une  ombre,”  he  had  wTitten  in  that  much-quoted 
passage,  “De  quoi  vivra-t-on  apres  nous?”  Monsieur  Sorel 
answers,  “Off  this” — and  he  christens  it  (in  more  senses  than 
one)  the  Socialist  Myth  of  the  General  Strike. 

Here  I  must  parenthesise  and  forestall  a  very  natural  question  ; 
Why  should  the  General  Strike  be  a  myth,  and  not  a  coming 
reality  ? 

In  the  first  place,  and  more  generally  because  in  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  historic  factors,  many  unguessed-of  and  most  of  them 
incalculable,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  anything  should  happen 
as  it  is  foreseen,  and  still  less  as  it  is  foreseen  by  multitudes  of 
ignorant  and  passionate  men. 

The  Syndicalist  idea  of  the  General  Strike  is  essentially 
opposed  to  all  the  hopes  of  “evolutional”  Socialism;  it  excludes 
the  co-operation  of  unintended  factors,  it  disdains  unexpected 
improvements;  it  is,  for  all  its  vagueness,  a  programme,  and 
history  teaches  us  that  programmes  are  never  accomplished 
except  by  compromise  with  other  programmes ;  but  yen  cannot 
imagine  the  martyrs  of  Nero’s  persecution  g«ing  t»  the  stake 
either  on  the  understanding  that  Christianity  should  absorb 
Pagan  institutions,  or  in  the  vague  hope  that,  given  the  condition 
of  antique  civilisations,  “something  was  sure  to  turn  up”;  no  : 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  nothing  short  of  it,  had  to  come, 
and  to  come  through  the  very  sufferings  of  those  who  believed 
in  it.  Similarly  wdth  the  hopes  embodied  in  the  notion  of  a 
catastrophic  end  of  the  capitalistic  religion. 

Rut  there  are  also  special  reasons  w'hy  the  General  Strike  can 
never  be  more  than  a  myth.  It  must  remain  a  myth  chiefly 
because  (and  whatever  remains  obscure  in  M.  Sorel’s  text  is 
thoroughly  cleared  up  by  his  commentator.  Signor  Prezzolini) 
the  General  Strike  must  not  be  conceived  as  a  mere  revolution, 
a  fine  Bastille  day,  even  a  reign  of  terror,  after  which  things 
return  to  a  mitigated  status  quo.  It  is  not  even  a  mere  dramatic 
finale,  a  C otter dnmmerunq  of  the  bourgeois  Olympus.  It  is 
(like  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  Judgment  of  the  Quick  and 
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the  Dead)  essentially  the  beginning  of  a  new  regime ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  absorption  of  all  the  achievements  of  capitalistic 
civilisation  by  the  victorious  proletariat.  The  war  of  classes  will 
end  by  the  establishment  of  one  single  class  of  syndicated 
working  men.  Now'  such  a  taking  over  by  the  proletariat  of  the 
complex  functions,  the  enormous  economic  machinery  of 
capitalism  (not  production  only,  but  credit  and  exchange),  w'ould 
require  that  the  proletariat  should  already  have  risen  to  the  level 
of  the  “directing”  classes;  short  of  which  the  defeated 
bourgeoisie  w’ould  return  to  pow'er  in  the  disguise  of  foremen  and 
organisers,  or  a  new  aristocracy  would  arise  out  of  the  proletariat 
itself ;  or — what  would  be  quite  as  bad — all  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  world  w'ould  be  w’asted  and  destroyed. 

“In  other  words,”  sums  up  Signor  Prezzolini,  “once  the  w’orking  classes 
are  able  to  carry  through  their  General  Strike  they  will  no  longer  require 
to  have  it;  but  they  must  go  on  attempting  their  General  Strike  .  .  .  well, 
as  long  as  a  General  Strike  is  impossible  to  carry  through. 

“The  so-called  General  Strike,”  continues  Signor  Prezzolini  elsewhere, 
“can  therefore  never  he  general.  Its  function  is  educational.  It  will 
simply,  and  by  grouping  them  together,  educate  the  majority  of  working-men 
to  mutual  knowledge  and  helpfulness,  teach  them  to  free  themselves  from 
all  tutelage,  to  reject  the  advances  of  over-friendly  capitalism,  and  finally,  it 
will  enable  them  to  constitute,  by  their  various  associations,  the  rudimentary 
organs  of  a  new  social  organism. 

“To  liberate  all  classes;  to  destroy  all  false  ideologies,  to  unite  labour 
with  the  faculty  of  directing  it,  means  the  production  of  a  new  human 
being :  and  this  new  mankind  is  produced  by  the  will  of  Socialism,  or 
more  strictly  speaking,  of  Syndicalism”  (quell’  uomo  che  fe  la  volizione  del 
Socialismo,  o  meglio  del  Sindacalismo). 

The  will  of  Syndiealism ,  but  not  necessarily  the  wdll  of  one,  or 
many,  or  all,  or  any  of  the  syndicalised  proletarians.  It  is  not 
they,  paying  their  wages  into  union  funds  and  starving  in  strikes 
and  lock-outs,  who  want  the  “new  human  being” — spoken  of  by 
Signor  Prezzolini.  The  will  of  Syndicalism  is  .  .  .  well,  first 
and  foremost,  it  is  the  will  which  Syndicalists,  those  w'ho  really 
believe  in  the  General  Strike,  happen  not  to  have.  This  will  is 
the  name  for  a  tendency  which  philosophers  find  in  certain 
historical  events,  a  tendency  w'hich  is  a  mere  abstract  generalisa¬ 
tion  from  what  has  actually  happened  (or,  in  the  case  of  Syndi¬ 
calism,  can  happen),  and  which  these  philosophers  like  to  con¬ 
template,  to  personify,  and  (being,  indeed,  only  in  their  own 
consciousness)  to  attribute  as  a  sort  of  mystic  will  seated  in  the 
unconscious  depths  of  .  .  .  one  scarcely  knows  w'hether  indi¬ 
viduals  or  the  race — but,  at  all  events,  of  people  conscious  only 
of  something  quite  different. 
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When  philosophers  of  this  kind  speak  of  the  will  of,  say, 
Syndicalism,  the  only  certainty  is  that  they  are  talking  of  what 
they  will  to  think  about  :  for  philosophers  love  to  ascend  to  the 
high  places,  wdience  nations  and  centuries  are  seen  in  tidy  fore¬ 
shortening  and  colour  patterns,  totally  unlike  what  any  real 
thing  could  ever  be ;  high  places  where  they  interrogate  the 
titanic  abstractions  “World  will”  and  “Eace  will” — and  now 
“  Proletariat  will  ” — whom  they  have  made  out  of  their  •wn  lirain 
fumes,  their  own  burnt  pinch  of  historical  mummy-dust,  and 
with  whom  they  feel,  as  they  truly  are,  in  company  worthy  of 
themselves.  It  is  these  “wills”  who,  taking  over  the  business 
of  the  departed  gods — it  is  these  wills  which,  so  to  speak,  will 
the  myths;  that  is  to  say,  will  that  an  enormous  lot  of  people, 
nay,  the  whole  Syndicalist  proletariat,  should  strive  and  struggle 
to  attain  something  which  it  does  not  intend,  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  is  struggling  for  something  which  it  does  intend.  .  .  . 
Since  that,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  what  Monsieur  Sorel 
means  in  talking  of  the  Syndicalist  Myth. 

And  now  let  us  hear  Monsieur  Sorel  expound  his  own  theory 
of  the  efficacy  of  myths  : — 

“  L'exp4rieuce  nous  prouve  que  des  constructions  d'un  avenir  indetermine 
dans  le  temps  peuvent  avoir  une  grande  efficacitd  et  n 'avoir  que  bien  peu 
d'inconv^nients  lorsqu’elles  sont  d’une  certaine  nature;  cela  a  lieu  quand  il 
s’agit  de  mythes  dans  lesquels  se  retrouvent  les  tendances  les  plus  fortes 
d’un  peuple,  d’un  parti,  ou  d’une  classe,  tendances  qui  viennent  k  se 
presenter  k  I’esprit  avec  I’insistance  d’instincts  dans  toutes  les  circonstances 
de  la  vie,  et  qui  donnent  un  aspect  de  pleine  r^alit4  h.  des  espoirs  d ’action 
proebaine  sur  lesquels  se  fonde  la  r^forme  de  la  volont^.  Nous  savons  que 
ces  mythes  sociaux  n’empechent  d’ailleurs  nullement  I’homme  de  savoir 
tirer  profit  de  toutes  les  observations  qu’il  fait  au  cours  de  sa  vie,  et  ne 
font  point  obstacle  ^  ce  qu’il  remplisse  ses  occupations  normales. 

“  Les  premiers  Chretiens  attendaient  le  retour  du  Christ  et  la  ruine  totale 
du  monde  paien,  avec  I’instauration  du  royaume  des  Saints,  pour  la  fin 
de  la  premiere  generation.  La  catastrophe  ne  se  produisit  pas,  mais  la 
pens^e  chretienne  tira  un  tel  parti  du  mythe  apocalyptique  que  certains 
savants  contemporaius  voudraient  que  toute  la  predication  de  J^sus  eut 
porte  sur  ce  sujet  unique.”  ^ 

Monsieur  Eenan  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  explain 
whether  mankind  ever  lived  on  a  substance ;  the  distinction  made 
by  him  between  the  diet  of  religious  believers  and  of  us  who 
have  lost  our  religious  beliefs  is  between  a  shadow  {une  ombre) 
first-hand  and  a  shadow  {V ombre  d'une  ombre)  second-hand 
Monsieur  Sorel  adds  the  information  that,  so  far  as  moral  growth 
is  concerned,  reality  must  not  be  considered  sufficiently  nutri¬ 
tious.  That  is  the  gist  of  the  pages  just  quoted.  But  lest  they 
(1)  Reflexions  sur  la  Violence,  p.  92. 
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should  have  left  the  reader  unpersuaded,  I  will  add  a  few 
explanations,  and  an  illustration  not  taken  from  the  historical 
standpoint. 

Suppose  you  want  a  child  to  move  off  from  whatever  occupa¬ 
tion,  doubtless  mischievous,  he  may  be  engaged  in.  If  you  say 
“Go  to  the  back-door,  and  you  will  see  the  milkman  filling  the 
milk-cans,’’  you  are  making  but  a  very  slight  appeal  to  the  child’s 
imagination  and  sentiment,  and  you  are  running  the  risk  that 
the  milkman  and  the  cans  may  happen  not  to  be  there  at  this 
moment ;  so  there  are  two  chances  against  you ,  one  that  the  child 
will  not  budge,  and  the  other  that  the  child  will  be  very  angry 
and  never  again  believe  a  word  of  what  you  say.  But  if  you  say, 
“My  dear  young  friend,  there  is  a  pot  of  pure  gold  at  the  foot 
of  the  rainbow,  and  you  would  be  truly  wise  to  go  and  secure  it 
at  once,’’  you  will,  or,  at  least,  you  may,  get  the  child  to  walk 
for  miles  in  the  direction  you  tell  him,  and  he  can  never  be  sure 
that  the  pot  of  gold  was  not  just  a  little  further  off. 

This  homely  simile  explains  the  superior  efficacy  of  myths  in 
cases  where  you  yourself  are  inventing  them,  like  Plato’s 
guardians  inventing  salutary  myths  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  or  like  those  Bonzes  and  Old  Men  of  the 
Mountain  to  whom  the  eighteenth  century,  voiced  by  Voltaire’s 
enchanting  stories,  ascribed  the  malignant  and  selfish  invention 
of  religious  creeds  of  every  kind.  Now,  of  course,  we  moderns 
have  got  beyond  such  silly  notions  (simplismes ,  the  French  call 
them),  and  the  history  of  civilisation  and  religion  (even  when 
treated  by  infidels  like  Buckle  and  Michelet)  has  made  it  obvious 
that  there  never  have  been  such  deliberate  virtuous  or  villainous 
impostures.  Add  to  this  that  a  course  of  Pragmatism  (and  you 
can  be  a  Pragmatist  without  ever  having  heard  of  Professor 
James  or  Mr.  Schiller)  has  prepared  us  all  for  the  practical,  if 
not  theoretical,  recognition  that  it  is  quite  as  easy,  and  a  deal 
more  efficacious,  to  begin  by  believing  oneself  whatever  others 
had  better  believe  is  true  in  so  far  forth  and  according  to  its 
“ fruits  for  life”''-  Monsieur  Sorel’s  myth  is  therefore  your 
thoroughly  up-to-date  myth,  psychologically  correct — Bergsonian 
withal,  for  Monsieur  Sorel  is  an  avowed  follower  of  the  great 
vitalist  psychologist,  of  the  philosopher,  as  they  call  him,  of 
action.  The  myth  with  which  Monsieur  Sorel  deals  is  therefore 
the  spontaneous  myth,^  the  myth  which  people  make  up  for 
themselves,  or  accept  from  one  of  themselves  because  they  might 

(1)  Cf.  W.  James,  Will  to  Believe,  Prngmntiem,  and  Varieties  of  Beligious 
Experienee ;  Schiller,  Humanism  ,  kc. 

(2)  Prezzolini,  La  Teoria  Sindacalisfa,  p.  133  :  “Le  soioperio  generate  e  nna 
delle  piu  spontanee  idee  nella  classe  operai'a,  vera  ilglia  della  coscienza  e  dell’ 
azione  sna." 
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themselves  have  made  it  up ;  or  rather,  it  is  the  myth  which 
people  would  spontaneously  make  out  of  something  presented  by 
some  one  else  who  meant  something  different ;  for  history  shows 
that  the  primitive  church  had  its  evangelists,  and  that  Syndicalism 
has  its  journalists,  of  neither  of  whom  the  historic  student  can 
affirm  that  he  knows  exactly  how  much  they  did  or  do  believe. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  myth  as  enthroned  by  M.  Sorel  is  efficacious 
in  begetting  emotion  and  action  just  in  proportion  as  it  expresses 
men’s  desires  and  dreams,  in  proportion  as  it  is  symptomatic 
of  an  already  existing  tendency  in  a  given  direction.  One’s  myth 
is,  so  to  speak,  oneself,  and  in  so  far  familiar  and  comforting; 
whereas  Reality  is  something  outside,  indifferent,  and  frequently 
hostile;  at  the  very  best,  Reality  is  not  busy  smoothing  one’s 
pillow  or  waiting  to  answer  the  bell. 

Moreover  (and  here  we  return  to  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot  of 
the  rainbow),  a  myth  is  eminently  vague,  not  limited  in  time 
and  space  (being  as  much  of  an  emotion  as  a  thought),  so  that 
it  can  fit  individual  requirements  as  well  as  collective  ones,  and, 
what  is  most  important  of  all,  never  disappoint  those  require¬ 
ments,  similar  or  dissimilar,  by  realisation. 

For,  of  course,  the  essential  characteristic  of  a  myth  is  that, 
whatever  else  it  may  protiuce  (and  M.  Sorel  assures  us  that  it 
can  produce  all  the  greatest  things  visible  from  the  “historical 
standpoint”),  the  one  thing  which  it  cannot  produce  is  its  own 
realisation.  It  is  part  of  the  Messianic  myth  that  the  Messiah 
never  makes  his  appearance ;  did  not  the  Messianic  Jews  crucify 
Jesus  Christ  for  saying  He  had  come?  It  is  part  of  the  mythical 
character  of  the  “General  Strike” — that  it  will  never  come  off. 
Like  that,  you  can  continue  expecting,  and  getting  the  greatest 
output  of  sanctity  and  heroism  out  of  your  expectation.  Yon 
can  even,  as  Signor  Prezzolini  has  told  us,  get  the  Superman 
w'hom  you  do  not  expect  or  want  at  all,  if  only  you  go  on  expecting 
something  else,  like  the  General  Strike,  with  sufficient  self- 
denying  fervour. 

These  almost  metaphysical  complications  make  the  situation 
just  a  trifle  delicate,  and  M.  Sorel’s  book  is  full  of  fear  lest  the 
effects  of  the  Syndicalist  myth — nay,  the  Syndicalist  myth’s  very 
existence — may  be  jeopardised  by  lack  of  faith  and  fervour ; 
indeed,  we  shall  see  that  the  “Violence”  which  he  takes  for  his 
title  is  intended  to  keep  up  the  requisite  fury  of  class  warfare  and 
the  consequent  output  of  millenarian  virtues. 

The  dangers  besetting  the  future  are  naturally  not  those 
insisted  on  by  orthodox  economists,  for  M.  Sorel,  like,  I 
suppose,  all  Syndicalists,  proceeds  from  Marx  and  takes  all 
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Marx’s  economics  for  granted,  much  as  the  Messianist  Christians 
of  the  first  century  took  for  granted  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

The  powers  of  evil  thus  dreaded  by  M.  Sorel  are  various  :  they 
are  the  spontaneous  tendency  to  social  improvement,  the  more 
accommodating  spirit  of  capitalistic  society,  the  Socialistic 
hankerings  of  parliamentary  governments,  above  all,  the  growing 
humanitarianism  of  an  enfeebled  bourgeoisie.  These  nefarious 
realities  must  be  checked  at  once  in  the  interest  of  the  myth 
which  alone  can  bring  us  the  new  mankind  and  its  new  virtues — 

“for,”  writes  Monsieur  Sorel  (p.  45),  “si  .  .  .  les  bourgeois  ^gar^s  par  les 
hla(]uefs  des  predicatcurs  de  morale  ou  de  sociologie,  reviennent  k  un  id^al 
de  mediocrity  coiiservatrice,  clierchent  k  corriger  les  ahus  de  rdconomie 
et  veulent  rompre  avoc  la  barbarie  de  leurs  anciens,  alors  une  partie  des 
forces  qui  devaient  produire  la  tendance  du  capitalisme  est  employee  k 
I'enrayer,  du  hasard  s’introduit  et  I’avcnir  du  monde  est  complktement 
indytermind.  Cette  indytermination  augmente  encore  si  le  proldtariat  se 
convertit  a  la  paix  sociale  en  meme  temps  que  ses  maitrcs.  .  .  .” 

Indetermine ,  of  course,  in  the  sense  of  not  being  determined  in 
accordance  with  Monsieur  Sorel’ s  wishes,  and  with  the  will — 
the  historic,  unconscious  will — of  that  semi-personified  abstraction 
Syndicalism. 

From  the  historic  standpoint,  whence  Monsieur  Sorel  directs 
the  future  (as  other  historically-minded  persons  direct,  in  a 
fashion,  the  past),  every  real  factor  omitted  from  the  great 
Marxian  horoscope  is  treated  as  an  interloping  “chance,”  very 
much  as  theologians  treat  man’s  disobedience  and  the  wiles  of 
Satan  as  an  atrocious  accident  breaking  in  upon  the  harmony 
pre-ordained  by  a  wise  and  benevolent  omnipotence.  Imagine 
the  scandalous  historic  irregularity  of  tolerable  relations  betw’een 
capital  and  labour  coming  about  by,  let  us  say,  a  gradual  inter¬ 
penetration  of  the  two  classes,  or  the  recognition  of  the  common 
interests  as  consumers  uniting  both  against  the  praetorian  tyranny 
of  special  monopolised  rings,  whether  in  the  shape  of  oil  trusts 
or  of  railway  servants’  Syndicates. 

More  shocking  still  would  be  the  disruption  in  the  Syndicalist 
order  of  the  universe  if,  the  parliamentary  (what  we  call  Fabian) 
element  of  Socialism  increasing,  its  reforms  and  reconstructions 
gradually  left  the  catastrophic  Syndicalist  with  nothing  to  rage 
against;  and,  in  a  disastrous  dulness  of  logical  give  and  take, 
dissolved  the  jumble  of  combative  emotional  associations  and 
^Marxian  theorisings  which  alone  can  keep  up  the  regenerating 
expectation  of  the  General  Strike. 

Can  any  historically-minded  philosopher  endure  the  gradual 
substitution  of  such  selfish  and  comfortable  lucidity  for  that 
“connaissance  parfaite  de  la  Philosophie  Bergsonienne  ”  ? 
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Monsieur  Sorel  for  one  is  going  to  oppose  himself  with  all  his 
might  to  any  such  intrusion  of  “hasard”;  and  so  he  preaches 
recourse  to  “La  Violence,”  violence  on  the  part  of  the  prole¬ 
tariat  for  the  sake  of  rousing  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  violence  of  the  proletariat  and 
Da  Capo.  For  without  the  “  connaissance  parfaite”  of  a  state 
of  class  w'arfare,  you  cannot  get  your  crop  of  heroic  and  saintly 
virtues,  your  moral  regeneration  of  the  world,  and  your  new 
humanity  willed  by  Syndicalism. 

We  can  now  understand  the  apparent  contradiction  of  M. 
Sorel  foretelling  the  course  of  historical  events,  and  putting  out 
so  much  zeal  lest  that  course  be  deflected. 

“Marx  supposait,”  writes  Monsieur  Sorel  (p.  48),  “que  la  bourgeoisie 
n’avait  pas  besoin  d’etre  excitee  a  employer  la  force;  nous  sommes  en 
presence  d’un  fait  nouveau  et  fort  impr4vu  :  une  bourgeoisie  qui  cherche  ^ 
att^nuer  la  force.  Faut-il  croire  que  la  conception  Marxiste  est  morte? 
Nullement,” 

answ'ers  M.  Sorel,  betraying  perhaps  more  doubt  in  the  answer 
than  in  the  question — 

“  car  la  violence  prol^tarienne  entre  en  sefene  en  meme  temps  que  la  paix 
sociale  pretend  apaiser  les  conflits.” 

“Non  seulement  la  violence  prol4tarienne  pent  assurer  la  revolution  future 
(i.e.,  by  frightening  the  bourgeoisie  into  keeping  up  the  necessary  amount 
of  class  hatred),  “mais  encore  elle  semble  etre  le  seul  moyen  dont  disposenr. 
les  nations  europeennes  abruties  par  I’humanitarisme  pour  retrouver  leur 
ancienne  energie.” 

That  famous  energy !  The  energy  which  Gobineau,  then 
Nietzsche,  and  now  Monsieur  Sorel  (let  alone  innumerable  other 
literary  persons  incapable  of  hurting  a  fly)  are  always  looking 
for  in  the  past  and  in  the  future ;  one  might  almost  suspect 
because  they  do  not  feel  sufficient  thereof  in  themselves  to  recog¬ 
nise  it  in  the  much  maligned  present ! 

And  now  we  have  got  to  the  element  of  humorousness,  which, 
by  a  merciful  dispensation,  rarely  fails  to  grow  up,  a  refreshing 
prison  flower,  in  some  cranny  of  even  the  grimmest  edifice  wherein 
systematic  thinkers  enclose  themselves  and  their  readers. 

Violence  is  requisite  to  keep  up  the  myth ;  violence  to  shake 
up  those  miserable  bourgeois  {veules,  ahrutis,  &c.,  &c.)  who  have 
not  the  spirit  needed  for  their  part  of  Antichrist,  and  who,  left 
to  themselves,  might  leave  off  making  the  modicum  of  martyrs 
necessary  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Messianic  Syndicalist  myth. 
Violence  is  wanted ! 

Violence  (does  he  not  call  his  book  Reflexions  thereupon,  and 
give  us,  heaven  knows,  violence  of  vituperation  enough  behind 
that  red-waving  title?),  and  once  more  violence !  But  not  really 
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very  much  of  it.  Nor  in  the  least  of  a  bad  kind  :  just  a  little 
will  do  the  job,  skilfully  applied,  made  the  most  of ;  but,  taken  in 
itself,  not  really  enough  to  put  on  the  point  of  a  knife  and  choke 
a  dog  withal.  For  do  not  forget  that  we  are  in  the  land  of  myths, 
and  that  a  myth  of  violence  may  produce  a  myth  of  bourgeois 
reaction  without  resorting  to  coarse  material  facts  :  the  facts,  as 
usual  when  we  deal  with  myths,  are  to  be  employed  merely  as 
symbols — “nur  ein  Gleichniss,”  as  Goethe’s  chorus  Mysticus 
sings  w'ith  so  much  sociological  acumen  ;  or,  in  more  modern  and 
aesthetic  language,  it  is  a  question  of  getting  the  “values,”  the 
values  of  violence,  as  an  artist,  by  skilful  contrasts,  gets  the  full 
value  of  a  tropical  mid-day  out  of  a  lick  of  whitey-brown  body 
colour. 

Hence  Monsieur  Sorel  (p.  168)  enters  upon  a  long  historical 
enquiry  to  prove,  more  or  less  on  Harnack’s  authority,  that  the 
actual  number  of  early  Christian  martyrs  'vas  very  small ; 
deducing  from  the  efficacy  of  these  few  but  telling  acts  of  faith, 
that,  analogically  .  .  .  well,  that  the  Syndicalist  myth  of  ruthless 
class  warfare  and  universal  cataclysm  will  prove  to  require,  for 
efficacy  similar  to  that  which  established  Christianity,  only  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  deeds  of  fury  on  the  part  of  the 
working  classes  :  the  terror-inspiring  clash  and  clangour  will  be 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  real  breakage. 

“Nous  pouvons  done  concevoir  que  le  socialisme  soit  parfaitement 
revolutionnaire  encore  qu’il  n’y  ait  que  des  conflits  courts  et  peu  nombreux, 
pourvu  que  ceux-ci  aient  une  force  suffisante  pour  pouvoir  s’allier  &  I’id^e 
de  la  gr^ve  g^ndrale  :  tous  les  4venements  apparaitront  alors  sous  une  forme 
amplifiee,  et,  les  notions  catastrophiques  se  maintenant,  la  scission  sera 
parfaite." 

So  that,  while  class  warfare  will  be  in  all  imaginations  (la 
scission  parfaite  means  each  class  considering  the  other  as  an 
irreconcilable  and  villainous  enemy), 

“la  civilisation  n’est  point  rnenacee  de  succomber  sous  les  consdquences 
d’un  d^veloppement  de  la  brutalite." 

Thus  does  the  apostle  of  proletarian  violence  forestall  “I’objec- 
tion  que  Ton  adresse  souvent  aux  r^volutionnaires.” 

Surely  one  of  the  most  admirable  peculiarities  of  the  prag- 
matistic  spirit,  even  where  not  officially  proclaimed,  is  this 
engaging  tendency  to  make  light  of  obstacles;  and,  even 
in  the  moments  of  utmost  partisanship,  to  show  itself  ready  to 
obh'ge  everybody. 

Be  it  as  it  may  with  the  exact  dose  of  violence.  Monsieur 
Sorel  adjures  the  proletariat  to  apply  it  in  the  interests  of  the 
Syndicalist  myth,  of  the  war  of  classes,  and  the  coming  of  the 
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new  humanity,  himself  apparently  regardless  of  the  circum¬ 
stance  that,  once  they  have  understood  that  the  myth  is  only  a 
myth,  these  working  men  may  refuse  to  expend  either  violence 
or  anything  else  in  its  service.  For  there  is  a  second  humorous 
element  in  the  matter,  and  that  is  shown  in  the  original  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Reflexions  sur  la  Violence  in  one  of  the  principal 
periodicals  intended  to  enlighten  and  discipline  the  working  man. 
M.  Sorel’s  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  his  myth  is  so  complete  that 
he  cannot  refrain  from  explaining  that  it  is  a  myth  to  the  very 
people  who  are  required  to  believe  that  it  is  not  one ! 

Monsieur  Sorel’s  acute  and  imaginative  mind  has  been  busied 
especially  with  the  lessons  of  history,  those  lessons  which  wilt 
never  cease  to  be  a  field  for  philosophical  discussion,  because 
they  consist  for  the  most  part  in  merely  verbal  analogies.  Among 
these  many  alleged  lessons  of  history  there  is  one  which  does 
seem  irrefutable  (so  long,  of  course,  as  the  reverse  is  irrefutable 
also !),  namely,  that  a  great  many  great  results  have  come  about 
by  people  having  striven  sufficiently  hard  to  bring  about  some¬ 
thing  entirely  different.  It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  something 
will  come  of  the  Socialistic  strivings  of  our  own  day  and  of  the 
days  of  our  fathers,  both  of  the  parliamentary  and  the  Syndicalist 
sort,  both  of  Monsieur  Jaurfes’s  and  of  Monsieur  Sorel’s  pattern; 
and  it  is  safer  still  to  predict  that  the  something  coming  will 
not  be  exactly  like  wbat  these  various  strivings  are  deliberately 
aiming  at ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  parliamentary  Socialism  and 
Syndicalistic  Socialism  must  have  different  effects  whose  co¬ 
existence  will  produce  an  unintended  compound;  and,  secondly, 
the  strivings  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  Socialism  (let  alone 
Anarchism  also !)  will  have  to  combine,  in  however  hostile  a 
spirit,  with  the  strivings  of  capitalism,  and  perhaps  with  the 
strivings  of  other  hitherto  uncatalogued  sociological  and  political 
factors.  You  cannot  let  loose  so  much  hope  and  fear,  so  much 
effort  to  take,  and  so  much  effort  to  keep,  without  the  face  of 
civilisation  being  considerably  changed  by  it  all.  That  much 
seems  a  lesson  of  history,  and,  moreover,  a  logical  necessity, 
although  only  a  Socialist  (parliamentary  or  Syndicalist,  as  the 
case  may  be)  or  a  bourgeois  reactionary  can  feel  perfectly  sure 
whether  the  something  wdll  more  favour  collectivism  or 
capitalism  ;  and  it  is  mere  personal  guesswork  to  say,  as  I  should 
be  tempted  to  do,  that  the  new  regime  may  be  some  yet  unknown 
integration  of  capital  and  labour  in  the  same  individuals,  and 
may  be  brought  about  by  the  end  of  class  warfare  in  a  united 
resistance  of  all  consumers  against  the  threatened  tyranny  of  the 
bureaucracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  monopolistic  corporations 
of  capitalists  or  of  labourers  on  the  other. 
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In  this  sense,  something  is  sure  to  come  out  of  everything,  and 
in  the  case  under  contemplation  something  is  sure  to  come  out 
of  the  Syndicalist  myth,  as  something  came  out  of  early  Christian 
Messianism,  and  something  which  is  sure  not  to  be  like  what  is 
expected,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  such  expectation  always 
leaves  out  of  count  everything  that  it  does  not  happen  to  think 
of,  which  omitted  factor  (in  the  case  of  Messianism,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  antique  civilisation  and  of  human  nature  in  general)  is 
sure  to  assert  its  presence  in  a  product  which  disappoints  every¬ 
body. 

In  this  sense  it  seems  probable,  nay,  sure,  that  something  will 
come  of  the  Syndicalist  myth  of  the  General  Strike,  with  its 
programme  of  class  warfare  and  violence ;  that  the  something 
will  be  different  from  the  expected  Armageddon  and  coming  of 
the  proletarian  kingdom  on  earth.  And  to  this  we  may  even 
add  that,  taking  visible  factors  for  progress  into  account,  and 
particularly  the  growing  capacity  of  classes  and  individuals  to 
see  and  defend  their  owm  interests,  it  is  possible,  even  probable, 
that  the  unknown  something  will  be  rather  less  intolerable  than 
the  known  somethings  of  the  present  and  the  past. 

But  this  is  not  Monsieur  Sorel’s  conception  of  tlie  way  that 
myths — especially  his  own  Syndicalist  Myth — should  act.  The 
new  regime  is  not  to  be  a  compromise,  a  fusion  of  different 
interests,  but  a  subordination  of  one  kind  of  interest  to  another; 
or  rather,  it  is  to  be  an  exclusion  of  all  save  one  kind  of  interest. 
Does  Monsieur  Sorel,  therefore,  partake  in  the  belief  that  the 
Syndicalist  myth,  the  myth  whose  efficacy  is  in  its  inythicalness, 
can  ever  be  realised?  Certainly  not.  It  is  not  the  coming  of  a 
regime  of  proletarian  happiness  which  the  Syndical  myth  is  to 
compass  ;  firstly,  because  that  would  mean  realising  a  myth,  and 
M.  Sorel  tells  us  a  myth  cannot  be  realised  ;  secondly,  because 
M.  Sorel  shows  no  inclination  to  accept  a  future  of  ])roletarian 
comfort,  leisure,  and  culture  when  offered  as  the  fruit  of  any 
cessation  of  class  warfare,  and  this  not  because  the  offer  of 
such  a  future  appears  to  him  a  mere  lying  promise  destined  to 
prevent  its  own  accomplishment.  Moreover,  and  this  is  a  signi¬ 
ficant  point,  the  educative  functions  of  the  Syndicalist  myth  are 
not  conceived  by  him  as  conducive  to  such  economic  and  admin¬ 
istrative  capacity  as  would  be  requisite  before  the  proletarian 
could  take  over  the  functions  of  capitalism  while  continuing 
those  of  labour.  For  Monsieur  Sorel  makes  a  distinct  proviso 
that  the  heneficial  effects  of  class  icarfnre  can  he  compassed  only 
if  economic  progress  he  not  jeopardised;  a  proviso  referring, 
doubtless,  to  the  levelling  down  of  production  in  Trade  Unions, 
the  protection  of  idle  and  improvident  members  lest  they  should 
VOL.  xc.  N.S.  Y  Y 
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become  blacklegs,  and  to  the  systematic  waste  of  time  and 
damaging  of  plant  at  present  preached  and  practised  in  Syndi¬ 
calist  milieus  under  the  official  name  of  sabotage. 

“It  remains  to  be  seen,”  writes  M.  Sorel,  “s’il  y  a,  dans  le  monde  des 
producteurs,  des  forces  d’entbousiasme  capables  de  se  combiner  avec  la 
morale  du  bon  travail,  en  sorte  que,  dans  nos  jours  de  arise,  celle-ci  puisse 
acquerir  toute  Vautorite  qui  lui  est  necessaire  pour  conduire  le  monde  dans 
la  voie  du  progres  economique.  .  .  (italics  mine). 

This  may  seem  to  many  of  us  a  very  big  if ;  and  a  slovenly 
reader,  or  one  who  had  not  penetrated  sufficiently  into  the 
Syndicalist  myth,  might  imagine  that  it  is  to  this  that  M.  Sorel 
is  alluding  when  he  warns  us  prophetically  against  “Le  danger 
qui  menace  I’avenir  du  monde.” 

But  that  “danger,”  he  goes  on  to  state,  “pent  etre  ecarte  si  le 
proletariat  s’ attache  avec  obstination  aux  idees  revolutionnaires,” 
and  as  such  exclusive  attachment  to  revolutionary  ideas  is 
increasing,  not  diminishing,  the  probability  of  economic  bar¬ 
barism  and  diminished  social  productiveness,  we  have  seen  that 
M.  Sorel  thinks  that  such  economic  decadence  may  possibly 
jeopardise  the  full  benefits  of  the  Syndicalist  myth.  We  must, 
therefore,  seek  elsewhere  for  that  “danger  which  threatens  the 
future  of  the  world  and  which  can  be  avoided  if  the  working 
class  adheres  obstinately  to  revolutionary  ideas.”  And  that 
danger,  alluded  to  time  after  time  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
book,  is  called  by  its  name  on  the  very  last  page  of  the  Reflexions 
suT  la  Violence. 

J’ai  ^tabli  .  .  .  que  .  .  .  dans  la  ruine  totale  des  institutions  et  des 
mceurs,  il  reste  quelque  chose  de  puissant,  de  neuf  et  d ’intact,  e’est  ce  qui 
constitue,  a  proprement  parler.  Tame  du  proletariat  revolutionnaire  :  et  cela 
ne  sera  pas  entraind  dans  la  dechdance  gendrale  des  valeurs  morales,  si  les 
travailleurs  ont  assez  d’^nergie  pour  barrer  le  chemin  aux  corrupteurs 
bourgeois,  en  r^pondant  a  leurs  avances  i)ar  la  brutalite  la  plus  intelligible.” 

The  total  ruin  of  institutions  and  morals.  A  very  dangerous 
business  that  would  be!  And  it  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  imagine 
how  the  world  would  get  on  without  institutions  or  morals ;  so 
difficult,  indeed,  that  some  people  feel  sure  (and  myself  among 
them)  that  the  future  can  be  trusted  to  make  itself  an  ever  new 
and  adequate  supply  of  things  so  indispensable  to  its  safety.  But 
Monsieur  Sorel,  like  many  even  of  his  most  Anarchical  country¬ 
men,  has  no  such  comfortable  though  mean-spirited  utilitarian 
view  of  ethics ;  for  him,  institutions  and  morals  are  not  a  means, 
but  an  end,  a  by-product  of  human  life  which  human  life  will 
neglect  and  starve,  like  some  beautiful  and  useless  flower,  unless 
enthousiasme  waters  it  by  sacrificing  some  of  its  poor  little 
ration  of  happiness;  nay,  I  suspect  that  in  Monsieur  Sorel’ s 
thought,  morality  can  flourish  only  on  sacrifice,  on  tears  perhaps, 
and  possibly  on  blood. 
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For  remark  that  if  the  valeurs  7norales  have  no  chance  save 
from  the  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice  begotten  by  the  Syndicalist 
myth,  that  Syndicalist  myth  cannot  itself  be  kept  up,  with  its 
class  warfare  and  militant  virtues,  except  by  the  application  of 
such  “violence”  (how^ever  platonic)  as  will  exasperate  the  selfish 
ruthlessness  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  make,  or  keep,  it  just  as 
wicked  and  vile  as  you  may  want  it. 

Did  not  the  enthusiasm  and  the  “  vigorous  and  intact  ” — moral 
values  of  primitive  Christianity  require,  according  to  Monsieur 
Sorel,  a  soil  rich  in  the  vices  of  decaying  antiquity,  that  fertile 
compost  of  abominations  of  which  St.  Paul  has  left  us  a  detailed 
analysis. 

“Et  si  le  monde  contomporain,”  writes  Monsieur  Sorel  (p.  220),  “ne 
renferme  pas  de  racines  pour  une  nouvelle  morale,  que  deviendra-t-il?  .  .  . 
Peu  de  temps  avant  sa  mort,  Renan  etait  fort  preoecupe,  etc.  .  .  .” 

Here  we  are  back  at  our  stai'ting-point ,  namely,  the  kinship 
of  this  preacher  of  class  warfare  with  the  great  free-thinking 
obscurantist  who  wrote  (and  in  tw'o  different  places,  as  already 
remarked)  that  w'e  are  living  off  the  shadow'  of  a  shadow,  and 
wondered  what  unsubstantial  moral  pabulum  mankind  w'ould 
provide  for  the  morrow. 

A  few  pages  further  (p.  250)  Monsieur  Sorel  again  quotes 
Penan,  as  follow’s  :  — 

“Le  soldat  de  Napoleon  savait  bien  qu’il  serait  toujours  un  pauvre  homme; 
inais  il  sentait  que  I’dpopec  a  laquclle  il  tvavaillait  serait  eternclle,  qu’il 
vivraib  dans  la  gloire  de  la  France  ...  A  ddfaut  de  paradis  il  y  a  la  gloire 
qui  est  une  esp^cc  d ’immortality.” 

This  curious  quotation,  where  La  Gloire  takes  the  place  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  has  connected  itself  in  my  mind  with  a 
certain  newspaper  interview  (La  Voce,  December,  1909),  in 
which  Monsieur  Sorel  refers  to  a  Latin,  what  he  calls  (from 
Corneille)  a  Cornelian  conception  of  virtue ;  for,  taken  together, 
they  afford  a  suggestion  of — how  shall  I  express  myself? — well, 
of  the  texture  of  the  shadows  on  whose  shadows  we  are  supposed 
to  be  living. 

The  myth — for  that  is  the  original  shadow’ — is,  as  Monsieur 
Sorel  shows  it  us,  an  obscure  fusion  of  concepts  and  emotions, 
and  its  function  consists  in  calling  forth  in  the  individual  a 
definitely  directed — indeed,  most  often  a  monoideistic — enthu¬ 
siasm,  which  enhances  his  energy  and  endurance  far  beyond  his 
normal  personal  level,  and  keeps  up  this  exaltation  by  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  a  similar  state  in  his  companions.  Now  such  an 
exaltation  of  individual  moral  energy,  and  such  directing  it  into 
a  single  common  channel,  is  what  we  find  connected  in  classical 
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antiquity,  or  rather  in  classical  antiquity  as  interpreted  by 
Renaissance  Italy  and  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century 
France,  with  the  particular  thing  called  glory — not  the  glory  of 
God,  but  the  glory  (which  we  Anglo-Saxons  sometimes  paraphrase 
as  vaingloriousness)  of  Man. 

The  virtue-producing  myth  can  therefore  be  understood  by 
thinking,  not  merely  of  religious  “revivals,”  but  also  of  the 
Napoleonic,  or  other  similar  military  epopee,  whose  glory,  as  we 
are  told,  will  be  eternal. 

Now  virtue  of  this  sort  does  not  merely  depend  for  its  produc¬ 
tion  (so  the  myth-mongers  tell  us)  on  a  delusion.  This  extra, 
this  marginal  increment  of  virtue,  may  itself  be  something 
delusory,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  answer  to  the  permanent 
energies  and  organised  habits  of  the  individuals  and  the  crowds 
from  which  it  has  been  obtained. 

Hence,  even  as  each  soul-exalting  myth  sooner  or  later  dis¬ 
credits  itself  by  insolvency,  and  requires  replacing  by  some  new 
myth  of  still  untested  credit,  so  also  does  the  individual  or  collec¬ 
tive  soul  turn  out  unable  to  keep  up  an  output  of  heroism 
surpassing  its  real  resources.  This  explains  the  distressing 
manner  in  which  great  myth-bred  movements  have  either  died 
out  ingloriously  or  been  succeeded  by  the  more  or  less  cynical 
turning  to  profit  of  the  dogmas  and  rituals  they  had  created. 
Think  of  the  moral  bankruptcy  of  the  various  Christian  revivals, 
with  their  sects  and  monastic  orders  arising  in  successive  re¬ 
formations  ;  think  of  the  moral  bankruptcy  of  the  humanitarian 
myth  of  1789,  even  before  the  Directory  and  the  Consulate.  Nay, 
at  this  very  moment  stalwart  French  Liberals,  believers  in  M. 
Sorel  like  MM.  Feguy  and  Daniel  Hal^wy,  are  lamenting  the 
degeneration  of  the  splendid  Dreyfusard  movement  into  political 
intrigue  and  anti-clerical  jobbery. 

Myths  and  the  moral  fillip  they  produce  are  apparently  among 
the  automatic  means  by  which  mankind,  historically  considered, 
shoves  along  on  its  path.  But  are  they  not  wasteful,  perhaps 
mischievous  means?  And  should  we  not  ask  ourselves  whether 
they  are  not,  on  the  whole,  vast,  even  if  inevitable  blunders ;  and 
ask  ourselves  also  w'hether  we  are  not  blundering  (and  blundering 
from  intellectual  wantonness,  not  from  ignorance)  in  the  latter- 
day  admiration  for  them  exemplified  by  INIonsieur  Sorel  and  his 
followers  ? 


Vernon  Lee. 
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When  a  new.  voice  makes  a  new  world  dance  to  a  new  tune  we 
acknowledge  a  genius.  Sometimes  he  does  so  in  a  way  that 
may  be  pursued  :  he  founds  a  school  w'hich  expands.  So,  after 
many  colloquial  experiments,  Montaigne’s  essay  in  essays 
blossomed  into  the  present  cosmopolitan  novel  which  barely 
permits  its  forefather  to  recognise  himself.  But  sometimes  his 
enchantment  is  limited  to  his  own  originality,  w'hich  no  copyist 
can  develop.  He  has  achieved  all  that  was  possible  in  his  peculiar 
sphere  :  he  is  a  phenomenon.  Such  was  Aristophanes;  such,  in 
his  measure.  Sir  William  Gilbert — both,  in  whatever  respects  in¬ 
comparable  with  each  other,  wholly  incomparable  with  anyone 
else ;  both ,  poet-ironists  and  creators  of  fresh  provinces ;  both , 
inverters  of  what  is  termed  the  real,  and  realisers  of  the  world’s 
inversions. 

Gilbert  has  left  us,  but  his  works  will  not  easily  pass  aw^ay  so 
long  as  poetic  humour  and  prose-fairyland  hold  their  own,  so 
long  as  “superior  persons”  are  kept  at  a  respectful  distance. 
His  dramatic  humoresques  have  already  become  literature,  and 
in  both  aspects  they  are  signal.  Our  English  Aristophanes  w^as 
eminently  a  stylist  and  constructor.  He  was  a  master  of  the 
comic  and  lyric  stage  in  nearly  all  their  departments.  His  rhymes 
and  his  rhythms  harmonise  even  the  most  extravagant  of  his 
capers  and  caprices,  and,  while  they  dance  hand  and  foot  with 
them,  they  restrain  their  antics  almost  severely.  He  is  the  most 
critical  of  creators,  the  most  creative  of  critics  in  an  atmosphere 
which  he  may  be  said  to  have  rediscovered.  Eor  that  atmo¬ 
sphere,  despite  the  centuries,  is,  after  all,  the  atmosphere  of 
Aristophanes.  Their  w'orld  is  one  not  of  nonsense  but  of  sense 
upside  down.  It  laughs  thought  into  us.  And  though  it  is  in 
both  cases  a  sphere  as  light  as  down,  it  is  not  ethereal,  but  a 
borderland  between  empyrean  and  the  too  solid  earth.  Its  welkin 
rings  with  every-day  laughter,  and  the  mirage  of  a  masquerade 
contrasts  the  countenances  with  the  vizors.  .Truth  smiles  from  the 
bottom  of  a  most  sparkling  fountain,  the  spray  of  which  is  hued 
with  rainbow  ironies.  With  all  the  magic  of  its  background, 
the  victory  of  whim  is  short-lived.  It  is  the  triumph  of  hypothesis, 
resembling  one  of  those  systems  that  proceed  logically  from 
paradox  :  inconsequence  turns  consequent,  while  fantasy  lends 
wings  to  the  logic  of  the  illogical  :  — 

“  How  quaint  the  ways  of  paradox, 

At  common  sense  she  gaily  mocks,”  ^ 

Both  Aristophanes  and  Gilbert  were  pure  ironists.  Direct 
satire  maps  out  the  country  which  it  invades,  but  irony  is  always 
(1)  The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 
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on  the  confines  of  ambiguous  territory.  As  we  survey  its  in- 
habitants  they  seem  to  be  in  perpetual  somersaults — and  yet  they 
are  always  standing  on  their  feet.  Here,  however,  Gilbert  parts 
company  with  the  great  Greek  who  mocked  at  loftier  foibles  with 
an  irony  often  gigantic.  It  is  true  that  his  English  counter¬ 
part  has  depth,  and  even  a  “philosophy” — a  very  English  out¬ 
look  on  life  and  love  rendered  in  very  English  lyrics,  the 
philosophy  of  cultivnted  common  sense.  But  in  Aristophanes  the 
poetical  side  overpowers  the  practical,  and  in  him  there  is  a  fine, 
fierce  frenzy  of  the  ludicrous  which  Gilbert  lacks.  Gilbert 
joined  a  mathematical  precision  to  a  very  strong  dash  of  the 
muse ;  there  w’as  par  excellence  Euclid  in  his  Aristophanes.  The 
featness  and  neatness  of  craftsmanship  possessed  him.  Aristo¬ 
phanes  probably  thought  of  himself  as  before  all  things  a  shrewd 
man  of  the  wmrld,  and,  in  like  manner,  Gilbert  may  have 
regarded  himself  as  mainly  a  poet.  A  poet  he  was  by  instinct, 
with  a  charming  lyrical  gift,  and,  throughout,  a  topsy-turvy 
pathos  which  transforms  tears  to  laughter.  But  his  very  re¬ 
strictions  accentuate  the  originality  of  his  works.  Combined  in 
their  varied  fulness  they  find  no  parallel  in  our  language. 
Compared  with  kindred  whimsies  they  stand  out  supreme,  w’hile 
in  metrical  grace  and  fantastic  flexibility  .^ristophanes  him.self 
does  not  surpass  him. 

He  was  more  of  a  poet  than  many  solemn  pretenders  to  the 
name.  But  he  was  not  mainly  a  poet,  even  allowing  for  the 
restrictions  of  his  scope.  The  critic  in  him  predominated,  and 
checked  or  ridiculed  the  flight.  Yet  he  could  abandon  himself, 
and  in  his  modern  fantasies  there  was  room  for  the  pathos  which 
.Aristophanes  wholly  missed.  Gilbert’s  irony  has  its  own  soft 
leaven,  and  sometimes  displays  it.  Lines  like 

“  Proud  as  a  war-horse — fair  as  the  dawn  of  day— 

Rtaunch  as  a  woman — tender  as  a  man !  ”  ‘ 

and  fof  sleep) — 

“ .  .  .  .  'Twas  but  a  dream  I 
Once  every  day  this  death  occurs  to  us. 

Till  thou  and  T  and  all  who  dwell  on  earth 
Shall  sleep  to  w'ake  no  more.”  * 

and  the  noble  retort  of  the  sculptor  to  the  insolent  art-patron’s 
lackey  :  — 

“  I  am  an  artist  and  a  "entleman. 

He  should  not  reckon  Art  among  his  slaves  : 

She  rules  the  world — so  let  him  wait  on  her.”  * 

are  not  readily  forgotten. 


(1)  Brolen  HeartK. 

(2)  Pygmalion  and  Galatea. 


(5)  Ihid. 
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Out  of  airy  anil  fairy  nothings  he  raised  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name  whicli  are  distinctively  his  own.  But  as  distinctively 
they  are  local.  He  is  an  English  Aristophanes,  just  as  Fielding 
would  have  loved  to  have  been  in  his  Tom  Thumb — an  English 
Aristophanes  with  all  the  limits  involved  in  the  remoteness  and 
the  insularity. 

“For  he  himself  has  said  it, 

And  it’s  greatly  to  his  credit 
That  he  is  an  Englishman.” 

and 

“In  spite  of  all  temptations 
To  belong  to  other  nations, 

He  remains  an  Englishman.” 

Gilbert,  like  Aristophanes,  was  an  artist  to  the  core.  His 
feeling  for  symmetry  and  proportion  was  native  and  needed  no 
emphasis.  Tn  one  faculty,  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  excelled 
Aristophanes  himself — in  concentration.  Not  only  is  Gilbert’s 
phrasing  terse  and  trenchant,  but  his  lyrical  comedies  are  of 
the  kind  that  leave  an  impression  of  length  without  ever  being 
long— intaglios  reduced  from  statues,  or,  to  vary  the  metaphor, 
miniatiu’es  with  the  quality  of  pictures.  They  are  his  own  Bab 
Ballads  dramatised,  acted  epigrams.  Barely  do  they  exceed 
some  forty  pages  of  print;  indeed.  Pinafore  falls  short  of  thirty 
pages,  while  the  Sorcerer  and  the  Pirafes  of  Penzance  occupy 
little  over  that  amount.  Yet  how  spacious  these  are  in  the 
hearing,  how  their  plot  distends,  how  excellently  they  read ! 
Their  facets  gleam  in  the  setting  of  the  study  as  effectively  as 
they  do  under  the  limelights.  He  is  lambent.  This  art  of  con¬ 
densation  concerns  the  very  gestures  of  the  persons  that  empha¬ 
sise  the  fantastic  world  which  siuTOunds  them.  Their  topsy¬ 
turvydom  is  written  in  italics,  yet  it  is  never  mis-shapen.  It 
is,  in  fact,  character — the  character  of  inversion.  The  inversion 
is  often  a  toy  inversion,  hut  their  character  is  no  toy  and  it  breeds 
familiarity.  The  persons  are  humanised  elfs  or  elfinised  mortals 
with  momentary  motives  and  glimpses  of  actions  that,  none  the 
less,  lend  us  the  feeling  of  protracted  acquaintance.  They  pass 
from  month  to  mouth,  and  memory  to  memory,  till  they  become 
types  and  proverbs.  That  is  surely  a  mark  of  creative  genius. 
They  are  normal  in  their  abnormality.  Their  very  child’s  play 
is  grown-up,  and  though  the  artist  only  draws  fleeting  profiles, 
the  beholder  takes  away  with  him  the  genuine  expressiveness  of 
life  at  full  length.  They  are  never  perversions  ;  they  are  versions, 
and  lively  versions.  Fantasies  in  shadowland.  they  are  not 
phantoms ;  and  so  it  happens  that  inside  all  their  gossamer 
vagaries  their  solid  substance  begets  human  intimacy  attracting 
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general  welcome,  and  workaday  acceptance.  That  is  why  they 
in  no  sense  resemble  some  of  those  bizarre  and  bloodless 
ephemeral s  who  serve  a  newer  satire  as  pegs  for  passing 
paradox,  and  are  debarred  from  stature  and  the  vitality  of 
quotation.  Gilbert’s  characters,  it  must  be  insisted,  breathe. 
They  are  no  marionettes  to  be  danced  on  the  wdres  of  a  dramatic 
essayist.  Nor  are  they  ever  morbid.  Their  madness  is  sane,  and 
their  follies  are  sympathetic.  Still  less  are  they  merely  intellec¬ 
tual  figments.  They  feel  as  well  as  think.  And  so  Gilbert’s 
works  form  a  sort  of  scherzo  serioso  relating  him,  however 
gaily,  to  the  tragi-comedy  of  existence.  Two  characteristics  in 
this  connection  he  shares  with  Sheridan  and  wdth  Thackeray. 
He  is  a  sentimentalist  tilting  at  sentiment,  and  he  has  what  is 
hardly  found  outside  English  literature — the  true  schoolboy’s 
love  of  fun.  Three  specimens  may  suffice.  The  first  comes  from 
the  “doesn’t  matter”  patter  in  f??n/d/V/orc,  and  it  is  paralleled 
hv  the 

“In  a  river,  in  a  meadder 
Took  a  header,  and  a  deader 
Was  Ophelia.” 

From  the  Mounfehanhs — 

“If  I  had  been  so  lucky  as  to  have  a  steady  brother 
Who  could  talk  to  me  as  we  are  talkinp;  now  to  one  another — 

Who  could  pive  me  fjood  advice  when  he  discovered  I  was  erring 
fWhich  is  just  the  very  favour  which  on  you  I  am  conferring!. 

My  story  would  have  made  a  rather  interesting  idyll. 

And  I  might  have  lived  and  died  a  very  decent  indtw’?dd/c,” 

The  second  occurs  in  the  jioetical  Priveess  Jdn — 

“For  adder-like  his  sting  lay  in  his  tongue; 

TTis  “sting”  is  present,  though  his  “stung”  is  past.” 

The  third  is  n  prose-quip  on  the  lips  of  Foqqerty  :  — 

“Miss  Spiff,  you  will  not  insist  on  your  bond.  You  will  be  merciful! 
You  will  not  dash  the  cup — the — dash  it,  the  jug  of  happiness  from  my  lips.” 

And  this,  too,  is  paralleled  in  Tom  Cohh  by  Matilda’s  retort 
to  her  lover’s  boast  of  “T’m  a  qualified  practitioner  .  ,  .  !  I’ve 
])assed  the  College  of  Surgeons.” — “So  have  7,  dear,  often.’' 
Such  verbal  horseplays  are  not  of  Gilbert’s  higher  or  subtler 
satire,  wnth  its  lights  and  shadows,  hut  romping  fun  is  always  its 
rough  foundation — the  quarry  of  his  statues.  These  practical 
jokes  impart  elasticity  and  freedom  ;  wit  and  his  humour  spring 
out  of  them,  and  they,  like  his  common  sense  and  humanity,  find 
expression  even  in  his  most  sardonic  touches  and  pervade  what  T 
cannot  help  regarding  as  his  ironic  masterpiece,  the  unlyrical 
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Engaged.  This  quality  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider 
to  what  grace  it  is  allied.  It  would  be  difficult  to  beat 
Pygmalion’s  compliment  to  his  wdfe  Cynisca — a  compliment  truly 
poetical — 

“Why,  here’s  ingratitude,  to  slander  Time, 

Who  in  his  hurried  course  has  passed  thee  by  I 
Or  is  it  that  Cynisca  won’t  allow 
That  Time  could  pass  her  by,  and  never  pause 
To  print  a  kiss  upon  so  fair  a  face‘1  ’’ 

Gilbert  is  best  known  by  his  operettas,  but  some  of  his  chief 
creations  are  the  satires  without  songs  given  before  his  genius 
won  a  wider  popularity  through  the  marriage  of  his  muse 
to  Sullivan’s  entrancing  music.  Who  now  reads  or  sees 
Charity?  Yet  it  is  w'ell  worth  reading,  and  might  be  revived 
with  advantage  on  the  stage.  It  handles  what  w’ould  now  be 
termed  a  problem  with  insight,  exposing  the  subterfuges  of  false 
philanthropy  and  transfiguring  the  loving  kindness  of  an  erring 
heroine.  The  tramp,  “Ruth  Tredgett  ” — the  simple  objective  of 
both — reveals  herself  seriously,  and  in  one  of  her  sentences  she 
strikes  the  very  keynote  of  all  Gilbert’s  future  work.  “We  meet 
in  a  strange  way  after  so  many  years,”  exclaims  the  hypocrite 
“Smalley,”  encountering  his  former  victim.  “Yes,”  she 
answers,  “we  do  meet  in  a  strange  way.  Seems  to  me  it’s 
suthin’  of  a  topsy-turvy  way.  But  it’s  a  topsy-turvy  vrorld,  ain’t 
it?”  There  we  get  Gilbert’s  whole  gay-grave  faculty — the  in¬ 
verting  power  which  deals  breezily  with  the  cant  of  coincidence. 
That  note  had,  of  course,  been  struck  in  his  Bah  Ballads,  but 
Gilbert  came  to  see  that  there  was  more  than  farce  in  it,  and 
that  the  quaint  pathos  uffiich  he  had  singled  out  in  his  ballad 
of  the  poor  ballet-girl  w'as  universal.  That  is  his  irony.  Every¬ 
where  it  seizes  on  the  impasses  of  existence  and  the  strange 
contrasts  of  the  commonplace.  He  saw  them  in  all  the  con- 
ventions”around  him.  and  still  more  in  the  sham  defiance  of  those 
conventions.  A  straight  line  iras  a  straight  line,  and  his  in¬ 
genuity  revelled  in  devising  comical  retributions  for  such  as 
persisted  in  calling  it  crooked.  Solemn  shams  and  pompous 
incapacity  w'ere  his  butts,  but  everywhere  he  put  these  old 
laughing-stocks  into  new  positions,  till  their  futility  became 
piteous,  and  everywhere  he  descried  a  sort  of  romance,  and  weird 
glamour,  in  the  familiar.  Give  him  a  garret  and  a  broken-down 
heau,  and  he  would  at  once  evolve  trains  of  circumstance  out- 
vving  Aladdin’s  palace.  Or  give  him  a  stingy  philanderer  and 
the  Scotch  marriage  laws  -the  Nemesis  of  Greek  tragedy  is  in 
sight.  Give  him  a  stray  “bobby,”  and  at  once,  in  a  ruined 
chapel  bv  moonlight,  which  does  not  contain  the  tombs  of  the 
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“modern  major-gineral’s  ancestors” — a  whole  chorus  of  heroic 
constables  will  assure  us  that — 

“  When  the  coster’s  finished  jumping  on  his  mother 
He  loves  to  lie  a-basking  in  the  sun. 

Ah,  take  one  consideration  with  another. 

The  policeman’s  life  is  not  a  happy  one. 

Crive  him  a  buccaneer,  and  a  sea-faring  syndicate  that  disdains 
to  plunder  an  “orphan”  and  has  transformed  a  nursemaid  into 
“a  piratical  maid  of  all  w’ork,”  will  be  as  picturesque  or  prosaic 
as  you  please.  Give  him  a  stalwart  sentry,  and  he  turns  into  a 
stammering  philosopher,  perpending  under  the  moon  why — 

“ .  .  .  Every  child  that’s  born  alive 
Is  either  a  little  Liberal  or  else  a  little  Conservative.” 

Or  let  him  deal  with  a  modern  squire,  or  a  modern  faddist,  or 
a  modern  altruist,  or  the  would-he  “wicked”  baronet — and  with 
all  the  worn  machinery  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  joined 
to  intensified  types  of  melodrama,  he  would  upset  the  modern 
scene  and  outdo  the  Castle  of  Otranto.  The  romance  or 
poetry  might  be  derided,  but  they  were  there,  and  there  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  chignons  and  frock-coats.  Dairymaids  and 
countesses,  knights  of  industry  and  knights  of  empire,  faddists  and 
financiers,  all  jostle  on  each  other,  while  pirates  and  gondoliers  are 
reduced  to  proportions  which  fit  alike  the  clerk  and  the  diplomatist. 
The  medley  tingles  with  colour  and  suggestion,  yet  all  is  real, 
though  all  is  fancy.  Imagination  runs  riot  among  the 
commonest  crockery  of  the  obvious ;  out  of  a  cheap  squib  shoots 
a  gorgeous  variety  of  display.  And  the  converse  process  is  quite 
as  prominent.  An  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment  soon  sinks 
to  the  level  of  a  modern  newspaper.  The  spells  even  of  Fortu- 
natus’s  cap  only  bore  and  bewilder  their  wearers.  The  magician 
turns  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  “the  resident  Djinn,  number 
seventy,  Simmery  Axe,”  who  dances  incantations  over  a  tea-pot; 
and  could  anyone  else  but  Gilbert  have  set  a  stiff  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  leaping  a  refined  can  can  in  his  robes,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  romanticised  him  into  the  lover  of  a  fairy  who  is 
also  his  ward?  Here  the  two  processes  meet.  But  everywhere 
plain  commercial  principles,  with  punctuality  and  dispatch, 
animate  all  the  winged  ministers  of  air.  And  nowhere  does 
anyone  seem  what  he  is,  or  is  anybody  what,  he  seems.  Fact  is 
stranger  than  fiction  if  only  we  look  round  and  into  as  well  as 
at  it.  Tack  Point  in  the  Yeoman  of  the  Oiiard  is  surely  Gilbert 
himself  :  “Gh  sir,  a  prettv  wit,  T  warrant  yon— a  pretty,  pretty 
wit !  ”  :  - 
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"I’ve  jest  and  joke 

And  quip  and  L-rank, 

For  lowly  folk 

And  men  of  rank. 

I  ply  my  craft 

And  know  no  fear, 

,  I  aim  my  shaft 

At  prince  or  peer. 

At  peer  or  prince — at  prince  or  peer, 

I  aim  my  shaft  and  know  no  fear. 

I've  wisdom  from  the  East  and  from  the  West 
That’s  subject  to  no  academic  rule; 

You  may  find  it  in  the  jeering  of  a  jest. 

Or  distil  it  from  the  folly  of  a  fool, 

I  can  teach  you  with  a  quip,  if  I’ve  a  mind; 

I  can  trick  you  into  learning  with  a  laugh. 

Oh,  winnow  all  my  folly  and  you’ll  find 
A  grain  or  two  of  philosophic  chaff. 
****** 

When  they’re  offered  to  the  world  in  merry  guise 
Unpleasant  truths  are  swallowed  with  a  will; 

For  he  who’d  make  his  fellow-creatures  wise 
Should  always  gild  the  philosophic  pill.” 

In  Foggerty's  Fairy  Gilbert  started  his  [)e(Tiliar  prose- 
fairyland  with  its  romance  and  realism  alike  upside  down.  The 
fairy  “Rebecca,”  who  causes  the  complications  besetting  the 
path  of  the  perplexed  little  hero,  is  a  practical  and  entirely 
Rnglish  fay.  The  routine  of  the  supernatural  is  represented 
as  a  business,  and  she  is  ever  eager  for  return  to  the  coryphean 
tasks  in  her  far  from  gossamer  world.  She  is,  indeed,  less  a 
fairy  than  a  glorified  figurante.  By  recklessly  invoking  her  aid 
to  wipe  out  an  embarrassing  incident  in  his  past,  Foggerty  has 
also  accepted  the  condition  of  obliterating  all  the  possible  con¬ 
sequences  of  that  incident,  and  so  he  only  finds  himself  plunged 
from  one  hopeless  dilemma  into  others  more  hopeless.  Stripped 
of  its  magic,  his  plight  really  amounts  to  what  is  called  a  loss 
of  memory,  through  which  in  the  second  act  he  becomes  abso¬ 
lutely  puzzled  as  to  where  or  how  or  who  he  is.  And  the  whim  is 
worked  out  with  an  algebraical  exactness,  and  with  strict  adher¬ 
ence  to  character,  since  the  motives  are  always  true,  however 
feigned  may  be  the  positions  and  actions.  Nowhere  is  a  better 
example  of  his  union  of  the  practical  and  the  poetical,  and  be 
was  practical  enough  to  repeat  long  afterwards  several  of  his 
Foggerty  lines  in  his  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  This  logic,  of 
fantasy  stamps  his  pathos  also.  Sweethearts  is  the  most  pathetic 
of  his  ])ieces,  yet  with  what  a  cruel  consequence  he  depicts  the 
jilting  heroine  of  the  first  act  and  the  forgetful  hero  of  the 
second.  And  how  closely  the  irony  treads  on  the  heels  of  the 
pathos!— “Am  I  an  old  man,  or  you  an  old  woman,  because  the 
earth  contrives  to  hurry  round  the  sun  in  three  hundred  and 
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sixty-five  days?  Why,  Saturn  can’t  do  it  in  thirty  years.  If  I 
had  been  born  on  Saturn  I  should  be  two  years  old,  ma’am,  a 
public  nuisance  in  petticoats.”  So,  too,  in  Broken  Hearts,  the 
next  most  moving  of  his  more  serious  achievements.  The 
hunchback  “  Mousta  ”  is  a  sort  of  Caliban  in  the  enchanted 
island  where  the  sad  and  fair  insurgents  against  love  have  trans¬ 
ferred  their  affections  to  the  trees  and  fountains.  Yet  he  is 
invested  with  a  sort  of  remorseless  pathos  that  only  makes  him 
the  more  horrible  as  he  becomes  more  pitiable.  The  sole  pathos 
unmixed  with  irony  centres  round  the  self-effacement  of  the 
loved  and  lovely  “Vavir.”  Here  Gilbert  feels  finely,  and  her 
dying  moments  deserve  to  live.  Hilda,  the  friend  of  her  soul, 
the  “sister”  for  whom  she  has  sacrificed  herself,  stands  by  her 
side — 

“Vavir  (very  faintly)  :  It  is  too  late — too  late!  I  feel  the  hand 
Of  Death  upon  my  heart.  So  let  it  be. 

My  day  is  spent — my  tale  is  nearly  told ! 

Hilda:  Vavir — Vavir! 

Have  pity  on  us !  Gentle  little  soul. 

Fly  not  to  thine  appointed  Heaven — not  yet — 

Not  yet — not  yet!  Eternity  is  thine; 

Spare  but  a  few  brief  years  to  us  on  Earth 
And  still  Eternity  remains  to  thee ! 

He  loves  thee — Florian  loves  thee  well!  Oh,  Death 
Are  there  no  hoary  men  and  aged  women 
Weeping  for  thee  to  come  and  comfort  them? 

Oh,  Death — oh,  Death — ^leave  me  this  little  flower! 
Take  then  the  fruit,  but  pass  the  blossom  by ! 

Vavir  (very  feebly)  :  Weep  not :  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past, 

Kiss  me,  my  sister.  Florian,  think  of  me — 

I  loved  thee  very  much !  Be  good  to  her. 

Dear  sister,  place  my  hand  upon  my  dial. 

Weep  not  for  me;  I  have  no  pain  indeed. 

Kiss  me  again;  my  sun  has  set.  Good  night! 

Good  night  I  ” 

Once  more,  take  the  tragic  irony  in  Comedy  and  Tragedy 
where  a  woman’s  heart  comes  to  its  climax  in  a  few  pages.  The 
courtiers  think  that  Clarice  is  only  performing  one  of  her  parts 
while  she  betrays  her  agony  at  the  deadly  duel  which  is  being 
fought  outside  :  — 

“Clarice:  You  look  at  me,  but  you  do  not  move.  Gentlemen,  I  am  not 
acting;  I  am  in  fearful  earnest.  Oh!  my  love!  my  love!  and 
I  have  done  this !  As  I  speak  my  husband  is  being  killed.” 

It  is  not  so  much  the  words  said,  but  the  situation  and  the 
feelings  flashed  on  us  by  a  few  bold  strokes  after  an  elaborate 
prelude  of  artificial  gaiety.  And  throughout  his  Dan'l  Druce 
runs  an  undercurrent  of  the  pathos  that  befits  a  transferred  para- 
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phrase  of  Silas  Marner.  Here,  however,  the  pathos  is  less 
effective,  as,  after  the  first  act,  it  is  unhelped  by  strong  dramatic 
moments,  and  its  rendering  is  all  along  unpointed  by  the 
Gilbertian  irony.  It  tends  occasionally  to  touch  on  the  genre 
which  Gilbert  so  often  satirised,  just  as  Sheridan  in  his  Pizarro 
lapsed  into  the  conventions  which  his  Critic  destroyed  and 
immortalised. 

These  examples  of  Gilbert’s  pathos  are  not  often  remembered, 
nor  is  the  ironical  pathos  of  his  absurdities  borne  in  mind. 
Instances  meet  us  on  every  page  ;  the  whimsical  catastrophes 
and  derided  ecstasies,  the  false  sentiments,  have  usually  a  real 
appeal  of  their  own.  Recall  one  of  his  least-known  and  jauntiest 
farces — Tom  Cobb.  “What’s  the  use  of  socks  to  a  man  who’s 
going  to  blow  his  brains  out,”  exclaims  that  unfortunate  medical 
student  to  the  Irish  “colonel ’’-landlord’s  prosaic  daughter, 
Matilda.  “I  never  saw  his  face,”  says  her  friend  Caroline  of 
her  newspaper  lover,  “but  I  have  seen  bis  soul !  ”  “What’s  his 
soul  like?”  rejoins  Matilda;  — 

“Cakoline  :  Like?  Like  the  frenzied  passion  of  the  antelope,  like  the 

wild  fire  of  the  tiger-lily.  Like  the  pale  earnestness  of 
some  love-sick  thundercloud  that  longs  to  grasp  the 
fleeting  lightning  in  his  outstretched  arms. 

Matilda  :  Was  he  often  like  that? 

(,’auoline  :  Always. 

Matilda:  A  pleasant  man  in  furnished  lodgings!  And  where  did 

ye  see  his  soul? 

Cakoline  (situ)  :  He  poured  it  in  the  columns  of  the  Weybridge  Watch¬ 
man,  the  local  paper  of  the  town  that  gave  him  hirth. 
Dainty  little  poems,  the  dew  of  his  sweet  soul,  the 
tender  frothings  of  his  soldier  brain  .  .  .  the  huckstering 
men  of  law  appraise  iny  heart-wreck  at  five  thousand 
pounds.” 

Here  we  strike  the  keynote  of  Engaged— a  grotesque  with  a 
very  tangible  background  where  affected  simplicity  and  maudlin 
avarice  are  worked  up  and  out  to  their  extremes,  yet  where, 
somehow,  we  feel  with,  while  we  laugh,  at  their  tormenting 
imbroglios.  How  the  impostures  of  Belvawney  and  his  fatal 
eyes  are  brought  home  and  made  quite  natural !  How  tragic  is 
the  falsetto  of  Belinda  at  the  wedding  feast !  And  how  irre¬ 
sistible  are  the  designing  artlessness  of  Minnie,  the  canny  tears 
of  Maggie,  and  the  gushing  shifts  of  that  parsimonious  Lothario, 
Cheviot  Hill !  Or,  to  return  to  Tom  Cobb,  how  the  high-faluting 
of  the  out-at-elbows  “Effinghams”  (foreshadowing  Patience) 
hardly  excludes  a  kind  of  compassion  for  them  and  for  the 
son  w’hose  “life  is  one  protracted  misfit.”  “My  boy,”  says  the 
father  with  distorted  dignity,  “sneer  not  at  these  clothes.  They 
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have  been  worn  for  many  years  by  a  very  old,  but  very  upright 
man.  Be  proud  of  them.  No  sordid  thought  has  ever  lurked 
behind  that  waistcoat.  That  hat  has  never  yet  been  doffed  to 
vicious  wealth.  Those  shoes  have  never  yet  walked  into  the 
parlours  of  the  sinful.”  “A  blessing  on  him,”  sighs  Caroline. 
‘‘Is  he  not  benevolent?”  To  which  replies  Tom,  ‘‘Yes,  he  looks 
so.  Why  do  benevolent  people  have  such  long  hair?  Do  they 
say  to  themselves,  ‘  I  am  a  benevolent  person,  so  I  will  let  my 
hair  grow,’  or  do  they  let  it  grow  because  they  are  too  benevo¬ 
lent  to  cut  it  off  ?  ” 

Irony  alw’ays  makes  the  great  and  the  little,  the  masks  of 
Comedy  and  of  Tragedy,  exchange  places.  But  Gilbert  makes 
them  exchange  and  re-exchange  places  again  and  again,  and 
with  an  infinite  network  of  involution  defying  disentanglement. 
So  much  so  that  at  length  we  can  scarcely  escape  from  the 
Chinese  puzzle,  and  give  credence  to  illusion  within  illusion — 
all  mutually  destructive — just  as  if  each  w^ere  an  isolated  matter 
of  fact.  This  is  why  a  farcical  pathos  is  always  possible  to  him— 
at  the  close  of  Ruddigore,  for  example,  where  he  introduces 
“Hannah’s”  touching  and  teaching  little  ballad  :  — 

“  There  grew  a  little  flower 
’Neath  a  great  oak  tree. 

When  the  tempest  ’gan  to  lower 
Little  heeded  she; 

No  need  had  she  to  cower. 

For  she  dreaded  not  its  power — 

She  was  happy  in  the  bower 
Of  her  great  oak  tree  I 
Sing  hey, 

Lackaday I 

Let  the  tears  fall  free. 

For  the  pretty  little  flower  and  the  great  oak  tree. 

When  she  found  that  he  was  flckle. 

Was  that  great  oak  tree. 

She  was  in  a  pretty  pickle. 

As  she  well  might  be — 

But  his  gallantries  were  mickle. 

For  Death  followed  with  his  sickle. 

And  her  tears  began  to  trickle 
For  her  great  oak  tree. 

Said  she,  "  He  loved  me  never. 

Did  that  great  oak  tree, 

But  I’m  neither  rich  nor  clever, 

And  so  why  should  he? 

But  though  Fate  our  fortunes  sever 
To  be  constant  I’ll  endeavour. 

Ay,  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

To  my  great  oak  tree.” 
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Gilbert’s  irony  is  changeable  as  an  April  morning,  and  it  is 
on  his  lights  and  shadows  that  we  all  love  to  dwell,  yet  one  or 
two  more  of  his  less  volatile  turns  may  still  engage  us  till  we 
pass  to  his  more  familiar  vein.  Take  his  pow’er  of  analysis. 
There  is  an  excellent  sample  in  Pygmalion  and  Galatea.  The 
statue  has  just  come  to  life. 


"Galatea:  Is  this  the  world? 

Pygmalion  :  It  is. 

Galatea  ;  This  room? 

Pygmalion  :  This  room  is  portion  of  a  house; 

The  house  stands  in  a  grove;  the  grove  itsell 
Is  one  of  many,  many  hundred  groves 
In  Athens. 

Galatea  :  And  is  Athens  then  the  world? 

Pygmalion  :  To  an  Athenian — yes. 

Gal.\tea  :  And  1  am  one? 

Pygmalion  :  By  birth  and  parentage,  not  by  descent. 

Galatea  :  But  how  came  1  to  be? 

Pygmalion  :  Well — let  me  see; 

Oh — you  were  quarried  in  Pentelicus; 

1  modelled  you  in  clay — my  artisans 
Then  roughed  you  out  in  marble — 1  in  turn 
Brought  my  artistic  skill  to  bear  on  you. 

And  made  you  what  you  are — in  all  but  life — 

The  gods  completed  what  I  had  begun. 

And  gave  the  only  gift  I  could  not  give. 

Galatea  :  Then  this  is  life? 

Pygmalion  :  It  is. 

Galatea  :  And  not  long  since 

I  was  a  cold,  dull  stone  1  I  recollect 
That  by  some  means  I  knew  that  1  was  stone; 
That  was  the  first  dull  gleam  of  consciousness; 

1  became  conscious  of  a  chilly  self, 

A  cold,  immovable  identity, 

I  knew  that  I  was  stone,  and  knew  no  morel 
Then  by  an  imperceptible  advance. 

Came  the  dim  evidence  of  outer  things. 

Seen — darkly  and  imperfectly — yet  seen — 

The  walls  surrounding  me,  and  I  alone. 

That  pedestal — that  curtain — then  a  voice 
That  called  on  Galatea  1  At  that  word. 

Which  seemed  to  shake  my  marble  to  the  core, 
That  which  was  dim  before,  came  evident. 

Sounds  that  had  hummed  around  me  indistinct. 
Vague,  meaningless — seemed  to  resolve  themselves 
Into  a  language  1  could  understand; 


******* 


My  limbs  grew  supiile,  and  I  moved — I  lived! 
Lived  in  the  ecstasy  of  newborn  life, 

******* 
Lived  in  a  thousand  tangled  thoughts  of  hope. 
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Love,  gratitude — thoughts  that  resolved  themselves 
Into  one  word,  that  word,  Pygmalion.  {Kneels  to  him.) 
Pygmalion  :  I  have  no  words  to  tell  thee  of  my  joy, 

0  woman — perfect  in  thy  loveliness ! 

What  is  that  word?  Am  I  a  woman? 

Yes. 


Galatea  : 
Pygmalion 
Galatea  : 
Pygmalion 
Galatea  : 
Pygmalion 


Art  thou  a  woman? 

No,  I  am  a  man. 

What  is  a  man? 

A  being  strongly  framed 
To  wait  on  woman,  and  protect  her  from 
All  ills  that  strength  and  courage  can  avert; 

To  work  and  toil  for  her  that  she  may  rest; 

To  weep  and  mourn  for  her,  that  she  may  laugh  : 

To  fight  and  die  for  her,  that  she  may  live! 

Galatea  (after  a  pause)  :  I’m  glad  I  am  a  woman. 

Pygmalion  :  So  am  I. 

(They  sit.)” 


This  is  earnest  enough  irony,  and  the  conclusion  is  very 
characteristic.  It  brings  us  to  close  quarters  with  Gilbert’s 
attitude  towards  the  sexes.  I  have  said  that  he  was  a  senti¬ 
mentalist  tilting  against  sentiment,  and  the  statement  is  borne 
out  by  nearly  all  his  stage-heroes  and  heroines.  No  one  had  a 
deeper  reverence  for  manly  manhood  and  womanly  womanhood : 
none  a  more  piercing  scorn  for  their  affectations  or  the  reversal 
of  their  types.  The  whole  of  Engaged  forms  a  satirical  homily 
on  this  theme.  But  Gilbert  also  seems  to  have  held  that  the 
theory  of  affinities  verged  perilously  on  nonsense.  He  thought 
that  under  normal  conditions  any  normal  man  would  suit  any 
normal  woman,  and  he  delights  in  the  whimsical  application  of 
this  cynical  common  sense.  “Cynical”  is  perhaps  hardly  the 
epithet,  yet  what  is  the  cynic  but  the  denuder  of  the  super¬ 
imposed — the  microscope  of  motives?  Woman  w’as  made,  not 
for  competition,  but  marriage.  We  get  this  starting-point  in 
Pygmalion  again,  wdiere  the  wife,  Cynisca,  was  vowed  in  girl¬ 
hood  to  virginity  as  “a  holy  nymph  of  Artemis.”  “How 
terrible  !  ”  exclaims  Myrine  :  — 


“  Cynisca  : 


Myrine  : 
Cy’nisca  : 


It  seemed  not  so  to  me; 
For  weeks  and  weeks  I  pondered  steadfastly 
Upon  the  nature  of  that  serious  step 
Before  I  took  it — lay  awake  at  night. 

Looking  upon  it  from  this  point  and  that. 

And  I  at  length  determined  that  the  vow 
Which  to  Myrine  seems  so  terrible. 

Was  one  that  I,  at  all  events,  could  keep. 

How  old  wast  thou,  Cynisca? 

I  was  ten ! 

Well — in  due  course  I  reached  eleven,  still 
I  saw  no  reason  to  regret  the  step; 

Twelve — thirteen — fourteen  saw  me  still  unchanged; 
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At  fifteen  it  occurred  to  me  one  day 
That  marriage  was  a  necessary  ill 
Inflicted  by  the  gods  to  punish  us, 

And  to  evade  it  were  impiety; 

At  sixteen  the  idea  became  more  fixed; 

At  seventeen  I  was  convinced  of  it. 

Pygmalion  :  In  the  meantime  she’d  seen  Pygmalion.” 

The  conclusion  here  too  is  equally  characteristic  both  in  form 
and  meaning.  In  the  Wicked  World  again  the  fairy-queen  Seline 
protests  to  Ethais  her  “strange,  irrational  belief”  in  him.  “Is 
that  so  strange?”  answers  her  knight,  and  this  is  his  adorer’s 
explanation  : — 

“Nay,  my  love,  reflect, 

I  am  a  woman,  and  thou  art  a  man; 

Well,  thou  art  comely,  so  in  truth  am  I; 

We  meet  and  love  each  other  .  .  . 

******* 

And  why? 

Because  I  see  in  thee,  or  thou  in  me. 

Astounding  virtue,  brilliant  intellect, 

Great  self-denial,  venerable  years. 

Rare  scholarship,  or  godly  talent?  Nol 
Because,  forsooth,  we’re  comely  specimens 
Not  of  our  own,  but  Nature’s  industry  1” 

He  is  convinced  that  vanity  plays  a  large  part  in  love.  We 
get  Maggie  in  Engaged  flattering  her  face  in  the  brook ;  and 
Yum- Yum  is  an  ingenue  self-complacent  to  a  marvel : — 

“  The  sun,  whose  rays 
Are  all  ablaze 
With  ever-living  glory, 

Does  not  deny 
His  Majesty — 

He  scorns  to  tell  a  story. 

He  don’t  exclaim, 

‘  1  blush  for  shame. 

So  kindly  be  indulgent.’ 

But,  fierce  and  bold. 

In  fiery  gold. 

He  glories  all  effulgent! 

I  mean  to  rule  the  earth. 

As  he  the  sky — 

We  really  know  our  worth. 

The  sun  and  1 1  ” 

A  little  “dross”  is  naturally  an  added  relish.  “Belinda  has 
£500  a  year ;  it  is  not  much,  but  it  would  at  least  save  me  from 
starvation,”  sighs  Belvawney.  And  at  the  very  outset  in  Gilbert’s 
VOL.  xc.  N.s.  z  z 
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buoyant  Trial  by  Jury  we  find  the  unblushing  avowal  of  the 
defendant  accused  of  deceiving 

“  .  .  .  a  girl  confiding, 

Vows  et  cetera  deriding.” 

— The  confession  that 

“  I  soon  got  tired  of  third-class  journeys 
And  dinners  of  bread  and  water; 

So  I  fell  in  love  with  a  rich  attorney’s 
Elderly,  ugly  daughter  ” ; 

and,  in  his  previous  romance,  when  he 

“  .  .  .  used  to  mope,  and  sigh,  and  pant 
Just  like  a  love-sick  boy,” 

that 

“.  .  .  joy  incessant  palls  the  sense 
And  love  unchanged  will  cloy, 

And  she  became  a  bore  intense. 

Unto  her  love-sick  boy. 

With  fitful  glimmer  burnt  my  flame. 

And  I  grew  cold  and  coy; 

At  last  one  morning  I  became 
Another’s  love-sick  boy.” 

In  Ruddigore  (which  Gilbert  offered  to  call  “Kensington 
Gore  ”  to  such  as  misliked  the  title)  we  get  “  perhaps  the  only 
village  in  the  world  that  possesses  an  endowed  corps  of  pro¬ 
fessional  bridesmaids  who  are  bound  to  be  on  duty  every  day 
from  ten  to  four,”  and  in  The  Mountebanks  we  find  a  mas¬ 
querade  of  jealousy  (with  an  excellent  song  on  it)  and  of  ex¬ 
changed  lovers  w'orthy  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  In  The 
Mikado  love  stands  quite  on  the  Japanese  (or  British)  level, 
while  in  Pinafore  and  The  Sorcerer  the  same  points  of  view  are 
evident.  Nonchalance  and  surprise  attend  all  their  develop¬ 
ments  ;  in  Patience  there  are  the  dragoons  with — 

“We’ve  been  thrown  over,  we’re  aware; 

But  we  don’t  care — but  we  don’t  care. 

There’s  fish  in  the  sea,  no  doubt  of  it. 

As  good  as  ever  came  out  of  it. 

And  some  day  we  shall  get  our  share. 

So  we  don’t  care — so  wo  don’t  care. 

And  there  is  always  a  fixed  boundary  to  romance  :  — 

“  Young  man,  despair, 

.  Likewise  go  to. 

Yum- Yum  the  fair 
You  must  not  woo. 

It  will  not  do; 

I’m  sorry  for  you. 

You  very  imperfect  ablutioncr.” 
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While  the  selfishness  of  the  “  little  fireside  games  ”  in  Engaged 
— tailoring  with  “real  cloth,  you  know;  and  if  it  fits  it  counts 
one  to  you  ” — almost  fires  the  mind  of  Cheviot  Hill.  But  on 
the  whole  a  sturdy  and  wholesome  affection — the  sort  of  tender 
loyalty  that  runs  right  through  Trollope’s  novels — holds 
Gilbert’s  heart  even  while  his  pleasantries  play  with  it. 
Elsie’s  song  at  the  end  of  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  which 

“ .  .  .  is  sung  with  the  ring 
Of  the  song  maids  sing 

Who  love  with  a  love  life-long  0 !  ” 

I’atience’s  two  love-songs,  the  last  the  most  ix)etical,  of 

“  Love  that  will  aye  endure 
Though  the  rewards  be  few  ” ; 

the  first,  that  warns  with  sadness, 

“If  love  is  a  nettle  that  makes  you  smart. 

Why  do  you  wear  it  next  your  heart?  ’’ 

Teresa’s  dirge  in  2'hc  Mountebanks — 

“  My  heart  it  is  sad  and  a-w'eary  my  head, 

For  I  weep  and  I  die  for  the  love  that  is  dead  ” 

— all  these,  with  many  more,  attest  his  wholesome  love  of  love’s 
wholesomeness.  And,  above  all,  that  frank  apotheosis  of  the 
“English  Girl”  in  Utopia,  which  gains  double  point  from  its 
place  on  the  company-promoter’s  lips  and  remains  as  a  protest 
against  the  decadence  and  antemia  trounced  in  Patience  by 

“  Then  a  sentimental  passion  of  .a  vegetable  fashion 
Must  excite  your  languid  spleen. 

An  attachment  a  la  Plato  for  a  bashful  young  potato. 

Or  a  not-too-French  French  bean,” 

The  last  stanza  of  this  “English  Girl”  may  well  be  recalled  - 

“  Her  soul  is  sweet  as  the  ocean-air, 

I’or  prudery  knows  no  haven  there; 

To  find  mock  modesty,  please  apply 

To  the  conscious  blush  and  the  down-cast  eye. 

Rich  in  the  things  contentment  brings. 

In  every  pure  enjoyment  wealthy, 

Blithe  as  a  beautiful  bird  she  sings. 

For  body  and  mind  are  hale  and  healthy. 

Her  eyes  they  thrill  with  a  right  good  will — 

Her  heart  is  light  as  a  floating  feather — 

As  pure  and  “Bright  as  the  mountain  rill 

That  leaps  and  laughs  in  the  Highland  heather. 

Go  search  the  world  and  search  the  sea, 

Then  come  you  homo  and  sing  with  rne, 

There’s  no  such  gold  and  no  such  pearl 
As  a  bright  and  beautiful  English  girl.” 

z  z  2 
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Gilbert  certainly  never  dethroned  womankind ;  he  inclines  to 
“the  side  of  the  angels,”  after  all.  His  worst  blows  were 
reserved  for  man.  As  his  Lady  Psyche  sings  in  Princess  Ida  : 

“  For  the  Maiden  fair  whom  the  monkey  craved 
Was  a  radiant  Being 
With  brain  far-seeing — 

While  a  Man,  however  he’s  well-behaved. 

At  best  is  only  a  monkey  shaved." 

Gilbert’s  outlook  on  the  social  and  political  horizon  was  the 
'same.  He  exalted  order  and  freedom  and  discipline.  He 
abominated  the  greed  of  monopoly  wdiether  it  styled  itself 
Socialism,  or  Finance,  or  the  Cabinet.  He  dragged  down  the 
pretenders  from  their  thrones,  and  unmasked  them  wdth  a  quip 
or  a  moral.  On  every  blatant  bore  and  finicking  faddist  he 
“drew”  his  “snickersee.”  He 

"...  has  got  them  on  his  list; 

They  really  won’t  be  missed.” 

And  he  probes  the  evergreen  fallacies  of  shallow  optimism. 

“Society  has  quite  forsaken  all  her  wicked  courses. 

Which  empties  our  police  courts  and  abolishes  divorces — 

Divorce  is  nearly  obsolete  in  England. 

No  tolerance  we  show  to  undeserving  rank  or  splendour. 

For  the  higher  his  position  is,  the  greater  the  offender. 

That’s  a  maxim  that  is  prevalent  in  England. 

We  have  solved  the  labour  question  with  discrimination  polished. 
So  poverty  is  obsolete  and  hunger  is  abolished — 

We  are  going  to  abolish  it  in  England. 

Our  peerage  we’ve  remodelled  on  an  intellectual  basis. 

Which  certainly  is  rough  on  our  hereditary  races — 

We  are  going  to  remodel  it  in  England. 

The  Brewers  and  the  Cotton  Lords  no  longer  seek  admission. 

And  Literary  Merit  meets  with  proper  recognition — 

As  Literary  Merit  does  in  England. 

It  really  is  surprising 
What  a  thorough  Anglicising 
We  have  brought  about — Utopia’s  quite  another  land; 

In  her  enterprising  movements 
She  is  England — with  improvements. 

Which  we  dutifully  offer  to  our  motherland !  ’’ 

As  for  the  present  posture  in  England  of  bumptious  yet  sensi¬ 
tive  Socialism,  listen  to  the  true  words  of  Pinafore  :  — 

“Boatswain  :  Ah  I  Sir  Joseph’s  a  true  gentleman  :  courteous  and  considerate 
to  the  humblest. 

Ralph  :  True,  Boatswain;  but  we  are  not  the  very  humblest.  Sir 

Joseph  has  explained  our  true  position  to  us.  As  he  says. 
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a  British  seaman  is  any  man’s  equal  excepting  his;  and  if 
Sir  Joseph  says  that,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  believe  him? 

All  :  Well  spoke  I  Well  spoke  1 

Dick  :  You’re  on  a  wrong  tack,  and  so  is  he.  He  means  well,  but 

he  don’t  know.  When  people  have  to  obey  other  people’s 
orders,  equality’s  out  of  the  question. 

All  (recoiliiuj)  :  Horrible  I  Horrible!” 

Or  hear  The  Sorcerer  : — 

“  Alexis  :  .  .  .  I  have  addressed  navvies  on  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
to  them  if  they  married  wealthy  ladies  of  rank,  and  not  a 
navvy  dissented. 

Aline  :  Noble  fellows  I  And  yet  there  are  those  who  hold  that  the 
uneducated  classes  are  not  open  to  argument!  And  what  do 
the  Countesses  say? 

Alexis  :  Why,  at  present,  it  can’t  be  denied,  the  aristocracy  hold  aloof. 
Aline  :  The  working  man  is  the  true  Intelligence,  after  all ! 

Alexis  :  He  is  a  noble  creature  when  he  is  quite  sober.” 

And  then  there  are  the  promises  of  “  Marco  ”  and  of  Giuseppe 
in  The  Gondoliers  :  they  might  have  been  proffered  by  the  par¬ 
liamentary  Jacobins  of  to-day  :  — 

“For  everyone  who  feels  inclined. 

Some  post  we  undertake  to  find 
Congenial  to  his  peace  of  mind — 

And  all  shall  equal  be. 

The  Chancellor  in  his  peruke — 

The  Earl,  the  Marquis,  and  the  Dock, 

The  Groom,  the  Butler,  and  the  Cook — 

They  all  shall  equal  be. 

The  Aristocrat  who  banks  with  Coutts, 

The  Aristocrat  who  hunts  and  shoots. 

The  Aristocrat  who  cleans  our  boots — 

They  all  shall  equal  be. 

****** 

Sing  high,  sing  low. 

Wherever  they  go. 

They  all  shall  equal  be.” 

“Don  Alhambra’s”  famous  song  (one  of  Gilbert’s  very  best) 
in  The  Gondoliers  about  the  king  who  “promoted  everybody” 
sums  up  the  moral  :  — 

“  Lord  Chancellors  were  cheap  as  sprats 
And  Bishops  in  their  shovel  hats 
Were  plentiful  as  tabby-cats — • 

In  point  of  fact  too  many. 

Ambassadors  cropped  up  like  hay. 

Prime  Ministers  and  such  as  they 
Grew  like  asparagus  in  May, 

And  Dukes  were  three  a  penny. 
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The  King,  although  no  one  denies 
His  heart  was  of  abnormal  size, 

Yet  he’d  have  acted  otherwise 
If  he  had  been  acuter. 

The  end  is  easily  foretold, 

When  every  blessed  thing  you  hold 
Is  made  of  pewter  or  of  gold. 

You  long  for  simple  pewter. 

When  you  have  nothing  else  to  wear 
But  cloth  of  gold  and  satins  rare. 

For  cloth  of  gold  you  cease  to  care — 

Up  goes  the  price  of  shoddy. 

In  short,  whoever  you  may  be 
To  this  conclusion  you’ll  agree. 

When  everyone  is  somebodee, 

Then  no  one’s  anybody.” 

But  “equality”  spells  monotony  as  well  as  tyranny,  and  the 
politicians  who  thrive  on  or  abet  it  meet  with  a  chastisement  not 
inappropriate  to  the  present  junctures,  though  it  was  inflicted 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  :  — 

“Ye  supple  M.P.’s  who  go  down  on  your  knees. 

Your  precious  identity  sinking. 

And  vote  black  and  white  as  your  leaders  indite 
(Which  saves  you  the  trouble  of  thinking). 

For  your  country’s  good  fame,  her  repute,  or  her  shame. 

You  don’t  care  the  snuff  of  a  candle — 

But  you’re  paid  for  your  game  when  you’re  told  that  your  name 
Will  be  graced  by  a  Baronet’s  handle. 

Oh !  allow  me  to  give  you  a  word  of  advice — 

The  title’s  uncommonly  dear  at  the  price!’’ 

Nor  does  aggressive  ])hilanthr()py  escape  the  lash.  Mr. 
Chesterton  (who  I  doubt  little  would  compare  Hilbert  with  Dr. 
Johnson)  has  somewhere  said  that  in  the  next  revolution  the 
gutters  will  run  red  with  the  blood  of  ])hilanthropists.  T  am 
disposed  to  agree  with  him.  In  Prinrrft.<i  Ida  “King  Gama” 
thus  describes  his  amiable  calling  ;  — 

“If  you’ll  give  me  your  attention,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am! 

I’m  a  genuine  philanthropist — all  other  kinds  are  sham. 

Each  little  fault  of  temper  and  each  social  defect 
In  my  erring  fellow-creatures  I  endeavour  to  correct. 

To  all  their  little  weaknesses  I  open  people’s  eyes 
And  little  plans  to  snub  the  self-sufficient  I  devise; 

I  love  my  fellow-creatures — I  do  all  the  good  I  can — 

Yet  everybody  says  I’m  such  a  disagreeable  man! 

And  I  can’t  think  why!  ’’ 


Gilbert’s  “philosophy”  is  to  make  the  best  of  what  comes — 
plain  and  direct  like  all  thoughts,  how^ever  fanciful  the  arabesques 
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that  decorate  them.  As  he  puts  it  in  Ruddiqorc,  which,  taken  all 
for  all,  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  his  extravaganzas,  not 
excepting  lolanthe  or  The  Mikado, 

“  Every  season  has  its  cheer. 

Life  is  lovely  all  the  year.” 

Or,  as  he  varies  the  theme  in  The  Gondoliem  :  — 

“  Try  we  lifelong,  we  can  never 

Straighten  out  life’s  tangled  skein  : 

Why  should  we  in  vain  endeavour. 

Guess  and  guess  and  guess  again? 

Life’s  a  pudding  full  of  plums, 

Care’s  a  canker  that  benumbs, 

Wherefore  waste  our  elocution 
On  impossible  solution? 

Life’s  a  pleasant  institution  : 

Let  us  take  it  as  it  comes. 

Set  aside  the  dull  enigma. 

We  shall  guess  it  all  too  soon; 

Failure  brings  no  kind  of  stigma — 

Dance  we  to  another  tune  I 

String  the  lyre  and  fill  the  cup, 

Lest  on  sorrow  we  should  sup. 

Hop  and  skip  to  Fancy’s  fiddle, 

Hands  across  and  down  the  middle — 

Life’s  perhaps  the  only  riddle 

That  we  shrink  from  giving  up !  ” 

“I  take  things  as  I  find  them,  and  I  make  the  best  of  them 
.  .  .  that’s  true  philosophy,”  says  “Clarice”  in  suspense  to 
“Pauline”  at  the  opening  of  Comedy  and  Trayedy.  But  there 
are  deeper  notes  than  these,  and  one  of  them — struck  by 
“Fairfax”  in  the  Yeomen — sounds  with  solemnity  now  that 
(rilbert  has  himself  made  his  exit.  It  renders  his  own  voice  :  — 

“  Why,  sir,  it  is  no  light  boon  to  die  swiftly  and  surely  at  a  given  hour 
and  in  a  given  fashion!  Truth  to  tell,  I  would  gladly  have  my  life;  but 
if  that  may  not  be,  I  have  the  next  best  thing  to  it,  which  is  death. 
Believe  me,  sir,  my  lot  is  not  so  much  amiss.” 

This  is  serious ;  but  Gilbert’s  gaiety  is  irrepressible  and  irre¬ 
sistible,  breaking  through  every  suggestion  of  gloom  or 
despair.  Some  of  his  lyrics  have  an  irresponsible  flow  of 
rarefied  nonsense,  quite  unique,  and  quite  apart  from  their 
extreme  ingenuity  of  structure.  They  elude  classification,  yet 
a  few^  instances  will  show'  that  there  is  a  real  relationship  between 
these  poems  of  w'andering  paradox. 

”  Oh,  happy  the  blossom 
That  blooms  on  the  lea. 

Likewise  the  opossum 
That  sits  on  a  tree. 

But  when  you  come  across  ’em. 
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They  cannot  compare 
With  those  who  are  treading 
The  dance  at  a  wedding, 

While  people  are  spreading 
The  best  of  good  fare. 

Oh,  wretched  the  debtor 
Who’s  signing  the  deed  1 
And  wretched  the  letter 
That  no  one  can  readl 
But  very  much  better 
Their  lot  it  must  be 
Than  that  of  the  person 
I’m  making  this  verse  on, 

Whose  head  there’s  a  curse  on — 

Alluding  to  mel  ” 

^Phe  next  shows  the  same  unconnected  connectedness  of  word- 
picture  ;  — 

“  Cheerily  carols  the  lark 
Over  the  cot, 

Merrily  whistles  the  clerk 
Scratching  a  blot. 

But  the  lark 
And  the  clerk, 

I  remark 

Comfort  me  not. 

Over  the  ripening  peach 
Busses  the  bee. 

Splash  on  the  billowy  beach 
Tumbles  the  sea. 

But  the  peach 
And  the  beach. 

They  are  each 
Nothing  to  me.” 

These  are  both  from  Buddigore,  but  a  third  belongs  to  the 
Milmdo,  and  is  sung  by  “Ko-ko,”  together  with  the  mature 
“Katisha,”  on  the  motif  of  beauty  even  in  bloodthirstiness:  — 

“  There  is  beauty  in  the  bellow  of  the  blast. 

There  is  grandeur  in  the  growing  of  the  gale, 

There  is  eloquent  outpouring 
When  the  lion  is  a-roaring, 

And  the  tiger  is  a-lasbing  of  his  tail; 

Yes,  I  like  to  see  a  tiger. 

From  the  Congo  or  the  Niger, 

And  especially  when  lashing  of  his  tail.i 
****** 

There  is  beauty  in  extreme  old  age — 

Do  you  fancy  you  are  elderly  enough? 

(1)  With  this  Gilbertian  stroke  c/.  ‘‘Especially  Ellen  Mac.Tones  Aberdeen,” 
in  his  liab  Ballads. 
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Information  I’m  requesting 
On  a  subject  interesting : — 

Is  a  maiden  all  the  better  when  she’s  tough? 

♦  *  f:  *  *  »  » 

Are  you  old  enough  to  marry,  do  you  think? 

Won’t  you  wait  till  you  are  ‘  eighty  in  the  shade  ’? 

There’s  a  fascination  frantic 
In  a  ruin  that’s  romantic  : — 

Do  you  think  you  are  sufficiently  decayed?  ” 

And  Gilbert’s  really  wonderful  patter-songs,  rivalling  the 
“parabaseis”  of  Aristophanes,*  are  among  the  most  enjoyable 
of  his  fancies.  That  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  lolanthe 
beginning 

“When  you’re  lying  awake 
With  a  dismal  headache” 

is  perhaps  the  most  exhilarating,  rising  with  a  crescendo  of 
imaginary  horrors  and  sinking  into  the  diminuendo  of  nightmare. 
Many  such  will  occur  to  the  recollection,  notably  the  Mikado’s 
paean  of  punishments.  But  there  is  one  which  has  never,  I 
believe,  been  published  about  the  affable  and  generous  railw’ay 
director  who  “tipped  all  the  outside  porters”  and 

“  Gave  his  friends  some  shooting 
In  his  little  place  at  Tooting.” 

Eventually,  through  a  series  of  amusing  misfortunes,  he  falls 
on  evil  days,  and  now 

“The  shareholders  are  all  in  the  Work ’us, 

And  he  sells  lights  in  the  Regent  Circus.” 

How  good,  too,  is  his  irony  even  on  irony;  and  how  unex¬ 
pected  !  To  illustrate  its  idioms  would  be  to  requote  his  plays, 
but  one  song  has  been  half  forgotten  and  must  be  recalled.  It 
comes  from  Princess  Ida,  and  it  is  sung  by  the  redoubtable 
“Arac  ” 

“  This  helmet,  I  suppose. 

Was  meant  to  ward  off  blows; 

It’s  very  hot. 

And  weighs  a  lot, 

As  many  a  guardsman  knows. 

So  oft  that  helmet  goes. 

This  tight-fitting  cuirass 
Is  but  a  useless  mass; 

It’s  made  of  steel, 

And  weighs  a  deal, 

A  man  is  but  an  ass. 

Who  fights  in  a  cuirass. 

So  off  goes  that  cuirass. 
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*  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

These  things  I  treat  the  same  {indicating  the  leg  pieces) 
(I  quite  forget  their  name), 

They  turn  one’s  legs 
To  cribbage-pegs. 

Their  aid  I  thus  disclaim, 

Though  I  forget  their  name.” 

Nowhere,  too,  is  his  irony  more  marked  than  in  Rosencrantz 
and  Guildenstern,  where  the  soliloquising  Hamlet  figures  as 
the  worst  bore  in  England.  Nor  should  the  Pirates’  disclaimer 
of  poetry  be  omitted  ;  it  brings  us  back  again  to  our  starting- 
point  of  Gilbert’s  own  faculty  of  deromanticising  what  he  also 
romanticises  : — 

Although  our  dark  career 

Sometimes  involves  the  crime  of  stealing, 

We  rather  think  that  we’re 
Not  altogether  void  of  feeling. 

Although  we  live  by  strife. 

We’re  always  sorry  to  begin  it. 

And  what  we  ask  is  life 
Without  a  touch  poetic  in  it.” 

To  which  replies  the  chorus, 

“  Hail,  Poetry,  thou  heaven-born  maid. 

Thou  gildest  e’en  the  pirate’s  trade! 

Hail,  flowing  fount  of  sentiment! 

All  hail,  Divine  Emollient!  ” 

This  review  would  have  no  claim  to  the  very  ghost  of  com¬ 
pleteness  without  some  mention  of  the  most  poetical  of  his  songs ; 
songs  that,  as  Sullivan  once  pointed  out  to  the  present  writer, 
were  always  singable,  and  lend  themselves  far  more  naturally  to 
music  than  the  words,  for  example,  even  of  Tennyson.  The 
many  from  Patience,  including  the  “Silver  Charm,”  need  no 
fresh  mention,  nor  the  “Sighing  softly  to  the  river”  from  the 
Pirates;  nor,  of  course,  “Titwillow”  from  the  Mih'ado,  and 
several  ditties  in  lolanthe ;  nor  many  another  familiar  strain 
and  canzonet  that  rank  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  in  the  rounded 
cycle  of  English  ballad  music.  But  three  perhaps  less  well- 
remembered  songs  may  here  be  allowed  citation.  The  first  is 
again  from  Princess  Ida,  one  of  his  two  versions  of  the  Princess, 
just  as  in  Gretchen  he  took  an  old  subject  into  his  versatile 
hands.  It  has  the  true  Restoration  ring  :  — 

“Whom  thou  hast  chained  must  wear  his  chain. 

Thou  canst  not  set  him  free; 

He  wrestles  with  his  bonds  in  vain. 

Who  lives  by  loving  thee. 
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If  heart  of  stone  for  heart  of  fire 
Be  all  thou  hast  to  give, 

If  dead  to  me  my  heart’s  desire, 

Why  should  I  wish  to  live? 

No  word  of  thine — no  stern  command — 

Can  teach  my  heart  to  rove; 

Then  rather  perish  by  thy  hand 
Than  live  without  thy  love! 

A  loveless  life  apart  from  thee 
Were  hopeless  slavery. 

If  kindly  death  will  set  me  free. 

Why  should  I  fear  to  die?  ” 

Thus,  Hilarious’s  song,  and  the  same  wistfulness,  this  time  a 
wavering  one,  attaches  to  the  following  from  Ruddigore. 
Metrically  and  inherently  it  is  more  delicate  and  Herrick- 
like  :  — 

“In  a  garden  full  of  posies, 

Cometh  one  to  gather  flowers, 

And  he  wanders  through  its  bowers. 

Toying  with  the  wanton  roses, 

Who,  uprising  from  their  beds. 

Hold  on  high  their  shameless  heads. 

With  their  pretty  lips  a-pouting. 

Never  doubting,  never  doubting. 

That  for  Cytherean  posies 
He  would  gather  aught  but  roses. 

In  a  nest  of  weeds  and  nettles. 

Lay  a  violet  half -hidden, 

Hoping  that  his  glance  unbidden 
Yet  might  fall  upon  her  petals, 

Though  she  lived  alone,  apart, 

Hope  lay  nestling  at  her  heart. 

But,  alas,  the  cruel  waking 
Set  her  little  heart  a-breaking. 

For  he  gathered  for  his  posies 
Only  roses — only  roses!  ’’ 

The  last,  and  saddest,  is  “Fairfax’s”  farewell,  which  has  almost 
an  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  savour.  It  may  aptly  close  this 
im|>erfect  tribute  to  the  great  satirist-singer  :  — 

“Is  life  a  boon? 

If  so  it  must  befall 
That  Death,  whene’er  he  call. 

Must  call  too  soon 

Though  four-score  years  he  give. 

Yet  one  would  pray  to  live 
Another  moon  1 
What  kind  of  plaint  have  I, 

Who  perish  in  July? 

I  might  have  had  to  die 
Perchance  in  June. 
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Is  life  a  thorn? 

Then  count  it  not  a  whit  I 
Man  is  well  done  with  it; 

Soon  as  he’s  born, 

He  should  all  means  essay 
To  put  the  plague  away; 

And  I,  war-worn, 

Poor,  captured  fugitive. 

My  life  most  gladly  give — 

I  might  have  had  to  live 
Another  mom  I  ” 

After  these  let  none  with  any  sense  of  song  dare  to  deny  that 
Gilbert  was  a  minstrel  born.  I  have  sought  to  dwell  on  the 
strong  fibre — the  web  and  woof  which  the  shuttle  of  his  nimble 
ironies  compounded.  The  tissue  is  firm  beneath  its  glitter ;  there 
is  purpose  in  his  paradox.  Gilbert  has  left  England  more  than 
a  legacy  of  pure  and  lasting  laughter,  though  this  is  much 
indeed.  He  has  bequeathed  an  inheritance  of  melody  as  well  as 
of  mirth,  of  thought,  and  criticism,  as  well  as  of  whim  and 
fantasy.  These  are  not  evanescent,  and  “another  morn”  will 
dawn  on  them,  though  it  is  always  hard  to  prophesy  the  per¬ 
manence  of  words  wedded  to  music.  But  as  literature  the 
librettos  will  endure.  The  great  Englishman,  like  the  greater 
Greek,  will  long  outlive  the  surroundings  that  his  irony  brought 
into  such  sharp  yet  such  joyous  relief.  Posterity  is  a  careless 
fellow,  but  his  debt  of  gratitude  is  assured. 


Walter  Sichel. 


IS  THERE  A  CRISIS  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND? 


People  have  a  curious  way  of  imagining  that  there  is  a  crisis  in 
the  Church  of  England,  when,  in  fact,  there  is  not  one;  or  of 
supposing  that  there  is  one  kind  of  crisis  when,  if  there  be  one, 
it  is  of  quite  a  different  sort. 

In  the  days,  for  example,  of  the  “Kensit  Crisis,”  many 
thought,  and,  one  is  inclined  to  think,  rightly  thought,  that  there 
was  no  real  crisis  at  all.  That  is  to  say,  matters  had  not  arrived 
at  any  critical  point  at  which  a  decision  must  be  made  one  way 
or  the  other.  Those  who  called  it  a  crisis  no  doubt  thought 
that  there  was  such  a  point.  They  thought,  perhaps,  that  there 
was  about  to  be  a  stampede  to  the  Roman  Communion  on  the 
part  of  many  Anglican  clergy,  or  a  disruption  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  unless  something  very  drastic  were  done.  But  it  was  not 
at  all  clear  that  such  was  the  case.  Men  of  a  level  temperament, 
such  as  Dr.  Creighton,  refused  to  see  a  crisis.  He  asked  Mr. 
Kensit  to  tea.  He  was  calm  and  good-humoured  throughout  the 
whole  affair.  To  one  of  his  London  clergy  he  remarked  in  his 
quiet  w’ay,  while  the  storms  were  raging  and  the  bishops  were 
“  charging.”  “  What  the  dickens  does  it  matter  what  another 
bishop  says?  I  have  not  delivered  any  charge.  What  London 
does,  everybody  else  will  do  in  the  end.”  To  him  the  whole 
affair  was  petty  ;  it  was  a  stupid  quarrel.  When  the  same  clergy¬ 
man  asked  him  for  an  interpretation  of  the  Ornaments  rubric,  he 
replied,  ‘‘It  is  not  a  question  of  the  Ornaments  rubric  at  all,  it 
is  simply  a  question  of  what  I  am  to  say  to-morrow  morning  if 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  ask  me  if  the  clergy  intend 
to  keep  the  law.” 

People  are  again  talking  of  a  crisis  in  the  Church.  This  time 
it  is  said  to  be  over  the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  threats 
are  held  out  of  a  serious  outbreak  this  autumn.  But  if  this  be 
so,  it  is  probably  connected  with  quite  another  kind  of  revision 
than  that  with  which  Convocation  is  so  sedulously  busying  itself, 
as  we  shall  suggest  further  on  in  this  article.  Some  of  the  clergy 
talk  very  vigorously  of  the  disruption  that  will  certainly  ensue 
if  either  the  rubric  about  vestments  is  touched,  or  that  which 
orders  the  recitation  of  the  Athanasian  creed.  But  are  these  the 
real  dangers  which  beset  the  Church?  Is  it,  indeed,  beneath 
such  matters  that  the  crisis,  if  there  be  one,  lurks?  Those  who 
have  to  do  with  the  everyday  working  of  an  ordinary  parish 
would,  with  many  exceptions  perhaps,  answer  ‘‘  No.”  A  situation 
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far  more  critical  (in  the  strict  sense)  arises  over  the  publication 
of  a  book  like  Mr,  Thompson’s  Miracles  in  the  New  Testament. 
Here,  indeed,  is  the  appearance  of  something  much  more  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  parting  of  the  ways.  For  undoubtedly  those  are 
right  who  call  such  a  book  “a  challenge  to  the  Church.”  It  is  a 
challenge  to  the  authorities  to  say  whether  a  clergyman  can 
legitimately  continue  to  be  a  teacher  in  the  Church  if  he  holds 
the  views  enunciated  in  the  book. 

For  the  Anglican  authorities  to  reply  directly  in  the  affirmative 
would,  supposing  they  were  in  a  position  to  do  so,  be  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  act  by  the  side  of  which  the  passing  of  the  Parliament 
Bill  by  a  Liberal  Government  would  pale  into  insignificance.  It 
would  mean  giving  a  definite  licence  to  the  clergy  to  say  one 
thing  in  church  and  its  contrary  outside.  It  would  mean  prac¬ 
tically  denying  the  binding  authority  of  the  creeds,  and  inau¬ 
gurating  a  new  system  of  free-thought  and  private  judgment  in 
its  place.  Something  of  this  kind  has,  in  fact,  been  done  by  the 
Swiss  Protestant  Church;  but  few,  even  among  Liberals,  would 
think  such  a  step  desirable  in  the  Church  of  England  as  it  is, 
even  if  it  were  possible.  But  on  the  other  hand,  to  say  nothing 
when  a  gauntlet  is  thrown  down  before  you  is  weak  and  cowardly. 
Again,  to  hurl  anathemas  at  the  challenger  is  futile.  What  then 
is  the  Church  of  England  to  do? 

To  ask  this  question  is  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  crisis. 
To  answer  it  is  difficult,  and  can  only  be  done  by  a  consideration 
of  how  such  a  challenge  has  ever  come  to  be  offered. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  realise  the  rapid  advance  in  what  is 
called  liberal  thought,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  production  of 
such  a  book  as  Miracles  in  the  New  Testament  by  a  High 
Churchman.  This  is  no  external  challenge  by  a  Renan  or  a 
Matthew  Arnold  ;  it  is  a  glove  thrown  down  by  a  companion  in  an 
assembly  of  convinced  Anglicans. 

The  publication  of  Lux  Mundi  first  made  Anglican  Church¬ 
men  aware  that  the  Tractarianism  of  their  youth  had  given  place 
to  something  very  different  from  Puseyism.  It  also  created  a 
division,  or  more  than  one  division,  in  the  ranks  of  High  Church¬ 
men  themselves,  and  separated  them  gradually  into  the  threefold 
parties  of  conservative  moderates,  liberal  modernists,  and 
ritualists,  or  ”  spikes,”  as  they  are  called  in  ecclesiastical  circles. 
The  origin,  by  the  way,  of  the  nickname  “spike”  is  suggestive. 
It  was  first  applied  by  an  old-fashioned  ecclesiastical  professor 
to  the  young  followers  of  a  very  advanced  ritualistic  theologian 
who  always  had  a  complete  answer  to  every  problem.  These 
answers  were,  he  said,  like  spikes  pinning  a  butterfly  and  closing 
further  resistance.  Obviously  this  “spikey  ”  theology  is  the  exact 
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reverse  to  modernism,  which  declines  to  be  pinned  anywhere. 
But  Mr.  Thompson’s  book  is  clearly  more  revolutionary  still,  for 
it  was  the  editor  of  Lux  Mundi  himself  who  first  called  attention 
to  its  character  and  demanded  that  something  should  be  done. 
It  is  just  as  well  that  Bishop  Gore  should  have  led  the  attack. 
It  opens  our  eyes  sharply  to  the  existence  of  a  crisis.  If  the 
author  of  the  bold  article  on  “Inspiration”  of  twenty  years  ago 
sees  that  a  new  situation  has  arisen,  it  is  probably  true  that 
it  has. 

Now,  wherein  does  the  revolution  consist?  Those  who  hold 
that  Lux  Mundi  was  a  disloyal  and  heretical  book,  would  no 
doubt  say  that  Miracles  in  the  New  Testament  is  only  the  logical 
outcome  of  such  teaching.  But  this  cannot  be  the  opinion  of 
those  who  accept  the  general  argument  of  the  former,  while  they 
call  the  latter  a  challenge  to  the  Church.  Is  there  some  subtle 
difference  between  the  attitude  towards  authority,  or,  shall  we 
say,  the  creed,  implied  by  the  writers  of  Lux  Mundi,  and  that 
of  Mr.  Thompson?  Was  it  right  to  let  the  authors  of  the  one 
continue  as  teachers  in  the  Church  and  to  make  many  of  them 
bishops,  and  is  it  wrong  to  let  the  Dean  of  Magdalen  remain? 

People  will  say  that  twenty  years  is  a  long  time,  and  that  you 
cannot  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the  two  books.  But  is  not 
this  an  argument  for  greater  toleration  to  Mr.  Thompson  than 
was  accorded  to  Dr.  Gore  and  his  friends?  Has  not  the  rapid 
advance  of  criticism  and  science  generally  made  it  more  necessary 
to  allow  freedom  to  the  clergy  of  1911  than  it  w-as  to  those  of 
1889?  Others  will  say  that  where  the  older  revolutionaries  only 
attacked  the  antiquated  view  of  the  Bible,  held  by  very  few 
persons  even  twenty  years  ago,  our  new  champion  of  liberalism 
has  made  an  assault  on  the  very  arcana  of  Christianity,  the  creed 
itself.  To  question  the  orthodox  view  of  Inspiration  and  the  Old 
Testament  miracles  was  one  thing,  to  question  the  Virgin  Birth 
of  Our  Lord  is  quite  another.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  legitimate 
argument,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  book  has  to  do  with  the 
ordinary  miracle  stories  of  the  New  Testament,  and  not  with  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church,  and  that  while  he  does  indeed  question 
some  important  articles  of  the  creed  in  their  verbal  form,  he 
makes  no  conscious  attack  on  the  creed  in  doing  so ;  nay,  rather 
he  claims  to  be  establishing  the  very  truth  of  the  Incarnation. 
Mr.  Thompson  is  one  of  many  who  claim  to  be  able  to  say  the 
creed  attaching  to  it  a  sense  which,  while  they  freely  admit  that 
it  is  not  the  sense  originally  intended  by  the  early  Church,  is 
yet  to  them  a  sense  in  which  they  can  quite  honestly  use  the 
words. 
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The  Church  of  England  has  got  to  make  up  its  mind  (and 
herein  lies  the  crisis)  whether  or  not  it  will  extend  the  freedom 
of  interpretation  which  it  already  allows  in  the  case  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and,  indeed,  of  some  of  the  statements  of 
the  creed,  to  the  w'hole  and  every  part  of  the  three  Confessions  of 
Faith.  It  is  notorious  that  such  phrases  as  “  Maker  of  all  things 
visible  and  invisible,”  “He  descended  into  Hell,”  “the  Resur¬ 
rection  of  the  Body,”  “He  ascended  into  Heaven  and  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,”  not  to  mention  the  damnatory  clauses 
of  the  Quicunque  Vult,  are  continually  recited  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  educated  laity,  as  well  as  by  the  clergy,  in  a 
sense  not  contemplated  by  those  w'ho  first  compiled  the  state¬ 
ments,  and  in  some  cases  the  very  reverse  of  the  sense  which 
they  intended  to  convey.  Must  we  not  allow  this  liberty  to  be 
extended,  not  formally  by  an  episcopal  permit,  but  implicitly  by 
our  forbearance? 

Even  if  we  hesitate  to  let  these  men  have  carte  blanche  in 
teaching  others,  especially  ordination  candidates,  can  we  forbid 
them  to  study,  to  argue,  and  to  write  books  within  the  circle  of 
the  ordained  and  licensed  priesthood?  No  good  has  ever  accrued 
to  the  cause  of  truth  in  the  Church  by  coercion  of  the  intellect, 
from  the  days  of  Giordano  Bruno  to  the  days  of  George  Tyrrell. 
But  another  consideration  forces  itself  upon  us,  and  this  seems 
to  include  the  authors  of  Lux  Mundi  in  the  same  critical  net  with 
the  more  advanced  modernists.  It  is  not  only,  or  chiefly,  by 
creeds  and  articles  that  the  Church  promulgates  its  faith.  Apart 
from  sermons,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  curb,  there  are 
the  other  formularies,  the  liturgies  in  general,  authorised  use. 
These  are  even  more  potent  as  expressions  of  faith  than  creeds. 
It  is  these  which  tend  to  mould  the  religion  of  our  congregations 
far  more  than  the  recital  of  a  creed.  By  the  Lessons,  the  Psalms, 
the  Prayers,  and  the  Hymns,  the  Church  of  England  daily,  or 
at  least  weekly,  sets  before  all  men  w'hat  it  claims  to  believe,  and 
to  wish  to  get  believed.  Now  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  clergy  are  frankly  allowed  on  all  hands  to  teach  publicly  a 
very  different  doctrine  on  many  points  from  that  which  the  plain 
meaning  of  such  Lessons,  iSrc.,  implies  to  those  who  hear  them, 
say  them,  or  sing  them.  The  Old  Testament  Lessons  read  con¬ 
tinually  in  church  create  the  impression  that  the  Anglican  Church 
holds  to  the  crude  ideas  of  God  and  His  dealings  with  the  Hebrew 
and  other  nations  therein  described.  The  recital  of  the  Psalms 
without  any  discrimination  makes  at  least  the  unlearned  con¬ 
gregations  suppose  that  their  maledictions  and  narrow  Judaic 
sentiments  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  Word  of  God,  to  be  accepted 
on  the  same  authority  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  itself.  The 
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Church  Prayers  contain  many  allusions  to  matters  which  modern 
criticism,  even  of  the  most  conservative  kind,  has  shown  to  be 
untenable  as  matters  of  fact.  Hymns  in  many  cases  emit  a 
fountain  of  theology  which  is  positively  harmful.  Yet  in  all 
these  cases  the  Church  tacitly  and  rightly  allows,  or  even 
encourages,  its  clergy  to  explain  them  quite  freely.  At  least, 
whether  allowed  or  not,  they  do  it  in  every  school  of  thought. 
The  High  Churchman  may  have  one  way  of  interpreting  these 
forms  of  w'orship,  the  Broad  Churchman  another,  the  Low 
Churchman  another,  but,  in  the  words  of  the  old  Gaiety  song, 
“They  all  do  it.”  Can  the  modernist  be  legitimately  forbidden 
to  do  the  same? 

The  consideration  of  this  vulgar  interpretation  of  Anglican 
formularies  suggests,  not  only  that  the  freedom  already  allowed 
should  be  extended  to  the  creeds,  but  also  that,  if  there  is  to  be 
a  change  anywhere,  it  should  begin  with  these  other  formularies 
as  of  more  pressing  im[)ortance.  If  harm  is  being  done  to  souls  it 
is  far  more  in  the  forcing  of  our  congregations  to  say  and  hear 
things  in  Church  which  they  are  not  really  expected  to  believe, 
than  in  allowing  a  clergyman  to  repeat  a  creed  which,  though 
we  may  think  him  deluded,  he  conscientiously  affirms  that  he 
does  believe.  To  run  the  risk,  as  the  Church  does  Sunday  by 
Sunday,  of  making  children  believe  that  God  demanded  human 
child  sacrifice,  or  that  He  made  the  world  in  a  way  that  science 
has  proved  to  be  impossible,  or  that  He  approved  of  and  ordered 
the  wholesale  massacre  of  innocent  people,  or  that  you  cannot  be 
a  good  Christian  unless  you  believe  that  a  donkey  talked  or  a 
man  lived  for  three  days  inside  a  fish,  is  far  more  likely  to  land 
souls  in  atheism  or  indifferentism ,  and  therefore  is  more 
dangerous  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  than  to  wink  at  an  earnest 
thinker  among  the  clergy  here  and  there  who  openly  states  that 
just  because  he  believes  in  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ  he 
finds  a  difficulty  in  accepting  some  of  the  statements  of  the 
evangelists. 

The  publication,  then,  of  a  book  like  Miracles  in  the  Neic 
Testament  does,  indeed,  point  to  a  crisis,  but  it  is  not  so  much 
a  crisis  as  between  a  few  modernists  and  the  bulk  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  rather  as  between  the  authorities  of  the  Church 
and  the  congregations  to  which  the  educated  clergy  have  to 
minister.  Is  the  Church  of  England  to  continue  in  obscurantism? 
Is  it  going  to  allow  intelligent  men  and  w^omen  of  all  classes  to 
go  on  living  outside  all  Church  influence  largely  because  they 
think  that  were  they  to  come  under  it  they  would  be  expected 
to  believe  much  that  the  mass  of  the  clergy  have  long  since  ceased 
to  believe?  Is  not  the  challenge  of  a  book  such  as  Mr.  Thomp- 
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son’s,  not  a  call  to  light  him  personally,  but  a  call  to  self- 
examination,  sincerity,  and  common  sense  on  the  part  of  those 
who  profess  to  rule  the  conduct  of  the  Church?  Is  it  not  a  call 
to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  methods  and  machinery  of 
the  Church? 

The  old  Chinese  philosopher,  Confucius,  wrote  nearly  2,500 
years  ago,  this  sentence  :  “If  words  do  not  harmonise  with  things 
public  business  will  remain  undone.”  He  was  giving  advice  to 
rulers,  and  not  to  the  rank  and  file.  Would  he  not  say  to  the 
rulers  of  the  Church,  “If  your  business,  your  spiritual  business 
of  Christianising  the  people  seems  to  hang  fire  and  to  remain 
undone,  may  it  not  be  that  your  official  words  do  not  harmonise 
with  things?” 

The  Church  is  said  to  be  out  of  touch  with  life.  This  is  much 
less  true  if  we  mean  by  the  Church  the  clergy  than  if  w^e  take 
it  to  be  the  official  apparatus  which  the  clergy  have  to  use.  The 
Prayer  Book  needs  revision,  but  far  more  on  pastoral  theological 
lines  than  on  ceremonial  ones.  There  is  hardly  a  single  service 
in  the  Book  which  is  calculated  as  it  stands  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  present  generation,  whether  as  being  educated  or  as  being 
uneducated.  Its  language,  unrivalled  as  prose  (as  Walter  Pater 
thought),  is  yet  antiquated,  and  does  not  appeal  to  the  masses 
or  the  classes.  Any  unprejudiced  person  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  watch  a  baptism,  a  wedding,  or  a  funeral  in  any  ordinary 
parish  church  in  West  or  East  End,  would  agree  with  the  wag 
who  called  the  Prayer  Book  an  “Office  for  those  at  sea.”  Of 
most  Anglican  congregations  it  might  be  said,  as  it  was  of  the 
Ephesian  mob,  “The  more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were 
come  together.”  The  Church  Catechism,  though  beautiful  as  a 
statement  of  some  doctrines,  is  unintelligible  to  children,  for 
whom  it  was  written,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  perpetual  issue  of 
innumerable  little  books  in  easy  language  to  explain  it,  eagerly 
bought  up  by  parish  priests  in  despair.  The  times  of  service, 
their  inordinate  length,  the  music  in  our  churches,  the  continued 
propaganda  of  the  Sabbatarian  heresy  as  if  it  were  part  of  the 
creed,  the  ritual  in  vogue  both  at  High,  Low,  and  Broad  Churches, 
the  average  training  of  ordination  candidates,  the  aloofness  of 
bishops  and  other  dignitaries  from  the  masses,  the  classiness  and 
“shoppiness”  of  the  clergy,  these  and  a  hundred  other  evils  go 
far  to  justify  another  humourist,  this  time  an  episcopal  one,  who 
described  the  Anglican  Church  as  “an  elaborately  devised  instru¬ 
mentality  for  defeating  the  objects  which  it  is  supposed  to 
promote.” 

The  modernist  clergy  at  least  are  on  the  alert.  They  are  not 
asleep.  They  are  watchmen.  They  are  up  and  thinking.  This 
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is  not  the  time  to  condemn  them,  but  to  learn  from  them. 
Every  movement  of  the  present  day  which  is  alive  and  progres¬ 
sive,  takes  account  of  its  modernists.  In  science,  in  art,  in 
literature,  we  are  thought  mad  if  we  ignore  the  moderns.  Why 
should  the  Church,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  be  so  much 
afraid  of  her  own  children?  There  has  probably  never  been  a 
greater  opportunity  before  any  part  of  Christendom  than  that 
which  lies  before  the  Anglicans  to-day.  Not  for  the  first  time 
in  history  the  Church  of  Eome,  by  its  treatment  of  its 
modernists,  has  given  us  a  warning  and  shown  us  what  not  to  do. 
It  will  be  sad  indeed  if  in  this  crisis  the  Church  takes  the  wrong 
turning  on  the  road  of  true  advance. 

James  Adderley. 


3  A  2 


CHmST  IN  THE  UNIVEKSE. 


With  the  ambiguous  earth 
His  dealings  have  been  told  us ;  these  abide  : 

The  signal  to  a  maid,  the  human  birth, 

The  lesson,  and  the  young  Man  crucified. 

But  not  a  star  of  all 
The  unimaginable  stars  has  heard 

How  He  administered  this  terrestrial  ball ; 

Our  race  have  kept  their  Lord’s  entrusted  Word. 

Of  those  earth-visiting  feet 
None  knows  the  secret,  cherished,  perilous-  - 

The  terrible,  shamefast,  frightened,  whispered,  sweet. 
Heart-shattering  secret  of  His  way  with  us. 

No  planet  knows  that  this 
Our  way-side  planet,  carrying  land  and  wave. 

Love  and  life  multiplied,  and  pain  and  bliss, 

Bears  as  chief  treasure  one  forsaken  grave. 

Nor,  in  our  little  day. 

May  His  devices  with  the  stars  he  guessed. 

His  pilgrimage  to  thread  the  Milky  Way 
Or  His  bestowals  there  be  manifest. 

But  in  the  eternities 
Doubtless  we  shall  compare  together,  hear 
A  million  alien  gospels — in  what  guise 
He  walked  the  Pleiades,  the  Lyre,  the  Bear. 

Oh  be  prepared,  my  soul ! 

To  read  the  inconceivable,  to  scan 

The  million  forms  of  God  those  stars  unroll 
When,  in  our  turn,  we  show  to  them  a  Man. 

Alice  Meynell. 
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“I  HATE  your  pen-and-ink  men,”  said  Nelson  with  sudden 
vehemence  on  one  occasion;  adding  his  well-knowm  sentence,  “a 
fleet  of  British  ships-of-war  are  the  best  negotiators  in  Europe.” 

As  a  leader  of  British  ships-of-war  history  shows  Nelson  un¬ 
equalled  and  supreme;  yet,  in  spite  of  his  expressed  contempt, 
he  was  as  swift  with  the  pen  as  with  the  sword.  The  mere 
bulk  of  his  published  correspondence — and  there  is  a  certain 
amount  which  has  never  seen  print — is  in  itself  amazing.  Nelson 
was  not  fifty  when  he  died,  and  into  his  comparatively  short  life 
he  crowded  manifold  activities  and  experiences.  His  eager 
spirit  led  him  into  every  happening  within  reach — sieges  on  shore 
or  fighting  at  sea,  it  was  all  one  so  long  as  he  could  serve  his 
country.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  not  only  an 
admiral,  wdth  an  admiral’s  enormous  responsibilities  in  war¬ 
time,  but  was  deeply  involved  in  the  complicated  affairs  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  in  diplomatic  negotiations  of 
many  kinds.  With  all  these  responsibilities  it  might  seem  that 
Nelson  w’ould  have  little  leisure  or  inclination  for  correspondence 
— yet  on  his  most  crowded  days  he  often  wrote  five  or  six  personal 
letters,  each  one  as  varied  as  his  impetuous  and  changing  moods. 

As  a  letter- writer  Nelson  w’as  above  all  things  natural — he 
never  stayed  to  calculate  the  effect  of  his  words,  but  poured  out 
his  feelings,  often  with  the  most  odd  and  incongruous  effect.  He 
will  be  childish  and  inspired  in  a  breath,  and  seem  unaware  that 
he  is  either.  He  is  gloriously  egotistical,  and  often  gives  the 
impression  that  he  thinks  Heaven’s  sole  business  is  to  watch 
and  applaud  the  doings  of  Horatio  Nelson,  and  yet  his  egoism 
is  united  to  such  a  rich  and  spontaneous  nature  that  each  touch 
of  it  only  renders  him  more  lovable  and  more  near. 

For  the  true  understanding  of  Nelson  it  is  much  more  needful 
to  read  his  letters  than  to  study  the  tactics  of  his  battles,  and 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas’  fine  collection  of  Nelson’s  Difipntches  and 
Letters  should  be  one  of  the  indispensable  books  in  an  English 
education.  By  his  letters  alone  Nelson  would  now  live,  though 
the  memory  of  his  victories  w’ere  wiped  out — in  those  seven 
volumes  his  portrait  is  painted  in  what  Nicolas  calls  his  “own 
natural  and  nervous  words.”  More  than  that,  his  own  future 
is  repeatedly  forecast  in  the  days  of  his  obscurity,  with  a  magni¬ 
ficent  self-faith  that  was  part  of  his  genius.  There  were  no 
hesitating  “ifs”  or  “huts”  in  the  statements  of  young  Captain 
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Nelson.  There  is  an  almost  startling  sincerity  and  conviction 
in  every  line  he  wrote  ;  he  was  at  once  too  impetuous  and  too 
simple  to  hide  his  own  feelings  as  other  men  do.  “The  senti¬ 
ments  of  my  heart  have  flowm  from  my  pen,”  he  said  on  one 
occasion ,  and  that  is  really  an  exact  description  of  his  letters  in 
general.  As  he  said  to  one  of  his  correspondents,  “I  am  so  much 
in  the  habit  of  writing  my  mind  freely,  that  I  cannot  say  what 
T  wish  in  a  stiff,  formal  letter.” 

His  utterances  bear  the  stamp  of  a  romantic  ardour,  for  from 
his  early  youth,  as  he  often  said,  “a  radiant  orb  was  suspended  in 
his  mind’s  eye  which  urged  him  onward  to  renowm.”  His 
passion  for  glory  was  of  a  different  stamp  from  the  ordinary 
ambition  of  a  young  officer — from  the  beginning  it  had  a  largeness 
of  aspect  that  was  prophetic.  In  April,  1795,  two  years  before 
bis  name  became  at  all  known  to  the  world,  he  wTote  :  — 

“  In  short,  I  wish  to  he  an  Admiral,  and  in  the  command  of  the  English 
Fleet;  I  should  very  soon  either  do  much,  or  be  ruined.  My  disposition 
cannot  bear  tame  and  slow  measures.  Sure  I  am,  had  I  commanded  our 
Fleet  on  the  14th,  that  either  the  whole  French  Fleet  w'ould  have  graced  my 
triumph,  or  I  should  have  been  in  a  confounded  scrape.” 

At  the  Nile  he  most  magnificently  illustrated  that  faith,  and 
the  wdiole  French  fleet  did  grace  his  triumph. 

A  year  after  that  letter  he  was  writing  to  his  wife  :  “One  day 
or  other  I  will  have  a  long  Gazette  to  myself ;  I  feel  that  such 
an  opportunity  will  be  given  me.  I  cannot,  if  I  am  in  the  field 
for  glory,  be  kept  out  of  sight.”  That  was  no  common  boasting  : 
it  was  Destiny  taking  the  pen  out  of  his  hand  and  writing  for 
him. 

Nelson’s  early  letters,  before  the  first  rays  of  rising  fame  had 
touched  him,  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  of  all — they  show 
more  perhaps  than  those  written  later,  a  nature  of  extremes, 
feeling  everything  acutely  :  “My  feelings  are  too  quick,”  he  says 
once,  “and  T  feel  sharply  what  perhaps  others  would  not.” 

With  such  a  temperament  as  his,  affectionate,  sensitive,  it 
was  but  natural  that  Nelson  should  be  ready  to  imagine  himself 
in  love.  Several  fair  and  shadowy  damsels  flit  across  his  early 
life.  One  of  these  was  a  certain  Miss  Andrews,  daughter  of  an 
Fjnglish  clergyman  at  St.  Omer,  where  Nelson  went  during  the 
peace  with  the  valiant  intention  of  learning  the  French  language. 
The  lady  had  no  fortune,  and  Nelson’s  pay  only  amounted  to 
T130  a  year.  So  he  appealed  to  his  uncle,  William  Suckling,  to 
allow  him  another  TlOO  a  year  till  his  income  was  increased  to 
that  amount,  “either  by  employment,  or  any  other  w^ay.  A 
very  few  years  T  hope  w'ould  turn  something  up,  if  my  friends 
will  but  exert  themselves.”  This  letter  is  a  curious  and  interest- 
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ing  one.  “The  critical  moment  of  my  life  is  now  arrived,”  be 
begins,  “that  either  I  am  to  be  happy  or  miserable.”  He  then 
sets  forth  his  hopes  and  necessities,  and  having  done  so  falls 
into  the  extreme  of  depression  :  — 

“You  must  excuse  the  freedom  with  which  this  letter  is  dictated;  not 
to  have  been  plain  and  explicit  in  my  distress  had  been  cruel  to  myself. 
If  nothing  can  be  done  for  me,  I  know  what  I  have  to  trust  to.  Life  is 
not  worth  preserving  without  happiness;  and  I  care  not  where  I  may  linger 
out  a  miserable  existence.  I  am  prepared  to  hear  your  refusal,  and  have 
fixed  my  resolution  if  that  should  happen;  but  in  every  situation,  I  shall  be 
a  well-wisher  to  you  and  your  family,  and  pray  they  or  you  may  never  know 
the  pangs  which  at  this  instant  tear  my  heart.” 

Nelson  was  a  young  captain  of  twenty-five  when  he  wrote  that 
letter,  and  as  his  uncle  generously  complied  with  his  request,  the 
lady  must  have  refused  him,  for  he  wrote  from  Bath  :  — 

“  In  about  a  week  or  fortnight  I  think  of  returning  to  the  Continent,  till 
autumn,  when  I  shall  bring  a  horse,  and  stay  the  winter  at  Burnham.  I 
return  to  many  charming  women,  but  no  charming  woman  will  return  with 
me.  I  want  to  be  proficient  in  the  language,  which  is  my  only  reason  for 
returning.  I  hate  their  country  and  their  manners.” 

Any  woman  who  was  kind  to  Nelson  in  his  early  days,  though 
she  might  be  much  older  than  himself,  was  sure  of  his  warm 
attachment.  For  Mrs.  Moutray,  the  wife  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Navy  at  Antigua,  both  he  and  Collingwood  had  a  great 
affection — judging  from  their  references  to  her  she  must  have 
been  a  charming  and  warm-hearted  creature.  When  she  went 
back  to  England,  in  1785,  Nelson  wrote  to  his  brother  : — 

“My  dear,  sweet  friend  is  going  home.  I  am  really  an  April  day;  happy 
on  her  account,  but  truly  grieved  were  I  only  to  consider  myself.  Her 
equal  I  never  saw  in  any  country  or  in  any  situation.  .  .  .  What  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  any  female  to  be  acquainted  with  :  what  an  example  to  take  pattern 
from.” 

This  foreshadows  the  way  he  was  to  speak  of  Lady  Hamilton, 
and  is  curiously  different  from  his  manner  of  writing  about  his 
wife — even  at  the  time  of  his  engagement  to  Fanny  Nisbet, 
when,  if  ever,  his  ardent  spirit  should  have  cast  a  glamour  about 
her,  all  that  he  says  has  a  restrained  tone.  In  announcing  his 
engagement  to  his  uncle,  he  wrote  :  — 

“  Her  personal  accomplishments  you  will  suppose  I  think  equal  to  any 
person’s  I  ever  saw;  but,  without  vanity  her  mental  accomplishments  are 
superior  to  most  people’s  of  either  sex;  and  w’C  shall  come  together  as  two 
persons  most  sincerely  attached  to  each  other  from  friendship.” 

To  his  brother  he  wrote  a  month  or  two  later  :  — 

“Every  day  am  I  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  my  choice, 
and  I  shall  be  happy  with  her.  You  will  esteem  her  for  herself  when  you 
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know  her;  for  she  possesses  sense  far  superior  to  half  the  people  of  our 
acquaintance,  and  her  manners  are  Mrs.  Moutray’s.” 

These  statements  might  express  all  the  fervour  of  which  many 
men  are  capable — but  not  so  Nelson.  The  collected  praise,  the 
emphasis  laid  on  “sense”  and  “manners”  show  how  little  his 
inner  heart  W’as  stirred.  The  devout  lover  does  not  see  his 
mistress  as  the  reflection  of  another  woman.  His  letters  to  her 
are  warm  and  kind,  but  the  fire  and  passion  of  which  Nelson 
was  so  essentially  capable  were  as  yet  unkindled.  It  was  his 
nature  to  be  extravagant  in  praise,  and  generous  almost  to  the 
point  of  folly.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  he  wrote  with  more 
enthusiasm  of  the  ships  he  commanded  than  of  the  woman  he 
married — his  wife  had  every  temperate  virtue,  but  he  never  spoke 
of  her  in  superlatives ;  while  each  ship  in  turn  was  the  best  and 
finest  in  the  service. 

Nelson  was  evidently  somewdiat  given  to  match-making.  His 
letters  when  he  was  a  young  captain,  both  before  and  after  his 
own  marriage,  are  full  of  interested  inquiries  as  to  who  was 
going  to  marry  whom,  and  reports  of  any  little  love  affairs  that 
came  under  his  own  cognisance.  In  December,  1798,  he  wrote 
to  Captain  Ball  that  Miss  Cornelia  Knight  (the  author  of  the 
Aiiiohiography  familiar  to  all  students  of  this  period)  was  “not 
indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  those  off  Malta,  particularly  to  an 
audacious  and  good  friend  of  ours.”  Tn  a  letter  to  Ball  of  a 
month  later  he  returns  to  the  subject  of  “the  good,  the  charming 
Miss  Knight,”  who  is  “more  amiable  than  ever.”  He  slyly 
informs  Ball  that  the  lady’s  fortune  will  be  ,^7,500,  besides 
expectations  :  “Now  all  this,  if  T  am  not  mistaken.  Miss  K. 
lovqs  to  give  to  one  of  your  squadron.” 

The  professional  and  the  personal  aspects  of  his  life  are  never 
separated  in  Nelson’s  letters,  for  to  him  they  were  one  and 
indivisible.  The  fine  Nelsonic  sayings  are  found  side  by  side 
with  the  little  things  of  every  day.  It  would  be  easy  to  make 
an  impressive  list  of  his  well-known  and  admired  words,  such 
as  :  “Only  recollect  that  a  brave  man  dies  but  once,  a  coward 

all  his  life  long”;  or,  “Duty  is  the  great  business  of  a  sea- 

officer”;  or,  “Time  is  everything,  five  minutes  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  victory  and  a  defeat.”  These  are  the  sayings 
that  have  sei?:ed  the  public  imagination,  while  many  a  quaint 
and  personal  turn  of  phrase  has  escaped  notice.  That  keen, 
quick,  and  often  petulant  mind  of  his  never  missed  the  little 

things,  and  gave  instant  expression  to  all  he  saw  and  felt. 

Writing  to  Lord  Hood,  in  1794,  of  an  officer  somewhat  overcome 
by  promotion.  Nelson  said,  “Duncan  is,  T  think,  a  little  altered; 
there  is  nothing  like  kicking  down  the  ladder  a  man  rises  by.” 
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That  was  an  act  of  which  Nelson  himself  was  incapable.  But 
though  he  never  kicked  down  the  ladder  he  rose  by,  he  took  the 
most  open  and  child-like  pleasure  in  his  increasing  fame.  He 
wrote  to  his  wife,  in  1796  :  — 

“A  person  sent  me  a  letter,  and  directed  as  follows:  ‘Horatio  Nelson, 
Genoa.’  On  being  asked  how  he  could  direct  in  such  a  manner,  his  answer, 
in  a  large  party,  was,  ‘  Sir,  there  is  but  one  Horatio  Nelson  in  the  world.’ 

I  am  known  throughout  Italy,  not  a  Kingdom,  or  State,  where  my  name 
will  be  forgotten.” 

The  satisfaction  with  which  he  told  that  little  story  still  lingers 
round  the  wmrds.  As  he  once  quoted,  “If  it  be  a  sin  to  covet 
honour,  T  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive  ” — and  that  is  perhaps 
the  aspect  in  w^hich  he  is  most  familiar  to  the  imagination  of  his 
countrymen.  Yet  his  letters — particularly  his  early  letters,  before 
he  was  touched  by  the  extravagance  of  the  Sicilian  Court  and 
the  large  ideas  of  Lady  Hamilton — show  that,  in  spite  of  his 
soaring  spirit,  his  plans  for  happiness  were  of  a  homely  and 
simple  nature.  He  came  of  a  plain  English  country  stock,  and 
his  father,  a  most  good,  unassuming  man,  always  cared  much 
more  that  his  son  should  preserve  a  Christian  humility  of  spirit, 
than  that  he  should  be  famous.  Nelson  is  so  closely  linked  with 
the  sea  that  it  comes  with  a  sense  of  surprise  to  discover  from 
his  letters  that  he  had  leanings  towards  “the  land.”  During  a 
time  of  half-pay  he  drew  up  an  interesting  paper  on  the  wages 
and  conditions  of  the  farm-hand  in  Norfolk.  For  many  years  of 
his  life  at  sea,  as  he  told  his  wife,  “a  little  farm,  and  my  good 
name,  form  all  my  w’ants  and  wushes.”  He  was  often  dreaming 
of  the  “little  farm”  or  the  “neat  cottage”  that  then  was  the 
limit  of  his  desire.  To  his  brother,  in  1796,  he  wrote,  “Happy, 
happy  shall  T  be  to  return  to  a  little  but  neat  cottage.”  At  the 
end  of  the  same  year  he  told  his  wife  :  “If  T  have  money  enough 
in  Marsh  and  Creed’s  hands,  T  wish  you  would  buy  a  cottage 
in  Norfolk.  T  shall  follow  the  plough  with  much  greater  satis¬ 
faction  than  viewing  all  the  magnificent  scenes  in  Italy.” 

The  picture  of  “the  adored,  the  incomparable  Nelson,”  follow¬ 
ing  the  plough,  is  certainly  one  that  gives  pause  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  But  the  wish  w^as  genuine  at  the  time,  and  serves  to  throw" 
a  little  sidelight  on  his  character.  That  is  the  merit  and  charm 
of  his  letters — in  them  he  is  no  longer  exalted  on  his  Trafalgar 
column,  out  of  sight  and  touch,  but  brought  into  human  nearness 
— he  who  w-as  the  most  human  of  all  heroes.  It  brings  him  very 
close  to  read  such  a  letter  as  he  wrote  to  Collingwood  in  August, 
1795,  saying,  “How  many  children  have  you?  Did  you  see  Mrs. 
Moutray  lately?  Her  dear  amiable  son  w*as  lost  by  serving  under 
me” — wdth  its  touching  little  eager  postscript,  “Tell  me  a  great 
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deal.”  He  always  thirsted  for  news  of  those  he  cared  about, 
their  good  fortune  and  happiness  meant  much  to  him.  In  return 
he  was  always  willing  to  tell  how'  things  were  with  him  ;  if  he  had 
a  cold  or  his  head  ached  he  demanded  sympathy  in  a  sort  of 
injured  childish  way  that  must  have  been  very  appealing  to  those 
who  loved  him  and  knew  him  at  the  same  time  as  England’s 
greatest  seaman.  His  statements  about  himself  were  quite  as 
direct  and  unhampered  as  his  deeds.  “Nelson  is  as  far  from 
doing  a  scandalous  or  mean  action  as  the  heavens  are  above  the 
earth,”  he  said  on  one  occasion.  After  his  splendid  action  at  the 
Battle  of  St.  Vincent,  he  wrote  his  uncle,  William  Suckling  ;  — 

Nelson's  patent  Bridge  for  boarding  First-rates  ’  will  be  a  saying  never 
forgotten  in  this  Fleet,  where  all  do  me  the  justice  that  I  deserve.  The 
Victory,  and  every  ship  in  the  Fleet,  passing  the  glorious  group,  gave  me 
three  cheers.” 

That  is  a  thoroughly  characteristic  letter,  but  not  less  so  is 
the  letter  he  wTote  to  his  wdfe  after  the  Vanguard  was  dismasted 
in  a  storm  a  few’  months  before  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  ;  — 

“  I  ought  not  to  call  what  has  happened  to  the  Vanguard  by  the  cold 
name  of  accident.  I  believe  firmly,  that  it  was  the  Almighty’s  goodness  to 
check  my  consummate  vanity.  I  hope  it  has  made  me  a  better  officer,  as 
I  feel  confident  it  has  made  me  a  better  Man.  I  kiss  with  all  humility 
the  rod. 

“Figure  to  yourself  a  vain  man,  on  Sunday  evening  at  sunset,  walking 
in  his  cabin  with  a  squadron  about  him,  who  looked  up  to  their  Chief  to 
lead  them  to  glory,  and  in  whom  this  Chief  placed  the  firmest  reliance, 
that  the  proudest  ships  in  equal  numbers,  belonging  to  France,  would  have 
bowed  their  Flags;  and  with  a  very  rich  prize  lying  by  him.  Figure  to 
yourself  this  proud,  conceited  man,  when  the  sun  rose  on  Monday  morning, 
his  ship  dismasted,  his  Fleet  dispersed,  and  himself  in  such  distress,  that 
the  meanest  Frigate  out  of  France  would  have  been  a  very  unwelcome 
guest.” 

Nelson,  who  ahvays  gave  praise  wuth  such  generous  ardour, 
rejoiced  to  have  it  in  return,  and  became  at  times  quite  bitter 
w’hen  he  thought  it  was  unfairly  w’ithheld.  He  had  a  nature 
that  w’as  most  completely  fitted  to  inspire  love  and  praise,  and 
without  it  he  could  barely  exist.  It  was  the  extravagant 
enthusiasm  of  Emma  Hamilton  that  drew  him  towards  her — the 
temperate  restraint  of  his  w’ife  that  left  him  starved. 

But  though  no  one  could  glory  in  great  deeds  as  Nelson  did — 
his  own  or  another’s — his  face,  as  w’ell  as  his  letters,  shows  how 
sensitive  he  w^as  to  depression;  the  large  and  mekancholy  eyes, 
the  mobile,  half-pouting  mouth,  the  deep,  drooping  lines  around 
it,  all  speak  a  nature  that  missed  happiness,  w’hile  attaining 
glory.  There  were  many  causes  for  this — his  lack  of  health  and 
strength,  for,  as  he  said,  “My  heart  is  w’arm,  my  head  is  firm. 
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but  my  body  is  unequal  to  my  wishes.”  The  vehemence  of  his 
spirit,  which  felt  and  suffered  where  others  were  merely  passive, 
was  another  cause;  for  on  one  occasion  of  anxiety,  he  said,  ‘‘I 
had  near  died  with  the  swelling  of  some  of  the  vessels  of  the 
heart.  More  people,  perhaps,  die  of  broken  hearts  than  we  are 
aware  of.”  But  more  than  all  was  the  distress  and  perturbation 
caused  him  by  his  passion  for  Emma  Hamilton  and  all  that  it 
involved. 

He  had  much  reason  for  depression  after  the  failure  of  the 
attack  on  TenerifPe,  in  1797,  where  he  lost  his  right  arm.  It 
was  only  a  few  hours  after  the  amputation  that  he  had  cour¬ 
ageously  taken  the  pen  in  his  left  hand  and  written  to  his 
commander-in-chief  :  ‘‘I  am  become  a  burthen  to  my  friends  and 
useless  to  my  Country,”  said  he  who  a  year  later  was  to  stand 
before  the  wwld  as  the  victor  of  the  Nile.  “When  I  leave  your 
command,  I  become  dead  to  the  world;  I  go  hence  and  am  no 
more  seen.” 

But  St.  Vincent  knew  better,  and  wrote  Nelson  a  kind  and 
encouraging  letter,  and  later  on,  when  Nelson  had  recovered 
from  his  severe  wound,  chose  him  for  command  of  the  squadron 
which  won  the  Battle  of  the  Nile.  Nelson  had  a  deep  attachment 
to  the  grim  old  admiral  who  had  always  so  nobly  supported  bim, 
and  when  it  was  rumoured  that  St.  Vincent  w'as  giving  up  his 
command  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  wrote  to  him  : — 

“  My  dear  Lord, — We  have  a  report  that  you  are  going  home.  This 
distresses  us  most  exceedingly,  and  myself  in  particular;  ...  for  the  sake 
of  our  Country,  do  not  quit  us  at  this  serious  moment.  I  wish  not  to 
detract  from  the  merit  of  whoever  may  be  your  successor,  but  it  must  take 
a  length  of  time,  which  I  hope  the  war  will  not  give,  to  be  in  any  manner 
a  St.  Vincent.  We  look  up  to  you,  as  we  have  always  found  you,  as  to  our 
Father,  under  whose  fostering  care  we  have  been  led  to  fame.  If,  my  dear 
Lord,  I  have  any  weight  in  your  friendship,  let  me  entreat  you  to  rouse 
the  sleeping  lion.  Give  not  up  a  particle  of  your  authority  to  anyone;  be 
again  our  St.  Vincent,  and  we  shall  be  happy.*’ 

That  generous  w^armth  was  one  of  the  most  attaching  traits 
in  his  character,  and  all  wdio  served  with  him  fell  under  the 
spell.  In  Nelson’s  hands  discipline  was  not  a  sword  to  smite, 
but  a  magnet  to  attract.  The  rough  seaman,  who  could  be 
stubborn  under  all  the  brutalities  of  the  lash,  obeyed  him  because 
they  loved  him — as  a  sailor  on  board  the  Boyal  Sovereign  said 
after  the  admiral’s  death,  “All  the  men  in  our  ship  who  have 
seen  him  are  such  soft  toads,  they  have  done  nothing  but  blast 
their  eyes  and  cry  ever  since  he  was  killed.”  His  officers  would 
have  died  for  him,  and  living  they  cared  for  him  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  women.  Nelson  himself  half  smiled  over  it  as  he 
described  their  attentions  once  when  he  had  been  ill  :  — 
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‘‘All  in  the  Fleet  are  so  truly  kind  to  me,  that  I  should  be  a  wretch  not 
to  cheer  uf.  Foley  has  put  me  under  a  regimen  of  milk,  at  four  in  the 
morning  Murray  has  given  me  lozenges,  and  all  have  proved  their  desire 
to  keep  my  mind  easy.” 

Nelson’s  letters  would  show,  were  there  no  other  record,  why 
they  all  hung  around  him  with  such  affectionate  solicitude. 
Nelson  looked  for  the  best  in  those  he  knew,  and  therefore  found 
it — he  was  ever  quick  to  praise  and  eager  to  console  those  who 
suffered  misfortune.  He  did  not  merely  like  his  officers  in  a  cool, 
friendly  fashion — he  loved  them.  His  letters  glow  with  his 
praise  of  those  who  served  with  him,  so  that  we  can  well  under¬ 
stand  Dr.  Scott’s  saying,  “it  was  a  happiness  to  be  about  his 
hand.”  Of  a  young  officer  under  his  command,  he  wrote  on  one 
occasion  that  “his  gallantry  never  can  be  exceeded,  and  that  each 
day  rivets  him  stronger  to  my  heart.”  His  enthusiasm  ran  him 
into  delightful  exaggerations,  as  when  he  said  to  St.  Vincent  :  — 

‘‘  Our  friend  Troubridge  is  as  full  of  resources  as  CuUoden  is  full  of 
accidents;  but  I  am  now  satisfied,  that  if  his  ship’s  bottom  were  entirely 
out,  he  would  find  means  to  make  her  swim.” 

It  was  Troubridge  who  had  the  misfortune  to  run  his  ship 
upon  a  shoal  in  Aboukir  Bay,  and  so  was  kept  from  sharing  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Nile.  Nelson  sympathised  acutely  with  him 
in  this  trouble,  and  was  greatly  concerned  lest  he  should  not 
receive  the  Nile  medal,  as  technically  he  had  been  out  of  the 
action.  He  wrote  a  fine  letter  to  Lord  Spencer  on  the  subject 
of  Troubridge  and  his  CuUoden  ; — 

‘‘Her  misfortune  was  great  in  getting  aground,  while  her  more  fortunate 
companions  were  in  the  full  tide  of  happiness.  .  .  .  Indeed,  no  person  has  a 
right  to  know  that  the  CuUoden  was  not  as  warmly  engaged  as  any  Ship 
in  the  Squadron.  Captain  Troubridge  on  shore  is  superior  to  Captains 
afloat  .  .  .  my  heart,  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  warm  to  my  gallant  friends.” 

He  had  said  of  Troubridge  a  year  or  so  earlier,  writing  to  St. 
Vincent  :  “  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  wish  him  near  you  ;  but 
T  trust  you  will  not  take  him  from  me.  I  know’  w’ell  he  is  my 
superior;  and  I  so  often  w'ant  his  advice  and  assistance.” 

It  was  just  this  w’ay  Nelson  had  of  leaning  upon  those  he  led 
so  brilliantly  w’hen  the  hour  of  battle  came,  that  made  him  so 
adored  in  his  fleet. 

Troubridge  was  not  specially  susceptible — not  at  all  the  Nelson 
type — but  he  became  so  devoted  to  his  admiral  that  on  one 
occasion  w’hen  he  thought  he  had  incurred  Nelson’s  displeasure, 
he  wTote  in  extreme  agitation,  “Your  letter  has  so  unhinged  me 
that  I  am  quite  unmanned  and  crying.  T  w’ould  sooner  forfeit 
my  life — my  everything — than  be  deemed  ungrateful  to  an  officer 
and  friend  T  feel  T  ow’e  so  much  to.  Pray,  pray  acquit  me. 
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There  is  not  a  man  on  earth  1  love,  honour,  and  esteem  more 
than  your  lordshii).” 

Such  was  Nelson’s  inOuence  over  other  men — his  friendship 
for  Collingwood  and  for  Hardy  belongs  to  the  well-known  facts 
of  his  life.  But,  indeed,  wherever  we  turn  among  his  letters, 
generous  and  eager  words  spring  up  to  attest  that  lovable  nature 
of  his.  When  he  said  after  the  Nile,  “I  had  the  happiness  to  com¬ 
mand  a  Band  of  Brothers,”  he  expressed  one  of  the  secrets  of 
his  almost  magnetic  power.  The  gracious  warmth  of  that  W'ord 
“happiness”  is  pure  Nelson.  When  the  Guillaume  Tell,  one 
of  the  two  French  ships  escaping  from  the  annihilation  of  the 
Nile,  w’as  captured,  Nelson  wrote  in  a  flame  of  pride  ;  — 

“  I  thank  God  I  was  not  present,  for  it  would  finish  me  could  I  have 
taken  a  sprig  of  these  brave  men's  laurels;  they  are,  and  I  glory  in  them, 
niy  darling  children,  served  in  my  school,  and  all  of  us  caught  our  profes¬ 
sional  zeal  and  fire  from  the  great  and  good  Earl  of  St.  Vincent.” 

In  all  his  letters  there  is  no  sentence  that  has  more  poignantly 
the  true  “Nelson  touch”  than  his  saying  of  Lieutenant  Parker, 
who  later  died  of  wounds  received  in  the  attack  on  the  Boulogne 
flotilla,  “he  is  my  child,  for  1  found  him  in  distress.”  All  the 
letters  written  while  “little  Parker”  was  lying  on  his  death¬ 
bed  are  of  the  most  touching  and  tender  description.  To  Dr. 
Baird,  who  was  attending  the  wounded  lieutenant,  he  wrote 
constantly,  sending  messages  to  be  delivered  “if  my  Parker 
remembers  me.”  “You  cannot,  be  assured,  say  too  much  of  what 
my  feelings  are  tow^ards  him.”  After  Parker’s  death  he  asked 
Dr.  Baird  that  “his  hair  may  be  cut  off  and  given  to  me;  it 
shall  remain  and  be  buried  with  me.”  To  Alexander  Davison  he 
w  rote  :  — 

“My  dear  Parker  left  this  world  for  a  better  at  9  o'clock  this  moruing. 
It  was,  they  tell  me,  a  happy  release;  but  I  caimot  bring  myself  to  say 
1  am  glad  he  is  gone;  it  would  be  a  lie,  for  1  am  grieved  almost  to  death.” 

Two  more  instances  may  be  given  from  his  letters  of  Nelson’s 
habitual  attitude  to  his  comrades-in-arms,  particularly  if  they 
were  in  any  kind  of  misfortune.  The  first  letter,  relating  to 
Captain  Layman  and  his  loss  of  the  Raven  sloop,  is  of  particular 
interest,  not  only  because  it  is  so  finely  characteristic  of  the 
writer,  but  also  because  it  was  from  reading  this  letter  that  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas  was  inspired  to  undertake  his  great  task  of  collect¬ 
ing  Nelson’s  Dispatches  and  Letters.  The  letter  is  to  Lord 
Melville  :  — 


“Give  me  leave  to  recommend  Captain  Layman  to  your  protection;  for 
notwithstanding  the  Court-Martial  has  thought  him  deserving  of  censure  for 
his  running  in  with  the  land,  yet,  My  Lord,  allow  me  to  say,  that  Captain 
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Layman's  misfortune  was,  perhaps,  conceiving  that  other  people's  abilities 
were  equal  to  his  own!  Which  indeed  very  few  people’s  are. 

“  I  own  myself  one  of  those  who  do  not  fear  the  shore,  for  hardly  any 
great  things  are  done  in  a  small  ship  by  a  man  that  is;  therefore  I  make 
very  great  allowances  for  him.  .  .  .  Captain  Layman  has  served  with  me 
in  three  ships,  and  I  am  well  acquainted  with  his  bravery,  zeal,  judgment 
and  activity;  nor  do  I  regret  the  loss  of  the  Raven  compared  to  the  value 
of  Captain  Layman’s  services,  which  are  a  National  loss. 

“You  must,  my  dear  Lord,  forgive  the  warmth  which  I  express  for 
Captain  Layman;  but  he  is  in  adversity,  and  therefore  has  the  more  claim 
to  my  attention  and  regard.  If  I  had  been  censured  every  time  I  have  run 
my  ship,  or  Fleets  under  my  Command,  into  great  danger,  I  should  long 
ago  have  been  out  of  the  service,  and  never  in  the  House  of  Peers.’’ 

Even  to  a  man  he  did  not  like.  Nelson  was  generous.  Sir 
Robert  Calder  had  grudged  him  his  success  from  the  days  of  the 
Battle  of  St.  Vincent ;  yet,  when  Calder,  in  1805,  had  to  go  home 
to  face  his  court-martial.  Nelson  let  him  return  in  his  own  94-gun 
ship,  for  he  shrank  from  appearing  to  humiliate  the  broken 
officer  by  transferring  him  to  a  frigate,  though  it  was  the  eve 
of  Trafalgar  and  he  needed  every  ship-of-the-line  for  the  coming 
battle.  He  was  quite  aware  that  his  conduct  in  so  doing  might 
meet  with  Admiralty  censure. 

“But  I  trust,”  he  wrote,  “that  I  shall  be  considered  to  have 
done  right  as  a  man,  and  to  a  brother-officer  in  affliction;  my 
heart  could  not  stand  it,  and  so  the  thing  must  rest.” 

When  he  was  chasing  the  French  fleet  to  the  West  Indies  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  consumed  with  anxious  thoughts,  torn 
with  uncertainty,  “very  miserable,”  as  he  himself  confessed,  he 
yet  had  time  for  the  most  delicate  consideration  for  others.  The 
lame  duck  of  his  squadron  was  the  Superb,  commanded  by  Keats, 
which  was  so  much  in  need  of  repair  that,  said  Nelson,  “nothing 
but  the  great  exertions  of  Captain  Keats  has  kept  her  at  sea.” 
Only  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  enabled  her  to  keep  with  the 
squadron  at  all.  Nelson  realised  this,  and  wrote  to  Keats  from 
the  Victory — though  his  whole  soul  was  aching  with  the  desire 
to  reach  the  enemy  ;  — 

“I  am  fearful  that  you  may  think  that  the  Superb  does  not  go  as  fast 
as  I  could  wish.  However  that  may  be  (for  if  we  all  went  ten  knots,  I 
should  not  think  it  fast  enough),  yet  I  would  have  you  he  assured  that  I 
know  and  feel  that  the  Superb  does  all  which  is  possible  for  a  ship  to  accom¬ 
plish;  and  I  desire  that  you  will  not  fret  upon  the  occasion.” 

In  editing  Nelson’s  Dispatches  and  Letters,  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
proudly  boasted  that  these  letters,  “extending  over  the  whole 
period  of  the  professional  life  of  a  man  of  ardent  and  irritable 
temperament,  written  under  every  variety  of  circumstances  and 
upon  every  conceivable  subject,”  might  see  the  light  without 
suppression  or  alteration.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in 
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making  this  statement  Nicolas  excepted  those  letters  of  Nelson's 
“addressed  to  the  object  of  a  passion  as  romantic  as  it  was 
criminal.”  But  time  softens  many  things,  and  w'e  look  at 
Nelson’s  unhappy  love  from  a  rather  different  point  of  view  from 
that  it  wore  in  1844,  when  Nelson’s  wife  had  only  been  dead 
thirteen  years,  when  many  lived  who  could  remember  Lady 
Hamilton. 

Nelson’s  meeting  with  Emma  Hamilton  came  at  a  time  when, 
owing  to  the  wound  on  the  head  he  had  received  at  the  Nile  and 
the  enormous  strain  of  his  chase  after  the  3'’rench  fleet,  he  was 
physically  in  a  very  shattered  state.  Lady  Hamilton’s  adulations 
and  tender  nursing  undermined  his  resolution  even  before  he  was 
aware  of  the  danger,  and  the  easy  atmosphere  of  Naples  was 
very  different  from  that  of  Burnham  Thorpe.  From  the  Nile 
onwards  may  be  traced  a  certain  slackening  of  moral  fibre — he 
is  no  longer  quite  the  same  Nelson  we  have  known.  He  is  not 
less  lovable,  and  he  is  even  more  appealing.  To  us,  w'ho  know'  all 
that  is  to  follow',  there  is  something  at  once  unconsciously 
pathetic  and  humorous  in  Nelson’s  letter  to  his  w'ife,  describing 
his  reception  at  Naples  after  the  great  victory  :  — 

“I  must  endeavour  to  convey  to  you  something  of  what  passed.  .  .  . 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton  came  out  to  sea,  attended  by  numerous 
boats  with  emblems,  &c.  They,  my  most  respectable  friends,  had  really 
been  laid  up  and  seriously  ill;  first  from  anxiety,  and  then  from  joy.  It 
was  imprudently  told  Lady  Hamilton  in  a  moment,  and  the  effect  was  like 
a  shot;  she  fell  apparently  dead,  and  is  not  yet  perfectly  recovered  from 
severe  bruises.  Alongside  came  my  honoured  friends;  the  scene  in  the 
boat  was  terribly  affecting;  up  flew  her  Ladyship,  and  exclaiming,  ‘  O  God, 
is  it  possible?  ’  she  fell  into  my  arm  more  dead  than  alive.  Tears,  however, 
soon  set  matters  to  rights.  ...  I  hope  some  day  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  you  to  Lady  Hamilton,  she  is  one  of  the  very  best  women 
in  this  world;  she  is  an  honour  to  her  sex.” 

Nelson’s  love-letters  are  of  immense  interest — because  all  that 
concerns  him  matters  so  greatly — and  in  these  outspoken,  pas¬ 
sionate  letters  we  see  into  his  very  heart  and  mind.  Indeed,  the 
feeling,  as  with  all  ardent  love-letters,  is  that  we  are  eaves¬ 
dropping  and  listening  to  w'hat  was  meant  for  one  ear  alone. 
But  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  draw  back,  the  knowledge  of 
Nelson  gained  from  his  letters  to  Lady  Hamilton  is  common 
property  and  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed.  Indeed,  it  is  owing 
to  the  w'oman  to  whom  these  letters  w’ere  addressed  that  we  have 
this  knowledge — for  Nelson  besought  her  to  burn  them,  as  he 
faithfully  burnt  hers. 

These  letters  of  his  are  in  eloquent  contrast  to  those  he  wrote 
his  wife  at  the  time  of  his  betrothal.  There  he  laid  stress  on 
his  ‘‘great  esteem”  for  her,  which  is  ‘‘not  what  is  (vulgarly),  I 
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do  not  much  like  the  use  of  that  word,  called  love.”  With 
his  temperament  it  shows  how  little  he  really  knew  about  love 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage  that  he  did  ”  not  much  like  ”  the  word 
in  1787.  The  knowledge  came  upon  him  in  full  flood  when  he 
met  Emma  Hamilton,  and  ruled  his  life  and  thoughts  until  the 
end.  The  glamour  of  it  blinded  him  entirely  to  her  defects — 
she  shone  in  absolute  perfection,  she  was  his  “Guardian  Angel.” 
Happy  at  least  in  this  was  Nelson,  that  he  never  saw  a  flaw 
in  his  beloved,  and  died  wdth  the  fullest  faith  in  her.  But  while 
living  he  suffered  a  great  deal  on  her  account,  partly  owing  to 
separation  and  nervous  fears  for  her,  partly  owing  to  jealousy, 
which  at  times  drove  him  to  the  verge  of  madness.  In  1801, 
when  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton  were  living  in  a  house  in 
Piccadilly,  Nelson  learned  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  desired  to 
dine  with  them  and  hear  Emma  sing.  The  new's  drove  him  into 
a  frenzy  of  apprehension.  He  wrote  to  Lady  Hamilton  in  a 
most  distracted  manner  :  — 

“You  arc  too  beautiful  not  to  have  enemies,  and  even  one  visit  will 
stamp  you.  .  .  The  thought  so  agitates  me  that  I  cannot  write.  I  had 
wrote  a  few  lines  last  night,  but  1  am  in  tears,  I  cannot  boar  it.  ...  I 
knew  it  would  be  so,  and  you  can’t  help  it.  Do  not  sit  long  at  table.  Good 
God!  He  will  be  next  you,  and  telling  you  soft  things.  .  .  .  Oh,  God!  that 
I  was  dead!  But  I  do  not,  my  dearest  Emma,  blame  you,  nor  do  I  fear 
your  constancy.  ...  I  am  gone  almost  mad,  but  you  cannot  help  it.  It 
will  be  in  all  the  newspapers  with  hints,” 

The  next  days  he  says  : — 

“  Forgive  my  letter  wrote  and  sent  last  night,  perhaps  my  head  was  a 
little  affected.  No  w'onder,  it  was  such  an  unexpected,  such  a  knock-down 
blow;  such  a  death.” 

Thus  could  Nelson  tear  his  heart  to  pieces  over  a  dinner-party 
which,  after  all,  did  not  take  place. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life  Nelson  was  eager  to  prove  to  Emma 
Hamilton  that  he  had  no  thought  save  for  her  and  his  duty ; 
that  he  would  never,  if  he  could  avoid  it,  accept  an  invitation  to 
dine  on  shore,  and  he  shut  himself  a  voluntary  prisoner  in  his 
flagship.  He  made  what  he  called  “a  determination  about 
women” — w^hich  was  to  avoid  all  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  his 
“dearest  beloved  Friend.”  In  a  letter  to  Emma,  he  said  of  one 
woman  w-ho  came  aboard  the  St.  George  that  she  was  “certainly 
very  plain,  but  all  womankind  are  so  to  me,  but  one  only  do  I 
know  that  is  all  my  fond  heart  could  wish.”  He  carried  this 
attitude  of  a  recluse  rather  far  at  times — as  he  shows  in  the 
petulant  letter  he  wrote  Lady  Hamilton  from  the  Medusa,  in 
the  Downs,  in  1801  :  — 

“  Oh !  how  bad  the  weather  is !  the  devils  here  wanted  to  plague  my 
soul  out  yesterday,  just  after  dinner;  but  I  would  have  seen  them  damned, 
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before  they  should  have  come  in.  The  Countess  Mountmorris,  Lady  this, 
that,  and  t’other,  came  alongside,  a  Mr.  Lubbock  with  them — to  desire  they 
might  come  in.  I  sent  word,  I  was  so  busy  that  no  persons  could  be 
admitted,  as  my  time  was  employed  in  the  King’s  Service.  Then  they 
sent  their  names,  w’hich  I  cared  not  for;  and  sent  Captain  Gore,  to  say  it 
is  impossible;  and  that  if  they  wanted  to  see  a  ship,  they  had  better  go 
to  the  Overyssel.  They  said,  no;  they  wanted  to  see  me.  However,  I  was 
stout,  and  will  not  be  shown  about  like  a  beast!  and  away  they  went.” 

At  this  time  Nelson’s  temper  was  evidently  somewhat  awry — 
he  even  turned  against  his  old  comrade-in-arms,  Trouhridge,  who 
was  then  at  the  Admiralty.  The  real  root  of  this  estrangement 
was  that  during  Sicilian  days  Trouhridge  had  ventured  to  protest 
against  Nelson’s  infatuation  for  Emma  Hamilton — which  Emma 
herself  had  never  forgiven  nor  allowed  Nelson  to  do.  He  wrote 
of  Trouhridge  with  a  kind  of  petulant  bitterness  very  unlike  his 
real  self  : — 

“  He  ought  to  have  recollected  that  I  got  him  the  Medal  of  the  Nile. 
Who  upheld  him  when  he  would  have  sunk  under  grief  and  mortification? 

.  .  .  Who  brought  his  character  into  notice?  Look  at  my  public  letters. 
Nelson,  that  Nelson  that  he  now  Lords  it  over.  So  much  for  gratitude.  I 
forgive  him,  but,  by  God,  I  shall  not  forget  it.  He  enjoys  showing  his 
power  over  me.  Never  mind;  altogether  it  will  shorten  my  days.  The 
day  is  very  bad — blows,  rains,  and  great  sea.  My  complaint  has  returned 
from  absolutely  fretting;  and  was  it  not  for  the  kindness  of  all  about  me, 
they,  damn  them,  would  have  done  me  up  long  ago.  I  am  anxiously  waiting 
for  your  letters;  they  are  my  only  comfort,  for  they  are  the  only  friendly 
ones  I  receive.  Poor  Captain  Somerville  is  on  board;  himself,  wife,  and 
family,  makes  20,  without  a  servant,  and  has  only  £100  a  year  to  maintain 
them.  He  has  been  begging  me  to  intercede  with  the  Admiralty  again; 
but  I  have  been  so  rebuffed,  that  my  spirits  are  gone,  and  the  great 
Trouhridge  has  what  we  call  cowed  the  spirit  of  Nelson;  but  I  shall  never 
forget  it.” 

Even  Troubridge’s  kind  suggestions  were  twisted  into  scorn. 

”I  have  a  letter  from  Trouhridge  recommending  me  to  wear  flannel  shirts. 
Does  he  care  for  me?  No:  but  never  mind.” 

Again  : — 

“Trouhridge  writes  me,  that  as  the  weather  is  set  in  fine  again,  he  hopes 
I  shall  get  walks  on  shore.  He  is,  I  suppose,  laughing  at  me;  but,  never 
mind.” 

Alas,  poor  Nelson !  It  is  the  only  time  of  his  great  life  that 
“  we  see  our  Admiral  looking  a  little  shabby  ” — yet  it  all  belongs 
to  that  fine-limned  picture  of  himself  drawn  by  his  own  pen. 

But,  however  he  might  have  changed  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
to  Emma  he  was  all  love  and  fire,  as  his  letters  show.  A  month 
before  the  Battle  of  the  Baltic  he  wrote  to  her  the  famous  and 
much-quoted  letter  :  — 

“Now,  my  own  dear  wife,  for  such  you  are  in  my  eyes  and  in  the  face 
of  Heaven,  I  can  give  full  scope  to  my  feelings.  .  .  .  You  know,  my  dearest 
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Emma,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  that  I  would  not  do  for  us  to  live 
together,  and  to  have  our  dear  little  child  with  us.  ...  I  think  before 
March  is  out  you  will  either  see  us  back,  or  so  victorious  that  we  shall 
ensure  a  glorious  issue  to  our  toils.  Think  what  my  Emma  will  feel  at 
seeing  return  safe,  perhaps  with  a  little  more  fame,  her  own  dear  loving 
Nelson.  Never  if  I  can  help  it,  will  I  dine  out  of  my  ship  or  go  on  shore, 
except  duty  calls  me.  Let  Sir  Hyde  have  any  glory  he  can  catch — I  envy 
him  not.  You,  my  beloved  Emma,  and  my  country  are  the  two  dearest 
objects  of  my  heart — a  heart  susceptible  and  true.  .  .  .  May  the  Heavens 
bless  you,  my  love,  my  darling  angel,  my  heaven-given  wife,  the  dearest, 
only  true  wife  of  her  own  till  death.” 

One  more  letter  to  show  how  natural  it  was  to  Nelson  to 
idealise  where  he  had  given  his  ardent  heart.  This  w'as  written 
off  llostock,  in  May,  1801  :  — 

“  I  found  little  Parker  with  all  my  treasures,  your  dear  kind  friendly 
letters,  your  picture  as  Santa  Emma,  for  a  Santa  you  are  if  ever  there  was 
one  in  this  world;  for  what  makes  a  saint,  the  being  so  much  better  than 
the  rest  of  the  human  race;  therefore  as  truly  as  I  believe  in  God  do  I 
believe  you  are  a  saint,  and  in  this  age  of  wickedness  you  set  an  example  of 
real  virtue  and  goodness  which,  if  we  are  not  too  far  sunk  in  Luxury  and 
Infamy,  ought  to  rouse  up  almost  forgotten  virtue.  .  .  .  How  can  I  suffi¬ 
ciently  thank  you  for  all  your  goodness  and  kindness  to  me,  a  forlorn  outcast 
except  in  your  generous  soul?  ” 

Thus  she  shone  for  Nelson  until  the  end.  But  even  his  love 
for  Emma  Hamilton,  as  intense  perhaps  as  ever  man  had  for 
woman,  did  not  stand  between  him  and  his  duty  to  his  country. 
When  he  was  leaving  “dear,  dear  Merton,”  for  the  last  time,  in 
September,  1805,  he  wrote  very  simply  and  pathetically,  “I  have 
much  to  lose,  but  little  to  gain  ;  and  1  go  because  it’s  right,  and 
I  will  serve  the  Country  faithfully.”  Like  Wordsw’orth’s  Happy 
Warrior,  which  was  so  largely  a  study  of  his  character,  he  proved 
himself  “More  brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to  love.” 

Nelson’s  letters,  beginning  as  they  do  when  he  w’as  a  young 
lieutenant  in  the  Lowestoffe,  in  1777,  and  continuing  up  to  the 
very  day  before  his  death  as  an  Admiral  of  the  White  in  1805, 
present  an  incomparable  portrait  of  his  character — a  character  as 
unique  as  his  achievements.  “There  is  but  one  Nelson,”  said 
St.  Vincent,  and  the  more  faithfully  and  closely  we  realise  him 
the  more  we  recognise  the  truth  of  that  statement.  And  the 
means  for  knowing  Nelson  are  left  us  by  his  own  hand — the 
passage  of  a  century  and  more  since  these  letters  were  written 
has  not  laid  one  touch  of  age  upon  them.  As  we  read,  the  spell 
of  that  impassioned  and  jirevailing  personality  is  laid  upon  us 
anew',  for  the  page  still  seems  warm  from  his  hand.  Nelson  was 
no  flawless  legendary  hero — had  his  character  been  as  faultless  as 
his  genius,  he  would  have  been  lifted  too  high  for  the  love  that 
was  so  richly  bestowed  upon  him  during  his  mortal  lifetime,  and 
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still  keeps  him  living  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  By  grace 
of  his  familiar  letters,  which  were  the  free  expression  of  his 
quick  spirit,  he  can  never  become  a  mere  historical  name  and 
figurehead  of  a  past  time.  He  lives,  and  will  live  so  long  as  his 
letters  are  read — those  letters  which  are  the  links  of  his  life, 
recording  each  event  and  almost  each  thought  and  feeling  for 
twenty-eight  years.  The  pen  only  fell  from  his  hand  in  death, 
for  his  last  letter  to  Lady  Hamilton  was  found  open  on  his  desk 
after  Trafalgar  was  fought  and  won.  “May  the  God  of  Battles 
crown  my  endeavours  with  success,”  wrote  England’s  Admiral. 
“And  as  my  last  writing  before  the  Battle  will  be  to  you,  so  I 
hope  in  God  that  I  shall  live  to  finish  my  letter  after  the  Battle.” 

That  hope  was  not  fulfilled,  and  yet  when  Emma  Hamilton 
wrote  in  a  shaken  hand  on  the  back  of  this  same  letter,  “Oh, 
glorious  and  happy  Nelson !  ”  she,  all  unknowing,  touched  the 
truth. 

E.  Hallam  Moorhouse. 


ANNA  KAEENINA  :  AN  APPRECIATION. 


The  dictum  recently  put  forward  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  modern  French  critics  that  perfect  familiarity  with  the  language 
in  which  a  work  of  imagination  is  written  is  essential  for  the  critic 
who  essays  its  estimation  or  interpretation,  is  one,  with  reserva¬ 
tions,  to  which  any  thoughtful  person  with  any  claims  to  culture 
will  subscribe.  Being  incapable  of  reading  Anna  Karenina  in 
the  original  Russian,  I  have  felt  some  diffidence  in  my  present 
task,  and  still  greater  privilege;  a  diffidence,  however,  which, 
appropriate  as  it  would  otherwise  be,  is  lessened  in  the  case  of 
Tolstoy’s  masterpiece  by  what  appear  to  me  two  adequate  cir¬ 
cumstances  :  my  first  knowledge  of  this  book  and  the  ineffaceable 
impression  that  followed,  were  derived  from  the  excellent  French 
version  which,  it  is  stated  on  reliable  authority,  Tolstoy  himself 
praised  both  for  its  fidelity  of  spirit  and  language.  The  trained 
student  of  languages  handles  a  translation  of  a  masterpiece  that 
he  is  unable  to  read  in  the  original  in  much  the  same  psycho¬ 
logical  manner  as  the  discriminating  art  critic  appraises  a  portrait 
the  original  of  wdiich  he  has  not  seen.  In  the  narrowest  sense  of 
technical  language,  he  cannot  pronounce  upon  the  fidelity  or  the 
reverse  to  the  sitter.  But  by  a  hundred  minute  phenomena, 
material,  spiritual,  aesthetic,  and  symbolical,  he  can  apprehend 
its  truth  of  portraiture ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  trained  literary 
student  can  apprehend  the  salient  qualities  of  style  that  mark  a 
waiter’s  original  prose,  and  estimate  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
accuracy  how'  far  the  fusion  of  spirit  and  style  has  been  preserved 
by  the  translator.  I  do  not,  nevertheless,  presume  to  speak  wdth 
any  authority  as  to  the  relative  values  of  the  earliest  English 
translation,  by  an  American  named  Nathan  Dole,  and  the  versions 
that  have  appeared  since  both  here  and  in  America.  After  most 
careful  study  and  re-study,  I  have  found  that  Mr.  Dole’s  transla¬ 
tion  makes  a  more  strong  appeal  and  creates  a  deeper  impression 
than  that  by  any  other  hand.  Tolstoy’s  style  is  so  varied — now 
ardent  and  glowing,  now  subdued  and  mournful,  now  steeped  in 
a  most  exquisite  poetry,  and  again  logical  and  philosophical — 
that  it  more  nearly  resembles  Byron’s,  especially  in  the  ever 
varying  and  yet  unified  epic  of  “Don  Juan,”  than  that  of  any 
other  prose  writer  or  poet.  And  he  has  the  same  almost  careless 
ease,  the  same  living  touch,  the  same  flow  and  spontaneity  that 
Byron  had,  giving  one  the  feeling  of  a  sense  of  power  not 
W'holly  put  forth,  that  are  the  very  core  and  essence  of  genius. 
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Feeling,  therefore,  that  the  English  and  French  versions  are 
as  adequate  interpretations  of  Tolstoy’s  creative  genius  as  can 
be  hoped  for,  and  that  any  loss  which  arises  from  inability  to 
read  Kussian  with  ease  and  fluency  is  compensated  for  by  an 
attitude  of  detachment,  of  freedom  from  prejudice,  which  would 
almost  necessarily  be  wanting  in  a  compatriot  of  Tolstoy,  I  have 
been  fortified  in  my  present  purpose  by  two  circumstances,  the 
first  of  which  is  that  Anna  Karenina  has  most  unaccountably 
missed  the  homage  of  the  great  critics — homage  obtained  by  far 
inferior  w'ork  ;  and  the  second,  that  no  other  modern  author  known 
to  me  has  suffered  misrepresentation  of  so  prejudiced  and  virulent 
a  nature,  notably  at  the  hands  of  Merejkowsky,  the  only  celebrated 
foreign  critic  who  has  devoted  a  volume  to  the  study  of  Tolstoy 
which  has  had  the  distinction  of  being  translated  into  English.  A 
few  desultory  magazine  essays  have  appeared,  both  here  and  in 
America,  but  no  gifted  writer  has  done  for  Tolstoy’s  masterpiece 
what  Swunburne  did  for  Victor  Hugo’s  and  Emily  Bronte’s ;  and 
this  wonderful  book,  breaking  away  as  it  does  from  all  classical 
and  modern  tradition,  and  transcending  all  other  novels  in  its 
Shakespearean  quality  of  humanity,  has  been  placed  by  the  critic 
to  whom  I  have  referred,  and  whose  reputation  both  in  England 
and  Russia  I  find  puzzling,  below-  the  crude,  violent,  melo¬ 
dramatic  realism  of  Dostoievsky !  No  single  passage  or  passages 
from  Merejkowsky’s  book  could  adequately  convey  the  utterly 
stupid  misrepresentation  and  distortion  of  w^hich  Tolstoy  is  the 
victim.  Every  quality  in  w’hich  he  excels  is  denied  to  him,  every 
argument  such  as  is  used  to  convict  Milton  of  being  a  Philistine  or 
Shakespeare  a  barbarian,  is  similarly  employed  to  prove  Tolstoi’s 
incapacity  and  insincerity,  and,  above  all,  his  incapacity  to  draw 
character.  On  this  point  Merejkowsky  writes  : — “Tjevine  uses  the 
same  language  as  Pierre  Berzukhov  or  Prince  Andr^  Vronsky, 
or  Pozdnyshev  ;  Anna  Karenina  the  same  phrases  as  Dolly,  Kitty, 
or  Natasha.  If  we  did  not  know'  w'ho  was  talking,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  one  person  from  another  by  the 
language,  the  sound  of  the  voice,  as  it  were,  wdth  our  eyes  shut.” 

The  man  who  utters  this  criticism  is  precisely  in  the  same 
position  as  he  who  can  find  no  difference  between  one  of 
Watteau’s  pretty  figures  and  a  portrait  by  Rembrandt.  He  is, 
in  a  w'ord,  blind;  blind  to  the  technique  of  the  pictures,  their 
externals,  and  obvious  distinctions  of  workmanship,  and  soul- 
blind  to  the  inner  meaning  and  message  of  the  thought  and 
feeling  animating  the  two  painters.  The  supreme  merit  of 
Tolstoy  is  as  an  individual  portrait  painter.  If  there  be  no  differ¬ 
ence  betw'een  Dolly  and  Kitty — a  slighter  difference,  it  is  true, 
than  between  two  such  strongly  contrasted  types  as  are  Kitty 
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and  Anna  Karenina,  and  because  with  that  deep  insight  of  his 
Tolstoy  wants  us  not  to  forget  the  bond  of  sisterhood  between  the 
two  women — then  there  is  no  difference  between  a  quality  which 
finely  balanced  in  one  woman  is  strength,  and  would  be  none  the 
less  so  had  Kitty  been  placed  in  the  same  situation  as  the  elder 
sister  ;  whereas  Dolly  belongs  to  the  more  passive  type  of  feminine 
character,  and  out  of  her  tender  and  loving  wifehood  and  mother¬ 
hood  has  not  evolved  into  a  being  strong  enough  to  control  the 
circumstances  which  to  a  great  extent  are  created  by  her  order 
of  goodness,  a  more  colourless  goodness  than  the  younger  sister’s. 
Tolstoy  does  not  paint  character  wuth  the  coarse  brush  of  the 
realist,  and  that  is  why  with  a  supreme  truth  of  portraiture  in  this 
very  book,  as  in  life,  he  can  give  us  half  a  dozen  types  of  women, 
all  loving,  tender-hearted,  and  finely  fibred,  and  yet,  to  anyone 
whose  mental  eyes  are  not  distorted  by  prejudice  or  passion,  as 
differentiated  as  are  half  a  dozen  sisters  in  the  same  family, 
having,  maybe,  some  quality  of  kinship  as  have  all  true  women, 
yet  individualities  impossible  to  confuse.  And  without  putting 
either  Dolly  or  Kitty  in  any  sensational  or  abnormal  situation, 
showing  the  one  in  her  attitude  towards  her  husband,  the 
charming,  intensely  human,  but  morally  worthless  Stepan, 
towards  her  children,  who  in  their  early  youth  are  almost  beyond 
her  control,  towards  her  sister,  towards  Anna,  her  friend,  in 
every  gesture,  in  every  thought — for  Tolstoy,  like  Shakespeare, 
makes  us  see  the  unexpressed  thoughts  of  his  characters — she  is 
the  same  Dolly;  just  as  Kitty,  though  at  first  she  appears  to  be 
inerely  a  sweet-hearted  young  girl,  cruelly  disappointed  in  her 
first  affection,  is  the  same  individualised  presentment.  And 
though  she  slowly  grows  before  our  eyes  into  an  exquisitely 
poised  personality,  the  germ  of  all  that  is  most  precious,  lofty, 
and  lovely  in  woman’s  heart  is  showm  in  her  first  meeting  with 
Vronsky,  and  even  in  her  first  rejection  of  Levine  to  whom  she 
finally  surrenders  herself.  No  less  unmistakably  do  the 
lineaments  of  Anna  emerge  as  the  drama  unfolds  itself,  and 
though  in  the  very  beginning  a  tragic  destiny  seems  impossible 
to  associate  with  this  most  lovely,  flower-like  w'omanhood,  there 
is  a  note  of  fear  struck  wdiich  makes  us  uneasy,  just  as  one 
glances  into  the  sweet,  innocent  face  of  a  child,  and  listening  to 
its  careless  w^ords,  shudders  at  the  possibilities  of  evil  at  work  in 
the  purest  heart ;  so  this  note  of  fear  deepens  as  we  breathlessly 
watch  Anna’s  glances  and  smiles  to  her  lover,  whilst  assuring 
herself  that  no  harm  will  come,  till  it  deepens  into  anguish  as 
the  inevitable  and  awful  vision  of  ceaseless  night  and  death  is 
shadowed  forth.  It  must  be  stupidity  transcending  the  limits  of 
patience  that  can  confuse  Dolly  and  Anna,  or  so  misunderstand 
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human  speech  and  personality  as  to  utter  language  such  as  this  : 
“In  its  essence  the  language  of  all  the  characters  is  the  same,  or  all 
but  the  same.  .  .  .  Tolstoy,  a  great  creator  of  human  bodies,  is  only 
to  a  modified  extent  a  creator  of  human  souls.  He  touches  only  the 
primitive  roots  of  life.  Is  he  the  creator  of  what  are  called 
‘  characters  ’?  Doubtless  they  are  outlined  by  him,  put  together 
and  moulded,  but  are  they  finished,  perfected?  Do  they  become 
separate,  individualised,  unique,  and  entire  living  organisms?  The 
delineations  of  human  individualities  in  Tolstoy  recall  half- 
rounded  human  bodies  in  bas-relief,  which  seems  at  times  to  be 
just  going  to  issue  and  detach  themselves  from  the  flatness  in 
which  they  are  cast,  but  which  never  do  detach  themselves;  we 
never  see  the  other  side  of  them.” 

I  have  given  this  excerpt — and  the  entire  essay  is  upon  the 
same  lines,  including  the  use  of  numerous  quasi  “scientific” 
metaphors  and  illustrations — because  ISIerejkowsky  is  considered 
in  this  country  the  most  important  and  distinguished  of  Tolstoy’s 
interpreters,  the  more  thoughtful  and  far  more  enlightened 
estimates  of  Vogue  and  others  being  unknown  to  the  majority  of 
English  readers.  Every  disparagement  used  by  Merejkowsky  leads 
up  to  his  objective,  which  is  to  reveal  the  superiority  of 
Dostoievsky  as  an  artist  and  creator  of  character  ! 

To  attempt  any  serious  answ’er  to  criticism  such  as  this,  is 
upon  the  level  of  one  who  should  extol  the  theatrical,  crude  effects 
of  a  Gustave  Dore  over  the  serious  and  sublime  creations  of 
Velasquez. 

As  a  novel  Anna  Karenina  is  absolutely  original  and  unique. 
There  is  not  a  single  modern  canon  of  criticism  concerning  fiction 
that  is  not  thrown  to  the  winds.  There  is  no  “main”  interest 
to  w^hich  “all  incidents  and  other  interests  are  subordinate.” 
There  is  no  direct  and  undeviating  march  of  progress  any  more 
than  there  is  in  life.  There  are  at  least  three  profoundly  inter¬ 
esting  dramas  unrolled  before  our  eyes — the  relations  of  Oblonsky 
and  his  wife,  the  love  of  Kitty  and  Levine — interpenetrated  by  the 
evolution  of  Levine  from  scepticism  to  faith  ;  and  thirdly,  the 
guilty  passion  of  Anna  and  Vronsky,  its  decadence  and  its  final 
tragedy.  And  these  dramas  are  treated  with  equal  seriousness  and 
equal  respect ;  and  so  magical  is  the  power,  so  intense  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  life,  that  we  go  from  one  unfamiliar  scene  to  another,  from 
the  serious  yet  diverting  quarrel  between  Stepan  and  his  wife — 
for  Stepan  is  of  the  “big  schoolboy,”  masculine  type,  with  the 
super-addition  of  exuberant  animalism — to  the  philosophical 
questionings  of  the  grave  Tjevine  seeking  to  solve  the  deepest 
problems  of  man’s  existence  by  study  and  discussion,  and  finally, 
by  laborious  physical  agricultural  work,  and  then  again 
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into  the  tumultuous  atmosphere  of  love,  with  its  wonderful 
lyrical  scenes  rising  to  the  very  summits  of  flaming  passion,  even 
though  already  the  darkening  shadow  begins  to  fall  across  the  page 
of  the  joint  isolated  lives  without  for  one  instant  losing  the  sense 
of  unity  or  sustained  interest.  Vronsky,  sensualised,  haughty, 
with  all  the  allurements  of  an  aristocrat  both  by  nature  and 
tradition,  show’s  the  same  completeness  of  execution,  the  same 
subtle  intimacy  of  detail,  as  does  the  cold,  scrupulous,  perfectly 
just  Karenina,  husband  of  Anna — the  selfish,  complacent, 
delightful  husband  of  Dolly,  w’ith  the  little  human  weaknesses 
that  render  him  so  popular  and  pleasant  a  personage  w’ith 
his  subordinates  at  his  office.  The  “soul”  of  Stepan  stands 
absolutely  revealed  to  us,  not  only  as  if  w’e  had  been  given  a 
complete  and  pigeon-holed  document  of  all  he  had  seen,  felt, 
and  heard  from  his  childhood  to  the  moment  when  we  first 
became  acquainted  wdth  his  gay,  smiling,  perfumed  personality, 
his  unfailing  serenity  slightly  disturbed  for  the  time  being  by 
Dolly’s  reproaches  and  Dolly’s  unreasonable  perversity  in  ex¬ 
pecting  that  a  handsome  man  w'ill  be  faithful  to  the  mother  of 
his  children  after  eight  years  of  married  life !  Yet  there  is  no 
explicit  moral  condemnation ;  it  is  rather  the  standpoint  of 
Tolstoy,  the  implication  of  a  higher  standard,  the  suggestion  of 
an  ideal  of  humanity  which  one  feels  is  always  present  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  and  that  w’hilst  keeping  unconfused  the  lines 
between  right  and  wrong,  he  has  yet  that  broad  sympathy  with 
human  life  that  w’e  call  Shakespearean,  because  nowhere  else  is 
it  seen  so  vitally  and  intensely.  We  catch  the  same  quality  in 
every  figure,  even  if  it  is  on  the  stage  but  an  hour;  and  it  is 
the  living  being  that  is  visible,  and  not  alone  the  single  figure, 
but  the  scenes  and  people  amidst  which  he  moves.  Yet  Tolstoy 
does  not  adopt  the  almost  universal  method  of  grouping  his  minor 
l^ersonages  round  any  one  main  figure.  Each  individual  has  his 
owui  interests,  his  own  pre-occupations,  and  they  are  often  totally 
unconnected  w’ith  the  main  action.  This  consummate  art  may 
he  seen  in  its  superb  perfection  in  the  picture  of  Stepan  Oblonsky. 
Every  trait,  every  side  of  Oblonsky’s  temperament  is  revealed,  yet 
there  are  scarce  half  a  dozen  pages  of  description.  But  in  his 
relationship  to  his  valet,  who  admires  and  loves  his  indulgent 
master  in  spite  of  some  secret  contempt ;  in  his  affectionate  caress¬ 
ing  of  his  little  girl  w’ho,  w’ith  the  subtle  knowledge  of  children, 
suspects  all  is  not  right  between  her  father  and  mother ;  in  his 
easy,  tolerant  administration  of  public  affairs;  and  even,  more 
particularly,  in  his  deportment  to  his  superior  and  to  his  inferiors, 
all  this,  though  it  adds  nothing  to  the  story  of  his  quarrel  with  his 
w’ife,  makes  us  understand  and  realise  Oblonsky  who,  in  the  hands 
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of  a  man  of  less  creative  genius  than  Tolstoy  would  have  been  a 
mere  abstraction,  the  type  of  the  easy-going,  conscienceless  man 
of  the  world.  Vronsky,  who  is  usually  entirely  misrepresented  by 
critics,  is  another  type  of  the  man  of  the  world,  but  endowed 
with  the  superior  attribute  of  a  capacity  for  intense  and  generous 
passion,  which  a  fast  youth  and  the  dissipations  of  a  wealthy 
aristocrat,  early  his  own  master,  and  the  son  of  the  most 
worldly,  selfish,  and  worthless  of  women,  have  not  had  the 
jiower  to  wither  or  destroy.  And  Tolstoy,  with  the  quality  I  have 
called  Shakespearean,  and  exhibited  by  men  of  such  different 
orders  of  genius  as  Shakespeare,  Scott,  and  Goldsmith,  never 
permits  us  to  lose  sight  of  this  attribute  in  Vronsky ;  so  that 
from  the  moment  of  his  first  meeting  with  Anna,  when  under  an 
uncontrollable  impulse  he  follows  her  to  St.  Petersburg,  through 
every  fluctuation  of  their  luckless  love  and  hate,  when  the  very 
haughtiness  w’hich  has  made  him  brave  everything  for  her  is 
the  weapon  turned  against  her,  to  that  last  scene  of  the  tragedy, 
when  Anna  throws  herself  beneath  a  train,  and  the  anguish  and 
remorse  of  Vronsky  affect  us,  almost  too  closely — our  sympathies, 
torn  between  compassion  for  Anna  and  indignation  at  the  torture 
she  inflicts  upon  both  herself  and  Vronsky,  are  never  alienated 
from  these  ill-fated  human  creatures  bound  together  in  bonds 
that  alienate  and  isolate  them  from  happier  men  and  women. 

In  all  fiction  we  can  recall  nothing  at  once  so  ardent  as  to  be 
almost  exempt  from  the  laws  of  art  and  the  condition  of  exist¬ 
ence,  so  that  Tolstoy  is  equally  far  from  classic  art  and  yet  no 
less  far  from  materialism — yet  so  psychologically  penetrating  is 
the  delineation  of  the  passion  that  has  leaped  into  life  in  both 
Anna  and  Vronsky,  that  its  decadence  is  inevitably  foreseen  from 
the  first  moments  when,  starting  from  the  radiant  summits  of 
love,  they  are  dragged  over  the  darkest  region  of  resentment  and 
hatred  into  the  abyss  of  destruction  and  death.  Yet  the  destruction 
of  this  passion  is  nowhere  along  the  conventional  lines  of  disillu¬ 
sionment  and  indifference  and  the  desire  of  the  man  to  escape 
into  the  more  orthodox  bondage  of  marriage.  The  very  essence 
of  this  cruel  tragedy  arises  out  of  the  tormented  conscience  of  the 
unhappy  Anna,  as  it  were  devouring  itself,  coupled  with  the  ines¬ 
capable  knowledge  that  she  has  done  Vronsky  an  injury,  that  their 
relationship  must  end  in  turning  him  against  her  unless  she  can 
possess  him  wholly  :  hence  her  agonised  efforts  in  this  direction, 
his  resentment  and  consciousness  that  deeply  as  he  loves  her,  this 
injury  is  in  the  background,  the  antagonism  one  can  see  with 
one’s  soul’s  eyes  growing  up,  all  rendered  more  complicated 
first  by  the  husband’s  refusal  to  divorce  Anna  and  later,  when 
this  is  withdrawn,  under  a  passionate  impulse  of  generosity. 
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Anna’s  own  baffling  refusal  to  permit  this  marriage  to  be  con¬ 
summated,  the  exact  reason  of  which  is  not  made  clear  by 
Tolstoi,  perhaps  was  purposely  left  confused  to  heighten  the 
reality,  since  in  a  woman  so  filled  with  conflicting  instincts  and 
impulses  as  Anna,  no  course  of  conduct  could  be  clear  and 
definite,  and  once  conceived,  consistently  acted  upon.  Perhaps 
the  clearest  indication  we  can  get  of  the  forces  preying  upon 
Anna’s  fevered  soul  is  to  be  found  in  her  belief  that  marriage 
would  rob  them  of  the  luminous  freedom  and  choice  in  love  that 
had  brought  them  together. 

Most  wondrously  and  poetically  described  is  that  bringing 
together.  Nowhere  do  the  characteristics  of  Tolstoy  emerge 
more  vividly — so  that  we  have,  not  only  the  image  of  the  actors’ 
sudden  intense  passion,  but  some  psychological  touch  from  their 
creator  that  gives  us  precisely  the  impression  of  being  spectators 
in  real  life— than  in  the  wonderful  night-ride  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  On  this  snowy  night  Vronsky,  a  brilliant  and  promising 
young  officer,  catches  sight  of  Anna  in  the  train,  and  dominated 
by  a  sudden,  intense  passion,  follows  her,  and  though  this 
is  unknown  to  her,  his  tumultuous  emotion  communicates 
itself  to  her,  and  she  too  sits  in  the  train  restless  and 
agitated,  half-troubled,  half-filled  with  a  fearful  joy.  The 
description  of  the  rushing  train,  the  snow  striking  against  the 
windows,  the  wind  and  storm  without,  the  white  landscape, 
the  rattle  of  the  train,  the  flaring  lights  that  flash  ever  and 
again  through  the  darkness,  the  long  drawn-out  screech  of  the 
whistles — all  this  is  a  background,  as  it  were,  in  dynamic 
relationship  to  the  complex  emotions  of  these  two  human 
creatures  unconscious  that  fate  has  already  welded  the  first  link 
in  the  chain  that  is  to  bind  them  closer  than  death  ere  it  is 
completed.  Just  as  the  great  scene  in  Macbeth  strikes  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  tragedy,  so  this  strange  mysterious  force  which  draws 
these  two  beings  together  prefigures  the  clash  of  soul  against 
soul — the  gay,  unprincipled,  affectionate,  yet  not  wholly  cor¬ 
rupted  young  man,  and  the  subtler,  more  passionate,  and  far 
more  complex  Anna.  The  passage  is  too  long  to  quote,  but 
some  impression  of  the  biting  reality  with  which  Tolstoy  can 
invest  a  momentous  incident  of  a  “natural”  kind  can  be  derived 
from  a  study  of  their  language  on  this  occasion.  Anna  is  about 
to  re-enter  her  carriage  “when  the  flickering  light  from  the  camp 
is  intercepted  by  a  tall  man  in  a  military  coat  who  came  close  to 
her.  She  looked  up  and  in  an  instant  recognised  Vronsky’s  face. 
Anna  looked  at  him  for  some  minutes  without  ability  to  speak  : 
although  they  were  in  the  shadow,  she  saw,  or  thought  that  she 
saw,  in  his  eyes  the  expression  of  enthusiastic  ecstasy  which  had 
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struck  her  the  evening  of  the  ball.  How  many  times  had  she  said 
to  herself  that  Vronsky  for  her  was  only  one  of  the  young  people 
whom  one  meets  by  the  hundred  in  society,  and  who  would  never 
cause  her  to  give  him  a  second  thought !  And  now  on  the  first 
instant  of  seeing  him  again  a  sensation  of  triumphant  joy  seized 

her.  It  was  impossible  to  ask  why  he  was  there. 

««*«»* 

“Never  had  the  horror  of  a  tempest  appeared  to  her  more 
beautiful  than  now.  She  had  just  heard  what  her  reason  feared, 
but  which  her  heart  longed  to  hear.  She  made  no  reply,  but  he 
perceived  by  her  face  how  she  fought  against  herself.” 

“  She  fought  against  herself !  ”  Thus  is  summed  up  in  this 
brief,  pregnant  line  the  keynote  of  the  tragedy,  the  story  of  two 
lost  souls.  I  have  seen  Anna  compared  to  Turgenief’s  heroine 
Irene  in  Smoke ;  but  she  is  the  antithesis  of  the  haughty,  self- 
contained  woman  whose  passion,  burning  as  it  is,  dominates 
her  less  absolutely  than  ambition.  Anna,  with  her  exquisite 
flower-like  beauty,  her  softness,  her  tenderness,  her  artistic 
temperament,  her  quick  bright  intelligence,  is  the  type  destined 
to  captivate  the  senses,  to  love  and  be  beloved  by  men.  The 
sense  of  irony  is  felt  unceasingly  when  Anna  is  occupy¬ 
ing  the  stage.  She  fills  the  centre  rdle  of  a  number  of 
beautiful  and  at  times  poignant  tableaux.  One  sees  into  the 
depths  of  her  tortured  heart,  and  an  unavailing  pity  for  her  is 
born  within  one.  The  pity  of  it !  The  unutterable  sadness ! 
One  shudders  at  that  grim  shadowy  thing  following,  nay, 
becoming  an  integral  part  of  this  soft  lovely  woman  till  all 
love,  all  hope,  all  life  is  swallowed  up  in  its  black  depths; 
and,  at  the  last  scene  of  all,  when  the  beautiful  head  lies  bleeding 
and  mangled  in  the  dust  for  all  to  see,  it  is  so  intolerable 
that  one  can  but  turn  aside  the  heart  overcharged,  steeped  in 
awe  at  the  working  of  God’s  moral  law. 

What  ill-fate  brought  this  girl  with  her  loving  nature  into 
closest  union  wdth  the  cold,  reserved,  self-righteous  Karenina? 
At  the  very  opposite  pole  of  temperament  is  Karenina,  the 
“perfect  official,”  narrow,  cold,  absolutely  upright  and 
honourable,  absolutely  dutiful  to  the  woman  he  has  chosen, 
reticent,  reserved,  and  restrained  to  such  a  degree  that  even 
his  own  child  is  afraid  of  him  and  almost  distrusts  him.  There 
is  certainly  nothing  in  Karenina’s  character  that  is  calculated 
to  capture  our  sympathies.  On  the  contrary,  his  intense  personal 
righteousness,  his  cruel  obstinacy  once  he  has  decided, 
influenced  by  his  mystical  women  friends,  that  he  “ought”  not 
to  let  Anna  have  a  divorce;  his  narrow  piety,  the  almost  fishy 
coldness  of  his  face  and  manner,  are  enough  to  create  in  us 
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repulsion  :  we  feel  Anna’s  dislike ;  we  contrast  him  with  the 
handsome,  haughty,  chivalrous,  passionate  Vronsky,  and  we 
begin  to  share  Anna’s  detestation  and  disgust.  And  then,  with 
that  supreme  art  of  his,  Tolstoy  reveals  to  us  momentarily,  not 
the  cold,  unattractive,  narrow,  righteous  chef  de  bureau,  but  the 
man  stirred  to  the  depths  of  his  soul  by  intense  emotion  which 
rises  to  an  heroic  grandeur. 

Anna,  of  whose  faithlessness  of  heart  and  growing  love  for 
Vronsky  he  now  knows,  lies  at  the  point  of  death.  The  two 
men,  the  husband  who  sees  his  pride  and  honour  dragged 
in  the  dust,  and  Vronsky,  pierced  for  the  moment  by  mingled 
love,  remorse,  and  a  passion  that  he  struggles  to  subdue  under 
the  momentary  influence  of  a  stronger  emotion,  meet  at  the 
bedside  of  the  w^oman  so  fatally  loved  by  both,  and  each  in  his 
secret  soul  determines  upon  an  exalted  and  transfiguring  renun¬ 
ciation  for  Anna’s  happiness.  The  scene  between  the  two  men 
must  rank  in  fiction  as  Brutus’s  farewell  ranks  in  dramatic 
literature — it  is  unsurpassable  in  its  truth  and  sublime  pathos, 
softened  and  shadowed  by  the  thought  of  death. 

To  give  an  extract  almost  approaches  the  irreverent  handling 
of  a  great  master ;  nevertheless,  I  shall  give  here  the  concluding 
passages  of  this  affecting  interview — candour  impels  me  to  state 
that  neither  of  the  English  versions  approach  the  Erench  one 
for  w’hat  one  may  call  a  sort  of  mingled  richness  and  simplicity, 
a  kind  of  solemnity  of  atmosphere,  less  realistic  than  real,  which 
we  lose  somew^hat  in  our  own  tongue  :  — 

“Aleksei  Aleksandrovitch’s  [Aleksei  is  the  husband  of  Anna] 
feelings  became  so  intense  that  he  could  no  longer  control  him¬ 
self.  He  suddenly  felt  his  emotions  change  to  a  moral  reconcilia¬ 
tion  which  seemed  like  a  new  and  unknowm  happiness.  He  had 
not  believed  that  the  Christian  law,  w^hich  he  had  taken  for  a  guide 
in  life,  ordered  him  to  forgive  and  love  his  enemies;  and  yet 
his  soul  was  filled  wnth  love  and  forgiveness.  Kneeling  beside 
the  bed,  he  laid  his  forehead  on  her  arm,  the  fever  of  which 
burned  through  the  sleeve,  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  She  bent 
towards  him,  placed  her  arm  round  her  husband’s  bald  head, 
and  raised  her  eyes  defiantly. 

There,  I  knew  that  it  would  be  so.  Now  farew^ell,  farewell 
to  all !  They  are  coming  back  again.  Why  don’t  they  go  away? 
Do  take  off  all  these  furs  from  me !  ’ 

“  The  doctor  laid  her  back  gently  on  her  pillows  and  drew  the 
covering  over  her  arms.  Anna  made  no  resistance,  looking  all 
the  w'hile  straight  before  her  with  shining  eyes. 

“  ‘  Remember  that  I  have  only  asked  your  pardon  :  I  ask 
nothing  more.  Why  doesn’t  he  come?  ’  she  said,  suddenly 
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looking  towards  the  door,  towards  Vronsky.  ‘  Come ;  come  here 
and  give  him  your  hand.’ 

“Vronsky  came  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  when  he  saw  Anna 
lie  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

‘“Uncover  your  face;  look  at  him,  he  is  a  saint,’  said  she. 

‘  Uncover  your  face;  look  at  him,’  she  repeated  in  an  irritated 
manner.  ‘Aleksei  Aleksandrovitch,  uncover  his  face;  I  want 
to  see  him.’ 

“Aleksei  Aleksandrovitch  took  Vronsky’s  hands  and  uncovered 
his  face,  disfigured  by  suffering  and  humiliation. 

“  ‘  Give  him  your  hand  ;  forgive  him.’ 

“Aleksei  Aleksandrovitch  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  without 
trying  to  keep  back  the  tears. 

“  ‘  Thank  the  Lord  !  Thank  the  Lord  !  ’  said  she.  ‘  Now 
everything  is  right,  I  will  stretch  out  my  feet  a  little — like  that ; 
that  is  better.  How  ugly  those  flowers  are !  They  do  not  look 
like  violets,’  she  said,  pointing  to  the  hangings  in  her  room,’  .  .  . 
and  she  tossed  about  on  the  bed.” 

One  of  the  greatest  of  modern  physicians,  a  man  of  fine  culture, 
once  said  to  me  that  it  was  the  only  death-bed  scene  within  his 
knowledge  that  without  violating  the  requirements  of  imaginative 
art  was  perfectly  true  in  feeling,  in  language,  and  in  the  actual 
phenomena  of  fact. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  “reality  or  realism,”  but  life  itself, 
with  its  medley,  its  incongruity,  its  irreconcilable  and  insoluble 
problems,  that  interest  Tolstoy,  so  that  even  if  his  men  and 
women  appear  but  for  an  hour,  we  get  all  their  physiog¬ 
nomy,  not  studied  as  abstractions,  but  as  real  beings  living 
amidst  real  scenes,  and  the  vast  concourse  of  persons  moving 
in  and  out  of  his  pages,  no  two  ever  the  same,  and  their 
physiognomies  emerging  no  less  clearly  than  their  souls,  create 
an  impression  of  life  more  real,  if  one  may  use  the  paradox, 
than  life  itself,  and  for  which  the  parallel  must  be  sought  outside 
literature  and  found  alone  in  the  master-creations  of  Velasquez. 
And  this  creative  method — I  use  method  though  I  am  conscious 
it  implies  an  artificial  element  which  no  more  exists  than  it  does 
in  Wordsworth’s  inspired  poetry — creates  in  us  a  corresponding 
wonder  and  questioning,  such  as  are  felt  in  life  when  the 
circumstances  are  hidden  from  us,  and  the  character,  or  some 
part  of  it,  revealed  to  our  eyes.  Who  could  predict  the  impulses 
of  Anna,  called  forth  by  no  one  incident  or  trait  of  character, 
but  by  her  combined  character  and  circumstances  of  life  ;  slumber¬ 
ing  forces  are  set  free,  and  the  radiant,  lovable  Anna  is  the 
instrument  of  her  own  destruction.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  not 
perfectly  clear  why  it  is  that  Anna  evades  marriage  with 
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Vronsky  till  it  is  too  late.  Vronsky  throughout  is  willing  to 
marry,  passionately  eager  to  do  so,  and  the  deepest  ground  of 
his  resentment  against  her  is  her  indifference  and  lack  of  tender¬ 
ness  to  the  little  daughter  born  to  them,  in  such  strange  contrast 
to  the  exquisite  love  for  her  boy,  Serozha,  the  child  of  the  man 
she  has  never  loved !  Yet  not  strange  if  one  probes  deep  into 
the  soul  of  the  tortured,  distraught  creature,  the  lack  of  security 
in  Vronsky’s  relation  to  her,  though  she  herself  decrees  this 
eternal  insecurity,  the  incessant  dread  and  terror  of  the  woman 
who  passionately  loves  the  man  who  has  entered  into  no  bonds 
or  obligations  recognised  by  social  law,  her  false  position,  the 
ultra-sensitiveness  of  these  two  brilliant  creatures,  isolated  and 
alienated  from  society,  the  consciousness  that  Vronsky  has  had  to 
sacrifice  the  profession  he  loved  and  that  his  talents  were  fitted 
for,  all  these  unhappy  doubts  mingling  with  the  anguish  of  her 
own  heart,  the  remembrance  of  the  adored  son  she  has  abandoned, 
and  culminating  in  the  haunting  shadow  of  Vronsky’s  infidelity, 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  despair  of  her  last  act.  We  know 
the  dread  shadow  to  be  absolutely  without  foundation  in  reality, 
for  Vronsky,  in  spite  of  his  anger  at  being  watched  and  dogged 
and  doubted,  and  his  bitter  consciousness  of  their  darkened  life, 
and  the  bitter,  cruel  words  he  has  uttered  when  goaded  by  her 
into  uncontrolled  fury — loves  her  with  unquenchable  fidelity.  The 
scene  in  w'hich  he  sees  her  mutilated  form  lying  at  the  railway 
station  after  she  has  thrown  herself  under  a  train,  because  he 
has  failed  to  keep  an  appointment  with  her,  is  almost  too  charged 
with  the  agony  and  anguish  of  a  heart  long  wounded,  and  now’ 
mortally  wounded  beyond  redemption,  to  be  tolerable;  and  the 
half-dozen  curt  lines  telling  us  of  the  end,  the  gallant  end  of 
this  wasted,  wrecked  life  can  never  be  read  by  some  of  us 
unmoved.  Vronsky  proffers  his  services  to  the  Serbs  and  Monte¬ 
negrins  in  their  fight  for  a  national  service,  and  amidst  the  crowds 
who  throng  the  departure  platform  to  say  good-bye  to  the  Russian 
volunteers  proceeding  to  the  seat  of  war,  is  Stepan,  the  brother 
of  Anna,  as  lively  as  ever,  and  Ivanovitch,  a  man  of  stem 
character  who  has  always  disapproved  of  Vronsky.  But  he  now 
regards  him  as  a  hero ;  and  when  the  w’orldly,  frivolous  old 
Princess  tells  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes  of  the  time  she  went 
through  with  her  son  after  Anna’s  death  :  “We  dared  not  leave 
him  alone  for  a  single  instant  :  we  feared  he  would  take  his  own 
life,’’  a  small  desire  to  speak  to  Vronsky  seizes  him. 

He  tells  Vronsky,  wffio  is  “pacing  up  and  down  alone  in  a 
long  overcoat  and  slouch  hat  like  a  wild  beast  in  a  cage,’’  that 
he  is  very  glad  he  has  joined  the  volunteers,  as  this  will  raise 
them  in  public  estimation. 
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“My  sole  merit,”  replied  Vronsky,  “is  that  life  is  of  no  value 
to  me.  ...  I  am  glad  enough  to  give  my  life,  which  is  not  only 
useless  to  me  but  which  I  am  disgusted  with,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  useful  to  somebody,”  and  he  made  an  impatient  gesture 
caused  by  a  painful  toothache. 

“You  will  be  born  over  again  is  my  prediction,”  said  Sergei 
Ivanovitch.  His  feelings  were  touched.  .  .  .  “  May  God  grant  you 
full  success  and  fill  your  soul  with  peace,”  he  added,  and  held  out 
his  hand. 

Vronsky  pressed  his  hand  cordially. 

“  As  a  field-piece  I  may  be  of  use  ;  but  as  a  man — I  am  only  a 
ruin,”  murmured  the  Count  with  intervals  between  the  phrases. 
The  steady  pain  in  his  tooth  made  it  an  effort  for  him  to  speak. 
He  paused  and  his  eyes  fixed  themselves  mechanically  on  the 
engine  wheels,  which  advanced,  revolving  slowly  and  regularly 
along  the  rails.  At  this  sight  his  physical  suffering  ceased 
abruptly,  effaced  by  the  cruel  remembrance  which  the  present 
meeting  with  a  man  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  his  misfortune 
awoke  in  him.  She  suddenly  appeared  to  him — or  at  least  that 
which  remained  of  her — as  when  he  rushed  like  a  madman  into 
the  barracks  near  the  railway  station  where  they  had  carried  her, 
and  beheld  her  bleeding  body  shamelessly  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
all.  Her  head  uninjured,  with  its  heavy  braids  of  hair  and  its 
light  curls  gathered  about  the  temples,  was  leaning  back  with 
the  eyes  half  closed ;  in  her  face  still  hovered  a  strange  wild 
expression,  while  the  lips,  slightly  opened,  seemed  prepared  to 
utter  again  that  terrible  menace  and  predict  to  him,  as  at  their 
last  interview,  “that  he  would  repent.”  And  he  tried  to  remember 
how  she  looked  w’hen  he  first  met  her,  also  at  a  railway  station, 
with  that  mysterious,  poetic,  charming  beauty,  overflowing  with 
life  and  gaiety,  enjoying  and  bestowing  happiness.  But  he  saw 
only  her  face,  haughtily  expressing  her  threat  of  unnecessary 
but  implacable  vengeance.  He  tried  to  remember  the  happiest 
moments  that  he  had  spent  with  her,  but  those  joys  of  the  past 
remained  for  ever  poisoned.  “Sobs  shook  his  whole  frame.  .  .  . 
After  walking  up  and  down  by  the  baggage  once  or  twice, 
the  Count  controlled  himself  and  spoke  calmly  with  Sergei 
Ivanovitch.” 

But  Tolstoy,  like  Shakespeare,  never  leaves  us  finally  with  a 
scene  of  pain  that  is  beyond  bearing.  We  turn  from  the 
affecting  poignancy  of  this  scene  with  a  hope  that  w’e  dare  hardly 
breathe  that  peace  may  come  to  the  soul  of  Vronsky — the  peace 
of  death  and  oblivion — to  life  that  is  wholesome,  courageous, 
fruitful.  Side  by  side  with  the  tragedy  just  detailed  has  been 
unrolled  the  spiritual  despair  and  scepticism  and  final  hope  and 
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faith  of  Levine,  who,  in  a  philosophic  sense,  is  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  person  in  the  book.  The  evolution  of  a 
human  soul  from  the  problems  that  beset  a  modern  man  to  whom 
neither  orthodox  religion  nor  philosophical  arguments  present 
the  spiritual  sustenance  and  the  moral  explanation  of  the 
universe  needed  for  living  life  courageously  and  contentedlv, 
is  depicted  with  masterly  power.  Levine’s  redemption  from 
scepticism  is  not  wrought  either  by  hard  agricultural  labour  nor 
by  the  happiest  of  marriages  with  Kitty,  nor  by  the  joys  of 
fatherhood ;  but  in  part  by  all  these  things,  and  in  part  by  some 
unseen,  spiritual  agency  comparable  to  that  glimpse  of  the  Infinite 
which  Carlyle  describes  in  Sartor  Resartus  in  the  chapter  entitled 
“The  Everlasting  Yea,”  that  is  by  some  invisible  force  acting 
upon  the  soul  without  the  intervention  of  logic.  Levine’s 
character  is  drawm  wdth  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  the  type 
of  character  that  he  represents,  at  once  very  simple  and  very 
subtle,  deeply  concerned  in  the  solution  of  abstract  intellectual 
questions.  The  desire  for  the  affection  of  one  woman,  and 
that  woman  Kitty,  the  need  of  permanency  in  his  intimate  re¬ 
lations,  his  deep  tenderness  of  soul,  his  moroseness,  his  introspec¬ 
tiveness,  contribute  to  create  a  portrait  of  Levine  as  living  as 
that  of  Stepan  or  Vronsky  or  Karenina,  and  in  virtue  of  his 
sterling  nature,  his  noble  soul,  and  fine  intellect,  it  is  that  of  a 
higher  stamp  than  either  of  the  three ;  and  the  most  beautiful 
and  satisfying  portions  of  the  book  are  those  in  which  his  love 
and  its  worth  are  made  clear  to  Kitty,  a  young  girl  who  at  first 
sight  seems  the  ordinary,  charming  young  girl  naturally  dazzled 
by  the  brilliant  Vronsky  and  cruelly  hurt  by  his  desertion  of 
her.  Nothing  more  emphatically  testifies  to  the  many-sided 
genius  of  Tolstoy  than  his  being  capable  of  drawing  tw^o  such 
diverse  portraits  as  those  of  Kitty  and  Anna,  portraits  that  grow 
under  the  hand  of  the  painter  before  our  eyes.  I  have  not  the 
space  here  to  quote  the  passages  in  which  Kitty  develops  from  a 
charming  girl,  little  more  than  a  child,  into  a  poised,  self-reliant 
woman,  absolutely  mistress  of  the  situation — a  situation  in  which 
she  instructs  and  controls  three  men  of  especially  strong  character 
and  great  intellectual  capacity,  and  generous  and  far-sighted 
■enough  to  see  that  the  practical  good  sense  and  intelligent 
capacity  of  Kitty  were  of  more  value  at  this  juncture  than  the 
highest  mental  gifts.  Yet  from  the  very  beginning  there  are 
indications  of  Kitty’s  strength  of  character,  for  we  are  all 
essentially  the  same  :  our  characters  alter  and  are  modified  here 
and  there  by  circumstances  and  training  and  life’s  experiences ; 
but  the  germs  of  the  future  Kitty  were  to  be  found  in  the  girl 
who  could  discern  Levine’s  worth  beneath  a  rather  unpromising 
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exterior,  and  who  was  able  after  a  time  to  take  up  life  after  her 
first  disastrous  love-story,  chastened  and  strengthened.  In  care¬ 
fully  studying  the  portrait  of  Kitty,  I  have  been  struck  by  her 
characteristically  English  quality  :  she  might  well  represent 
English  girlhood  and  early  womanhood  as  depicted  often  by 
Thackeray  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Mrs.  Gaskell ;  not  un¬ 
known  even  in  that  arch-creator  of  sophisticated  womanhood, 
George  Meredith;  good  to  look  at,  resourceful,  full  of  quiet 
strength  and  intelligence,  the  mother  of  sweet  children,  the 
goddess  of  the  Home  and  Hearth,  and  ever  growing  in  serenity 
and  wisdom.  And  yet  there  is  an  unreserve  exquisitely  virginal 
betraying  greater  depths  of  elemental  feeling  than  we  can  ever 
associate  with  normal  English  girlhood  outside  the  pages  of  the 
Bronte  sisters,  and  their  creations  are  hardly  to  be  classed  as 
normal — and  giving  just  that  touch  characteristic  of  her  country 
and  race.  Anna,  far  more  brilliant  and  versatile,  with  a  sensuous 
charm  irresistible  to  men  of  quick  susceptibility,  with  her  rich, 
flower-like  loveliness,  the  queen  of  the  most  choice  society,  with 
a  poetic  grace  about  her  that  is  at  once  the  inspiration  and 
despair  of  the  artist  and  poet,  and  not  without  springs  of  deep 
tenderness  in  her  nature,  as  is  shown  in  the  beautiful  and  affecting 
parting  with  Serozha,  her  son,  yet  lacks  something  that  is  felt 
in  the  sweeter,  purer  personality  of  Kitty,  a  light,  a  happy,  joyous 
force  and  tempered  warmth  of  heart  and  soul  which  are  uncon¬ 
sciously  infused  into  the  hearts  and  souls  of  others,  reconciling  and 
interpreting  and  harmonising  life.  Levine,  with  his  strange 
complex  nature,  might  easily  have  been  drawn  in  under  the 
voluptuous,  sensuous  spell  irresistibly  exercised  by  Anna  upon  all 
men  of  nervous  sensibility ;  but  it  would  not  have  satisfied  the 
cravings  of  his  nature  as  it  did  Vronsky’s.  The  full-length  portrait 
of  Levine,  in  addition  to  the  spiritual  and  philosophic  interest  to 
which  I  have  referred,  has  a  derived  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
in  part  autobiographic.  Tolstoy  himself  went  through  every 
phase  of  doubt  and  speculation  after  the  orthodox  religion  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up  was  abandoned  as  not  being  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  intellect. 

“Not  death,  but  a  newer,  fuller  life.”  Pages  and  pages  are 
concerned  with  the  deepest  problems  of  man’s  destiny,  his  jour- 
neyings  whence  and  to  what  bourne,  his  relationship  to  his  Maker  ; 
problems  the  answer  to  which  such  a  man  as  Levine  or  Carlyle 
must  solve  in  some  satisfactory  fashion  or  perish.  Yet  never  for 
a  moment  does  this  imaginative  work  become  a  mere  metaphysical 
pamphlet,  or  Levine  himself  a  mere  abstraction,  such  a  figment, 
for  instance,  as  Catherine  in  Robert  Elsmere;  his  physiognomy, 
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full  of  rugged  life  and  moral  concentration,  shines  through  with  a 
wonderful  skill  and  jx)wer. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  absolutely  Tolstoy  disregards 
all  canons  of  modern  criticism.  If  there  is  one  thing  our  critics 
of  to-day  tell  young  writers  that  they  must  avoid,  it  is  the  having 
of  a  moral  purpose  in  art.  It  is  true  that  no  great  writer  of 
great  fiction  can  be  found  who  does  not  most  flagrantly  trans¬ 
gress  this  i)recious  axiom,  and  chief  of  all  sinners  is  the  creator 
of  Levine.  He  is  too  consummate  an  observer  and  interpreter  of 
life  to  permit  Levine’s  moral,  spiritual,  and  intellectual  chaos  to 
veil  or  disfigure  his  physiognomy  ;  but  the  thoughtful  reader  is 
not  less  interested  in  Levine’s  growing  love  for  Kitty  because 
he  is  conscious  of  the  moral  anarchy  raging  within  Levine.  Just  as 
Vronsky’s  youth  appears  to  be  an  exact  record  of  Tolstoy’s,  and 
is  an  authentic  picture  of  the  dissipated  life  of  the  Eussian 
aristocratic  youth  in  St.  Petersburg,  so  Levine’s  evolution  into 
peace  and  the  city  of  God  symbolise  undoubtedly  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  progress  of  Tolstoy  himself ;  and  the  authenticity 
and  reality  are  deepened,  heightened  by  dialogue,  by  an  absorb¬ 
ing  current  of  narrative  never  too  rapid  to  give  ample  time  for 
intellectual  exertion  on  the  part  of  writer  and  reader,  so  that  the 
latter  accompanies  Levine  into  the  fields,  listens  to  his  talk  with 
his  peasants,  and  sets  out  wdth  him  to  study  the  philosophical 
systems.  It  is  Feodor,  one  of  his  peasants,  who  is  the  uncon¬ 
scious  instrument  of  his  regeneration.  His  life  has  become  full 
to  overflowing.  His  wife,  his  little  son,  his  property,  his 
peasants,  the  affairs  of  his  own  brother  and  sister,  and  of  Kitty’s 
sister  Dolly,  whose  domestic  troubles  have  reached  a  crisis,  all 
absorb  his  strength  and  energies,  and  he  is  still  studying  those 
who  oppose  materialism,  Plato,  Spinoza,  Kant,  Hegel.  But 
during  the  whole  spring  he  is  not  himself  and  passes  hours  of 
misery. 

“I  cannot  live  without  knowing  what  I  am  and  why  I  exist. 
Since  I  cannot  reach  this  knowdedge  life  is  impossible,”  said 
Ijeviiie  to  himself.  ‘‘To  get  away  from  it  (life)  was  a  duty;  the 
deliveiance  from  it  was  in  the  ])owcr  of  everyone,  and  the  means 
of  deliverance  was — death.” 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  in  which  the  idea  of  suicide  presents 
itself,  Levine  one  day  walks  into  his  harvest  field  where  the 
peasants  are  busily  at  work.  But  the  same  questions,  ‘‘What 
am  I?  who  am  I?  and  why  am  I  here?”  pursue  him,  and  pre¬ 
sently  he  talks  to  Feodor,  the  machine  tender.  He  praises 
Fokannitch,  saying  that  men  differ;  ‘‘one  lives  for  his  belly,  like 
■Mitinkh,  but  Fokannitch  is  an  honest  man,  he  lives  for  his  soul. 
He  remembers  God,” 
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Eagerly  Levine  asks  what  this  means.  The  moujik  says  “it 
is  plain  enough.  It  is  to  live  according  to  God — according  to 
truth.” 

Those  to  whom  these  words  sound  almost  trite  and  conven¬ 
tional  will  wonder  with  immeasurable  curiosity  what  it  was  in 
the  poor  peasant’s  words  that  like  an  electric  spark  set  something 
in  the  soul  ofXevine  alight.  We  account  for  a  “conversion”  of 
this  sort  by  saying  that  the  spiritual  impulse  was  there  already, 
but  in  very  truth  we  can  no  more  account  for  the  new'  and 
inexplicable  feeling  that  filled  his  heart  with  joy  than  we  can 
account  for  the  “conversion”  of  St.  Paul,  or  of  St.  Augustine, 
or  of  John  Bunyan. 

Tolstoy  himself  says  “he  had  succeeded  in  explaining  nothing.” 
The  closing  lines  of  the  book  summing  up  Levine’s  new  light 
may  be  given  here. 

“Shall  I  tell  Kitty?  .  .  .  Yes,  I  wull  tell  her.” 

But  Kitty’s  voice  breaks  in  asking  him  to  attend  to  some 
domestic  duties,  and  after  rising  and  kissing  her  he  decides  not 
to  tell  her. 

“No,  better  be  silent,”  thought  he  as  he  turned  back  into  the 
parlour.  “This  secret  has  no  importance  save  for  me,  and  my 
words  could  not  explain  it.  The  new  feeling  has  neither  changed 
me,  nor  blinded  me,  nor  made  me  happy  as  I  thought.  Just 
as  neither  suspense  nor  rapture  took  the  place  of  paternal  love, 
so  it  has  been  here.  The  feeling  stole  into  my  soul  through 
suffering ;  and  it  is  faith — not  faith — I  do  not  know'  what  it 
means.  I  shall  continue  to  be  vexed  with  Ivan  the  coachman, 
and  get  into  useless  discussions  and  express  my  thoughts  blunder¬ 
ingly.  I  shall  always  feel  a  certain  barrier  between  the  barrier 
of  my  inmost  soul  and  the  soul  of  others,  even  my  wife’s.  I  shall 
continue  to  pray  without  being  able  to  explain  to  myself  why, 
but  my  inward  life  has  conquered  its  liberty.  It  w'ill  be  no  longer 
at  the  mercy  of  circumstances;  and  my  whole  life,  every  moment 
of  my  life,  will  be,  not  meaningless  as  before,  but  full  of  deep 
meaning,  which  I  shall  have  power  to  impress  on  every  action.” 

These  subdued  words  in  the  closest  spiritual  intimacy  with 
TiCvine’s  character,  though  not  steeped  in  the  sublime  hopes  and 
triumphant  songs  of  faith  of  the  author  of  the  last  lines  of  “In 
YIemoriam,”  are  yet  far  away  from  the  mood  of  despair  which, 
made  suicide  the  only  solution  to  the  problem,  and  the  scroll 
of  destiny  for  Kitty  and  Levine  will,  we  feel,  be  inscribed  wnth 
the  jiromise  of  hope  and  courage,  of  joy  and  variety,  and  of  some 
beneficent  meaning  in  its  design.  Persons  who  object,  as  one 
captious  critic  does,  that  Levine  does  not  give  any  philosophic 
reason  for  his  “sudden”  belief  in  this  beneficence,  cannot  be 
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dealt  with  by  argument  or  persuasion.  But  those  who  have  read 
this  noble  masterpiece  of  genius,  of  which  little  has  been  said  in 
any  degree  adequate  to  its  variety,  range  of  subject,  philosophic 
interest,  psychology  of  character,  the  portrayal  of  passion  on 
many  strings,  and  the  delineation  of  portraits  unsurpassed  except 
in  Shakespeare  for  largeness  and  massiveness  of  execution  and  un¬ 
erring  truth,  with  the  earnestness  and  sympathy  that  are  its 
due,  will  have  little  difficulty  in  accepting  the  miracle  of  Levine’s 
“conversion  ”  or  regard  it  as  an  “anti-climax.”  The  ship  buffeted 
and  broken  by  storm  and  wave  sweeps  in  from  the  open  sea  to  the 
safety  and  peace  of  the  twilight  harbour,  and  strengthened  and 
restored,  sets  forth  anew  to  breast  the  raging  breakers  ;  “wind  and 
storm  fulfilling  His  word  ” — symbol  of  man’s  ceaseless  energy  and 
infinite  hope. 


Frances  H.  Low. 


PREFERENTIAL  TRADE  IN  THE  EMPIRE. 


The  political  economy  of  antiquity  was  founded  on  slavery. 
The  political  economy  of  modernity  must  be  based  on  reciprocity. 
And  reciprocity  connotes  the  power  of  retaliation,  the  possession 
of  which  is  essential  in  the  collective  bargains  of  nations.  Richard 
Cobden  saw  in  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  one  of  the  ordinances 
of  the  Creator — the  international  common  law  of  the  Almighty. 
But  all  that  remains  to  us  of  the  doctrine  of  Cobdenite  Free  Trade 
is  the  policy  of  free  imports  in  Great  Britain.  This  is  not  inter¬ 
national  common  law.  And  Free  Trader  as  he  was,  John  Stuart 
Mill  wrote  that  a  country  cannot  renounce  the  power  of  taxing 
foreigners  unless  foreigners  themselves  practise  the  same  for¬ 
bearance.  “The  only  mode  in  which  a  country  can  save  itself 
from  being  a  loser  by  the  'revenue  duties  imposed  by  other 
countries  on  its  commodities  is  to  impose  corresponding  revenue 
duties  on  theirs.”  (Pol.  Ec.,  Bk.  V.,  Chap.  IV.)  But  there  are 
States  and  Empires,  and  just  as  Alexander  Hamilton  told  the 
founders  of  the  American  union  of  States  that  they  must  learn 
to  think  in  continents,  so  has  Joseph  Chamberlain  told  the  people 
of  the  British  Empire  that  they  must  learn  to  think  imperially. 
Britons  do  not  accord  sufficient  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
political  strength  of  our  greatest  industrial  and  commercial  com¬ 
petitors  is  the  result  of  economic  influences.  It  was  under  one 
common  tariff  that  the  federation  of  the  American  States  was 
effected,  and  under  another  that  the  confederation  of  the 
German  kingdoms  was  elevated  into  an  Empire.  The  com¬ 
mercial  progress  of  Germany  has  been  far  more  helped  by  the 
unification  of  the  German  Empire  than  by  Protection.  The 
industrial  advance  of  America  has  been  far  more  stimulated 
by  the  drawing  together  of  the  States  since  the  Civil  War 
than  by  high  tariffs.  Each  of  these  great  nations  has  a  free 
trade  area  of  its  own,  from  which  it  debars  others,  and  each  of 
these  reserved  forces  has  free  entry  into  the  Fnited  Kingdom,  and 
equal  right  of  entry  for  its  shipping  with  the  United  Kingdom  into 
the  oversea  territories  of  Great  Britain.  That  equal  right  should 
not  exist  without  corresponding  concessions  to  us.  That  is  the 
principle  of  Imperial  trade  policy.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not 
Free  Trade  wdthin  the  British  Empire,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  members  of  that  Empire  cannot  yet 
exist  without  a  Customs  revenue,  which  would  be  insufficient  if 
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based  on  imports  from  foreign  countries  only.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  by  Imperial  organisation  trade  within  the  Empire  can  be 
regulated  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Empire.  Imperial  Federa¬ 
tion  has  been  derided  as  a  phrase,  but  Imperial  Preference  is  a 
fact.  In  the  application  of  the  principle  there  are,  no  doubt, 
problems,  as  there  are  in  all  that  concerns  the  relationship  of 
communities.  But  fiscal  reform  in  the  Mother  Country  must  be 
associated  with  trade  organisation  within  the  Empire,  and  there¬ 
fore  preferential  trade  is  the  most  important  question  a  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Colonial  Premiers  can  take  up.  That  it  was  not  foremost 
on  the  1911  agenda  is  attributable  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Home  Government.  But  while  the  factors  in  the  problem  of 
Imperial  trade  are  for  the  respective  bodies  to  solve  in  conference, 
the  principle  of  preferential  trade  is  for  the  Empire  to  consider 
and  adopt.  Nor  can  the  issue  be  slurred  by  references  to  errors 
and  disappointments  in  former  relations  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  her  dependencies.  The  forces  at  work  and  the 
peoples  concerned  are  wholly  different  from  the  time  when  the 
self-seeking  jobber  was  at  one  with  the  short-sighted  politician  in 
thinking  that  anything  was  good  enough  for  the  Colonies.  The 
United  Kingdom  has  a  population  of,  say,  45  millions,  and  the 
Australian  Continent  has  a  population  of  4J  millions.  Yet 
Australia  has  land  and  potentiality  enough  to  support  the  whole 
population  of  both  countries. 

The  subjects  proposed  for  discussion  at  the  Imperial  Conference 
by  the  oversea  representatives  were  headed  by  New  Zealand, 
which  put  forward  16,  Australia  12,  and  South  Africa  6.  Canada 
left  the  matter  open,  as  stated  in  the  telegram  from  Earl  Grey  :  — 

“While  my  responsible  advisers  have  no  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the 
form  or  subject  of  the  deliberations  of  the  approaching  Conference,  they 
will  be  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  whatever  subjects  may  be 
proposed  for  consideration  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  or  by  those  of  the 
other  self-governing  Dominions.  You  will  observe  that  my  responsible 
advisers  would  welcome  suggestions  looking  to  uniformity  as  far  as  practicable 
in  the  naturalisation  laws  throughout  His  Majesty’s  Dominions.” 


The  Colonial  Secretary  informed  the  Governors-General  and 
Governors  of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and 
Newfoundland,  on  January  20th  last,  that  : — As  at  present 
advised.  His  Majesty’s  Government  propose  to  suggest  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  Conference  the  following  subjects  :  — 

The  position  of  British  Indians  in  the  Dominions.  Labour 
exchanges  in  relation  to  the  Dominions.  Uniform  design  of 
stamps.  The  arrangements  for  expulsion  of  undesirable  aliens. 

The  Conference  afforded  a  period  of  four  clear  weeks  for  discus¬ 
sion.  .After  delegating  certain  matters  to  subsidiary  conferences, 
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there  remained  for  consideration  of  the  full  Conference  the  follow¬ 
ing  matters  : — 

Merchant  shipping  and  navigation  law^s.  Cheaper  cable  rates. 
All-Red  route.  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal.  State-owned  Atlantic 
cable  and  telegraph  line  across  Canada.  Publicity  of  proceedings. 
Imperial  representation.  Reconstruction  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
Interchange  of  civil  servants.  State-owned  British  wireless  tele¬ 
graph  stations.  Double  taxation  and  stamp  duties  on  Colonial 
bonds.  Commercial  co-operation  for  the  encouragement  of 
British  manufactures  and  shipping.  The  Declaration  of  London. 
Emigration  and  the  position  of  labour  exchanges,  currency,  and 
coinage.  Co-operation  between  the  naval  and  military  forces  of 
the  Empire  and  the  status  of  Dominion  navies.  The  position 
of  British  Indians  in  the  Dominions. 

Commercial  co-operation  was  not  made  the  leading  item  in 
the  Conference  agenda,  but  it  was  earnestly  discussed  by  the 
delegates. 

On  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  the  New  Zealand  delegates  from 
Wellington,  Sir  Joseph  Ward  said  that  the  basis  of  Imperial 
co-operation  must  be  voluntary,  but  some  method  must  be  devised 
for  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  Conference.  Past  resolutions  had 
been  pigeon-holed.  Defence  was  the  most  important  matter  the 
Conference  had  to  consider.  He  would  urge  the  view  that 
local  navies  could  not  be  compared  with  one  powerful  British 
Navy  by  the  Admiralty.  Regarding  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal, 
he  advocated  that  judges  from  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
and  New  Zealand  should  be  appointed  for  five  years  and  should 
then  return  to  their  respective  countries.  He  spoke  of  uniform.ity 
of  naturalisation  ;  company,  patent,  and  copyright  laws,  and  laws 
dealing  with  destitute  persons.  He  also  said  that  trade  reciprocity 
was  possible  without  interfering  wdth  the  fiscal  system  of  England. 
He  advocated  an  Imperial  coinage  and  Imperial  guarantee  for 
defence  loans,  and  strongly  urged  that  the  Conference  should 
be  open  to  the  Press.  And  while  at  Sydney  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  spoke  further  on  Imperial  unity  and  co-operation  for 
the  defence  of  the  Empire.  He  emphasised  the  view  that  Imperial 
defence  transcended  in  importance  all  the  questions  w’hich  would 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  sitting  of  the  Imperial  Conference, 
and  laid  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  defence  was  a  question  in 
w’hich  not  the  United  Kingdom  alone  but  every  branch  of  the 
Empire  overseas  was  vitally  and  pre-eminently  interested.  The 
policy  of  Great  Britain  was  now  being  watched  with  the  utmost 
care  and  solicitude.  He  urged  that  wdth  the  grow’th  of  w^ealth 
and  of  population  of  the  oversea  Dominions,  and  with  the  obliga¬ 
tions  laid  upon  them  of  making  further  provision  for  Imperial 
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defence,  closer  and  more  organised  co-operation  was  demanded 
between  the  Motherland  and  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire, 
He  dwelt  on  the  stupendous  developments  of  the  Empire  in 
respect  to  territory  and  population,  pointing  out  that  since  1860 
the  area  had  increased  40  per  cent,,  while  the  white  population 
had  increased  13,000,000,  Accompanying  this,  however,  there 
had  been  an  equally  vast  extension  in  the  strength,  in  numbers 
and  in  growth,  of  the  armaments  of  some  foreign  nations. 
Sir  Joseph  Ward  declared  that  the  new  conditions  raised  impera¬ 
tive  need  for  organised  Imperial  defences  throughout  the  Empire, 

Here  is  the  Imperial  idea  in  force,  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward  argued 
that  Britain’s  supremacy  of  the  seas  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  the 
maintenance  of  her  proud  position  among  the  nations.  The  vital 
question  for  the  Empire’s  political  leaders  is  how  effectively  and 
permanently  to  maintain  the  two-Power  standard. 

Sir  Joseph  Ward  declared  :  “We  cannot  continue  to  expect 
the  British  taxpayer  to  provide  for  our  protection ,  as  he  has  done 
in  our  infancy  and  youth.  We  must  contribute  in  proportion 
as  we  have  advanced  to  manhood  to  our  own  protection,  and  also 
to  the  Empire’s.’’  He  believed  that  the  New  Zealand  people 
recognised  that  the  day  was  near  for  organised  Imperial  unity 
and  systematic  co-operation  throughout  the  Empire,  for  the 
defence  of  which  the  aim  was  to  weld  the  Empire  into  one  great, 
although  necessarily  flexible.  State  for  defence  purposes,  pre¬ 
serving  for  all  portions  the  widest  local  autonomy,  but  trans¬ 
ferring  to  a  Council  or  Parliament  of  the  Empire  all  ques¬ 
tions  involving  that  defence,  and  all  kindred  subjects,  such 
as  foreign  policy,  foreign  treaties,  and  international  agreements. 
He  instanced  in  this  connection  the  Declaration  of  London. 

But  while  all  this  implies  the  dependence  of  the  Colonies  on 
the  Mother  Country  for  defence,  it  does  not  show  the  other 
Imperial  fact — the  dependence  of  the  Mother  Country  on  the 
Colonies.  The  Colonies  and  Dependencies  are  now  producing 
more  than  sufficient  wheat  for  the  requirements  of  the  Mother 
Country,  while  the  rate  of  production  in  the  Dominions  is 
increasing  so  rapidly  that  Canada  alone  wdll  be  able  to  supply 
Europe  in  a  few  years.  Meat  and  other  necessaries  can  be  shipped 
from  the  Colonies  to  Great  Britain  cheaper  than  from  one  part  of 
the  Motherland  to  another.  In  raw  material  everything  that  we 
require  can  be  produced  within  the  Empire.  It  only  requires 
Great  Britain  to  create  a  demand  and  efficient  supplies  will  be 
produced  in  the  over-sea  Dominions.  Britain  could  not  stand 
many  weeks  without  her  Colonies  except  with  the  sanction  of 
foreign  Powers.  We  should  reserve  the  carrying  trade 
between  the  members  of  the  British  Empire  to  British  ships, 
and  allow  ingress  only  to  the  ships  of  those  countries  who  allow 
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our  vessels  into  their  coasting  trade.  This  would  be  one  direction 
in  which  we  could  reciprocate  with  America. 

The  Imperial  Conference  had  to  consider  the  revision  of  the 
naturalisation  laws  within  the  Empire.  Some  unified  system  is 
necessary.  Since  the  British  Naturalisation  Act  was  passed  in 
1870  imperfections  in  the  measure  have  been  revealed  from  time 
to  time.  This  Act  conferred  on  the  separate  Colonies  complete 
legislative  independence  in  reference  to  the  admission  of  foreigners 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  But  a  naturalised  Canadian  or 
Australian  is  not  recognised  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  British 
subject,  as  the  certificates  of  naturalisation  granted  by  these 
Colonies  have  no  effect  beyond  their  boundaries.  When  he  lands 
in  the  United  Kingdom  he  is  a  foreigner.  Should  he  desire  to 
remain  here  and  participate  in  the  privileges  of  British  citizen¬ 
ship  he  must  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  naturalisation  law  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Colonial  Ministers  and  officials  coming  to 
transact  the  affairs  of  the  Empire,  received  at  Court,  and  publicly 
and  privately  entertained,  are  often  really  aliens.  Though 
naturalised  in  their  particular  Colony,  and  amongst  the  most 
loyal  of  British  subjects,  by  our  austere  laws  they  are  in  London 
foreigners.  It  is  true  that  the  disabilities  of  foreigners  are  few, 
hut  these  disabilities  include  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  and 
the  ownership  of  a  British  vessel,  and  the  last  is  a  serious  dis¬ 
qualification  in  a  maritime  Empire. 

Sentiment  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  Empire,  and  it  has  induced 
statesmen  here  and  in  the  Colonies  to  endeavour  to  remove  an 
inemialitv  which  might  at  any  time  cause  great  irritation,  A 
Bill  dealing  with  the  naturalisation  laws  of  the  Empire  has  been 
prepared  as  the  outcome  of  a  Departmental  Committee’s  report, 
and  amongst  its  provisions  is  one  anomaly,  that  naturalisation  in 
any  Colonv  should  carry  with  it  ip/io  facto  a  similar  right  with 
regard  to  any  part  of  the  British  Empire.  This  would  regularise 
the  relations  not  only  of  the  Mother  Country  with  the  Colonies, 
hut  also  those  existing  between  the  different  Colonies.  At  the 
1911  Conference  it  has  been  decided  that  a  Bill  shall  be  drafted 
making  the  British  period  of  five  years  uniform  throughout  the 
Empire,  but  leaving  the  Dominions  free  to  fix  any  period  they 
please  to  qualify  for  local  nationality. 

Tariff  Beformers  have  been  concerned  about  the  negotiations 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  have  watched  these 
negotiations  with  great  interest.^  The  Dominion  of  Canada, 
which  once  before  enjoyed  reciprocity  with  America,  and  which 
had  that  reciprocitv  taken  away  by  the  act  of  the  United  States, 
fell  bank  on  her  own  resources,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  tariff  encouraged 

(1)  Since  these  pages  were  written  Canada  has  decisively  rejected  Reciprocity 
with  the  United  States  in  the  elections  of  September  2l8t.  (Ed.  “F.  R.”) 
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national  development.  In  time  American  Ministers  then  asked 
reciprocity  from  Canada,  and  Canada  was  able  to  negotiate  terras 
with  the  United  States  which  are  not  open  to  Britain.  We 
continued  to  hold  open  market  for  all  the  world  to  come  into — 
whilst  all  the  world  closed  its  doors  to  ns — and  we  gave  everything 
we  had  to  give.  As  we  have  nothing  more  to  give,  no  con¬ 
cessions  can  be  made  to  us.  We  should,  however,  be  ready  as  a 
nation  to  organise  ourselves  for  commercial  defence  just  as  we 
organise  ourselves  for  military  defence — to  secure  the  same  respect 
for  OUT'  commercial  representations  that  we  secure  by  our  naval 
and  military  strength.  By  diplomatic  representations  we  should 
he  able  to  procure  and  preserve  fair  treatment  in  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

Cobdenites  declare  that  Canada  and  the  United  States  will  by 
reciprocity  promote  the  peace  of  the  world  oversea  and  bring  the 
two  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  more  closely  together ;  but 
any  agreement  from  which  the  rest  of  the  Empire  is  excluded,  and 
which  brings  one  portion  of  the  Empire  into  more  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  with  a  foreign  country  than  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  and 
which  tends  to  make  the  development  of  that  great  Dominion  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  foreign  enterprise,  foreign  capital,  and 
foreign  routes  of  traffic  than  upon  the  established  lines  which  run 
on  British  Territory,  is  matter  for  Imperial  anxiety.  The  national 
policy  of  Canada  has  been  to  develop  traffic  along  the  line  from 
east  to  west,  and  so  make  trade  national  in  the  first  instance  and 
Imperial  in  the  second.  Sir  Wilfrid  Tjanrier,  at  the  Conference 
in  1907,  said  they  had  done  everything  to  bring  trade  into  British 
channels.  But  in  1907  we  did  not  co-operate  with  Sir  Wilfrid 
Ijanrier  in  that  policy.  If  we  had,  the  development  of  Canada 
east  and  west  would  have  received  a  great  impetus,  and  the  trade 
which  is  now  going  to  America  would  have  been  all  our  own, 
N’everthelcss,  in  Canada  there  is  clear  recognition  of  Imperial 
Preference  and  a  determination  to  keep  the  policy  of  it 
alive.  Some  critics,  who  call  themselves  politicians,  declare  that 
the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement  is  the  deathblow  to  pre¬ 
ference,  while  Sir  Wilfrid  Tjaurier  has  declared  that  preference 
was  the  policy  of  the  Dominion  Government  in  1902,  and  was 
still  their  policy  at  the  Conference  of  1911.  In  the  policy  which 
the  Canadian  Government  have  engaged  in  there  is  really  no 
obstacle  to  the  policy  of  Imperial  Preference. 

President  Taft  has  defended  the  reciprocity  agreement  with 
Canada  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  American  farmers.  Defining 
the  theorv  of  Protection  in  connection  with  the  policy  of  the 
Pepublican  pnrtv,  he  declared  that  the  chief  plank  in  the  platform 
of  the  last  Pepublican  Convention  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion 
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would  lead  to  substantial  Free  Trade  with  Canada.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  endeavoured  to  explain  the  agricultural  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  new  agreement,  and  said  :  “We  shall  be  blind  indeed 
if  we  reject  this  golden  opportunity  to  add  to  the  strength  and 
virility  of  our  country  by  thus  increasing  its  self-supporting 
capacity.”  The  President  w-arned  the  party  leaders  that  persis¬ 
tence  in  maintaining  high  tariffs  in  these  times  of  a  gradually 
exhausting  food  supply  w’ould  arouse  opposition,  and  would  wipe 
the  last  vestige  of  ]irotective  tariff  off  the  books.  He  hoped  that 
the  work  of  the  new  Tariff  Board  wmuld  result  in  a  further  revision 
of  the  present  schedule,  and  concluded  :  “Now  is  the  accepted 
time,  now  is  Canada  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Shall  her  people 
and  our  people  profit  by  the  proximity  which  our  geography 
furnishes,  and  stimulate  trade  across  a  border  that  nothing  but 
a  useless,  illogical,  and  unnecessary  tariff  w^all  creates?”  But 
Great  Britain  is  really  nearer  than  Canada  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  is  why  America  would  reciprocate 
gladly  with  us  if  we  had  terms  to  offer. 

INIr.  Champ  Clark’s  speech  in  the  American  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  altered  the  tone  of  the  reciprocitv  debate  in  the  Dominion 
Parliament.  The  suggestion  of  absorption  or  annexation  by  the 
United  States  was  enough  to  bind  the  opposition  elements  firmly 
together.  Liberal  statesmen  have  hitherto  denied  that  there 
could  be  any  possibility  of  commercial  union  wdth  the  United 
States  at  the  expense  of  Imperial  unity,  but  the  Opposition  press 
declare  that,  whatever  may  be  the  ideas  of  Canadian  statesmen, 
there  can  be  no  question  now  as  to  the  views  on  the  American 
side.  The  Conservative  newspapers  declared  that  it  is  no 
use  attempting  to  minimise  or  make  a  personal  matter  of 
Mr.  Champ  Clark’s  views,  for  he,  as  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  “master  of  the  coming  Administration,”  must  have 
weighed  his  words. 

Mr.  Knox,  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  in  addressing  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  devoted  himself  principally 
to  allaying  Canadian  fears  of  annexation  by  the  argument  that  the 
reciprocity  proposal  was  “economic  and  non-political.”  He  said 
that  though  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  were 
substantially  homogeneous  with  deep  moral  and  racial  reciprocities, 
the  benefits  proposed  by  commercial  reciprocity  ought  to  be  un¬ 
obscured  by  fear  that  the  relations  were  too  cordial  and  con¬ 
ceivably  dangerous  to  Canadian  loyalty  to  Britain.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  probability,  he  said,  that  this  racial  and  moral 
union  would  involve  any  political  change,  annexation,  or  absorp¬ 
tion.  The  United  States  recognised  with  satisfaction  that  the 
Dominion  was  a  permanent  North  .American  political  unit,  and 
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that  her  autonomy  was  secure.  The  United  States  appreciated 
the  advantage  to  the  common  welfare  of  the  continent  that 
Canada  contributed  by  her  own  strength  plus  that  of  Great  Britain. 
In  the  higher  atmosphere  and  broader  aspects  of  the  situation 
it  was  certain  that  if  there  should  be  any  great  world  movement 
involving  that  continent,  Canada  and  the  United  States  would 
as  a  matter  of  course  act  in  the  most  perfect  concert  in  the  defence 
of  common  rights  and  of  common  blood  and  civilisation.  The 
principal  complaints  against  the  measure  came  from  politicians 
who  had  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  farmer  of  his  interests 
in  protective  tariffs  for  agricultural  products  rather  than  in  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country ;  or  they  were  heard  from  some 
local  special  interest.  The  breadth  and  unselfish  nature  of  the 
agreement  had  surprised  and  gladdened  the  friends  of  good 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  had  disconcerted  those 
upon  both  sides  of  the  boundary  who  expected  a  horse-trader’s 
bargain.  Efforts  to  restrain,  hamper,  or  interfere  with  its 
realisation  would  prove  as  futile  and  unprofitable  as  the  early 
ruinous  trade  wars  between  their  States.  At  least,  so  thinks 
Secretary  Knox. 

The  w'hole  question  of  fiscal  reform,  with  special  reference  to 
Imperial  Preference,  is  no  doubt  affected  by  the  new  situation 
created  by  the  negotiations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
The  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  Dominion  and  her  neigh¬ 
bour  upon  the  lines  proposed  must,  it  is  said,  call  for  some  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  policy  of  Preference.  But  the  jubilation  of 
Cobdenites  is  rather  foolish.  The  Imperial  aspect  is  much  too 
serious  to  be  treated  foolishly.  The  change  in  Canadian  policy,  if 
made,  would  have  been  prevented,  or  made  less  prejudicial  to  Im¬ 
perial  interests,  if  our  Government  had  shown  more  practical 
sympathy  with  Canadian  aspirations.  But  if  the  arrangement  is 
ratified  it  wdll  certainly  stimulate  the  desire  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  for  reciprocal  relations  between  Britain  and  America,  and 
such  relations  can  only  be  procured  through  a  change  in  the  fiscal 
system  of  Britain. 

The  most-favoured-nation  treaty  question  must  soon  engage  the 
attention  of  the  British  and  Canadian  Governments.  President 
Taft  proposed  to  Canada  “free  trade  in  everything” — not  alone 
in  the  natural  products  and  the  few  manufactures  of  the  proposed 
agreement,  but  in  all  industrial  and  manufactured  products. 
Canadian  Ministers,  however,  are  bound  to  maintain  the  Cana¬ 
dian  tariff  on  manufactures,  and  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the 
British  preference.  The  United  States  can  give  lower  duties  than 
Canada  to  any  other  nation  in  return  for  reciprocal  tariff  conces¬ 
sions.  Canada  is  a  party  to  the  Imperial  treaty  system,  and  she 
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cannot  give  to  the  United  States  what  she  does  not  give  to  all 
countries  with  which  she  has  most-favoured-nation  treaties.  There¬ 
fore,  while  North  American  free  trade  means  North  American  free 
trade  only  to  the  United  States,  it  must  mean  universal  free  trade 
to  Canada.  The  larger  aspects  of  the  question  have  led  many  to 
take  a  serious  view  of  the  complications  attending  a  reciprocal 
arrangement  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Canada 
as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  enjoys  the  benefits  of  the  British 
Empire,  but  she  is  bound  by  the  associations  which  that  connec¬ 
tion  entails.  She  could,  however,  remain  within  the  Empire  and 
also  enjoy  perfect  freedom  of  tariff  action  with  foreign  countries 
under  a  system  which  would  give  the  United  Kingdom  and  each 
State  of  the  Empire  a  reciprocating  and  an  Empire  tariff.^ 

What  Mr.  Taft  said  at  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  at 
Atlanta  was  that  when  the  United  States  Government  entered 
into  negotiations  for  the  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada,  he 
instructed  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  Commissioners  to  offer 
free  trade  in  everything ;  and  Mr.  Taft  also  indicated  that  the 
proposed  reciprocity  agreement  was  to  be  regarded  as  only  the 
beginning  of  a  new  relation  with  their  rapidly  growing  neighbour 
on  the  North. 

Sir  William  Van  Horne  has  said  that  apart  from  the  fisheries, 
of  which  he  did  not  know  enough  to  speak,  no  single  Canadian 
industry  will  be  better  off  with  reciprocity  than  without  it.  The 
ex-chairman  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway  Company  spoke  for 
himself  alone,  but  he  spoke  with  a  long  record  of  service  for 
Canada.  The  choice  seems  to  him  irrevocable.  “The  vested 
interests  of  nations  are  terribly  binding  upon  the  weaker  party.” 
“We  are,”  he  says,  “making  a  bed  to  lie  in  and  die  in.”  We  do 
not  quote  these  sayings  because  we  endorse  them,  but  to  illustrate 
the  situation. 

Opposition  to  the  reciprocity  agreement  in  Canada  itself  is 
strong  in  the  Eastern  provinces,  while  the  Western  farmers’ 
organisations  are  in  its  favour.  The  manufacturing  and  other 
interests  affected  point  out  the  danger  they  conceive  of  the 
agreement  being  responsible  for  a  setback  in  the  progress  of  the 
Dominion.  The  drawing  together  of  the  Western  provinces  and 
the  United  States,  and  the  consequent  diversion  of  trade  from 
north  to  south  instead  of  from  east  to  west,  they  hold,  must  tend 
to  sever  commercially  east  from  west.  The  Western  farmers 
want  the  early  completion  of  the  great  trans-continental  railway 

(1)  At  the  1911  Conference  a  resolution  proposed  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has 
been  passed,  recommending  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  commerce  and  resources  of  each  part  of  the  Empire  represented,  with 
a  view  to  the  development  of  commercial  intercourse  within  the  Empire. 
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and  the  Hudson  Bay  railway,  but  the  southward  flow  of  Western 
Canadian  trade  might  to  a  great  extent  minimise  the  value  of 
these  railways,  and  might  prevent  the  completion  of  many  of  the 
extension  schemes  contemplated  by  the  railways.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  are  sectional,  not  national  arguments. 

The  American  offer  to  admit  Canadian  w'heat  free  of  duty  has,  to 
some,  suggested  reconsideration  of  the  policy  of  Imperial  Prefer¬ 
ence,  which  so  far  is  based  on  a  preference  to  Canadian  w'heat  in  our 
home  market,  to  be  accorded  by  means  of  a  small  duty  on  foreign 
wheat.  If  Canada  makes  a  reciprocal  agreement  wdth  America  by 
w'hich  there  will  be  free  trade  in  wheat  throughout  the  American 
continent,  the  preferential  scheme  could  not,  it  is  alleged,  be 
worked  on  these  lines.  The  Canadian  surplus  of  w'heat  would,  it  is 
argued,  naturally  go  to  its  nearest  market ;  instead  of  flowing  east 
towards  us  it  would  go  south  over  the  American  frontier.  But  is 
that  so?  The  nearest  port  for  a  large  portion  of  the  American 
wheat  is  Montreal,  not  New  York.  Imperial  Preference  with 
Canada  has  been  regarded  as  the  alternative  to  reciprocity  betw’een 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  they  are  not  really  antagon¬ 
istic.  The  two  can  exist  together.  The  Canadian  farming  interest 
w’elcomes  the  promise  of  free  access  to  the  adjacent  market  of 
100,000,000  people,  separated  only  by  an  artificial  Customs  barrier, 
but  the  more  wheat  the  States  take  from  Canada  the  more  w'heat 
will  American  producers  have  to  offer  us.  American  public  opinion 
seems  strongly  in  favour  of  reciprocity,  and  is  ready  to  turn  it  in 
our  direction. 

The  American  offer  to  abolish  the  present  high  duty  of  25  cents 
a  bushel — or  8s.  4d.  a  quarter — on  Canadian  wheat  is  inspired 
mainly  by  economic  necessity.  America’s  population  is  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  her  wheat  crop,  and  the  time  is  coming  when 
she  may  no  longer  be  able  to  export  w’heat  in  quantity.  But  that 
time  is  not  yet  in  sight,  although  America  is  not  now  first,  but 
sixth,  among  our  chief  sources  of  supply.  She  gives  now  barely  a 
ninth  part  of  our  wheat  imports.  Australia  can  send  us  more 
wheat  than  we  now  receive  from  America.  Industrial  America 
desires  to  encourage  the  importation  of  Canadian  wheat,  and  the 
Western  railways  and  the  American  millers  have  reasons  of  their 
own  for  free  trade  in  wheat.  America  must  eventually  supple¬ 
ment  her  food  supplies  by  an  understanding  wdth  her  neighbour, 
whose  boundless  prairies  have  only  begun  to  be  developed.  The 
first  result  of  such  an  agreement  must  be  to  reduce  the  price  of 
wheat  in  America,  and  the  Canadian  ])roducer  wull  not  turn  his 
back  on  the  British  market.  We  buy  more  Canadian  than 
American  wheat,  and  we  shall  not  have  less  of  either  by  the 
change.  When  the  United  States  cease  to  export  w^heat  at  all 
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and  absorbs  more  of  the  Canadian  surplus,  that  surplus  will  be 
increased. 

Now  this  American  reciprocity  question  serves  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that  the  best  and  surest  way  of  promoting  a  really  vital  union 
betw^een  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  is  by  taking  a  step 
tow^ards  closer  commercial  union.  The  various  parts  of  the 
Empire  in  treating  with  each  other  should  be  able  to  give  better 
terms  than  those  which  are  given  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
position  which  w’e  ought  to  occupy  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
taken  up  by  the  Canadian  Government  in  regard  to  our  own  fiscal 
iK)licy.  They  w'ould  like  the  United  Kingdom  to  move  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  preferential  trade,  but  they  regard  that  question  as  one 
w’hich  must  be  settled  by  the  British  people.  The  people  of  Canada 
must  settle  the  reciprocity  question,  and  with  their  decision  there 
should  be  no  quarrel.^  The  Canadian  Government,  which  nego¬ 
tiated  this  treaty,  is  the  same  Government  which  gave  to  British 
manufactures  a  preference  on  the  Canadian  market.  Canada 
initiated  that  preference  for  British  manufactures  w’hich  is  now 
given  in  every  one  of  our  self-governing  Dominions. 

The  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance  has  defended  the  reciprocity 
treaty  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  British  prefer¬ 
ence.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  had  also  dw’elt  upon  that  fact.  Mr.  Asquith 
said  :  “  It  put  an  end  to  the  greatest  political  imposture  of  modern 
times.”  But  the  system  of  preferential  trade  for  this  country 
was  started  twenty-five  years  ago  by  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
self-governing  Colonies,  and  it  has  since  been  pressed  by  them 
persistently  at  every  opportunity.  “The  “impostors”  then  were 
in  fact  the  representatives  of  every  self-governing  colony  in  the 
Empire  who  have  recommended  closer  commercial  union  as  a  step 
tow’ards  closer  national  union.  If  the  American  reciprocity  is  bad 
for  us  and  is  carried  out,  the  fact  is  entirely  due  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  this  country.  The  Canadian  Government  have  made  the 
best  terms  for  us  consistent  with  carrying  out  the  arrangement. 
If  it  w’ill  diminish  the  amount  of  preference  which  we  enjoy  on 
the  Canadian  market  by  diminishing  that  preference  it  will 
lessen  the  opportunity  of  employment  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Ottaica  Free  Press,  a  Government  organ,  has  said  of  the 
reciprocity  arrangement  betw^een  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
when  announced  by  Mr.  Fielding  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
unless  the  Government  were  prepared  immediately  to  increase 
materially  the  British  preference,  the  step  which  Canada  was  to 

(1)  The  decision  of  the  1911  Conference  is  that  tlie  Imperial  Government  shall 
negotiate  to  secure  liberty  for  any  of  the  Dominions  desiring  to  withdraw  from 
the  operation  of  a  commercial  treaty  to  do  so  without  impairing  it  in  re8pe(.t 
to  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 
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take  was  a  very  grave  one.  Eeciprocity  with  the  United  States 
may  be  an  historic  Canadian  policy,  but  Canada  has  been  making 
history  in  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  direction  of  closer  Empire 
ties.  Plans  have  been  laid  at  an  enormous  cost  for  developing 
trade  with  the  Empire.  Eeciprocity  with  the  United  States 
threatens,  says  this  paper,  to  upset  those  plans  unless  existing 
tariff  barriers  against  Great  Britain  are  removed  altogether  or 
considerably  lowered.  Eemoval  or  reduction  of  tariff  against 
Britain  should  precede,  not  follow,  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States.  This  is  Canadian  opinion  as  expressed  in  a  Canadian 
newspaper  of  repute. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  began  to  advocate 
Tariff  Eeform.  Some  of  us  did  not  think  his  line  of  attack  well 
chosen,  and  others,  of  course,  denounced  his  design  as  wholly 
wrong,  but  meanwhile  the  Empire  has  witnessed  the  evolution  of 
a  definite  policy  of  Colonial  preference,  which  must  be  in  the 
forefront  when  the  time  comes  for  framing  a  tariff  and  in  deciding 
details  of  the  policy  to  be  followed.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
impressed  with  the  evidence  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
preferences  already  accorded  to  British  goods  by  the  Dominions. 
The  desirability  of  preference  has  been  continuously  impressed 
upon  the  United  Kingdom.  But  new  lines  of  inquiry  open  up, 
and,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  now  says,  it  seems  desirable  to  invite 
the  co-operation  of  leading  business  men  in  the  different  trades 
to  give  personal  experience  in  regard  to  many  of  the  problems  and 
to  ascertain  the  lines  on  which  inter-imperial  trade  can  best  be 
developed  by  a  system  of  mutual  preference.  We  require  not 
only  evidence  as  to  the  working  of  the  preferences  granted  by  the 
Dominions  in  the  past,  but  also  light  upon  the  best  means  for 
developing  reciprocity  in  the  future.  And  this  is  practically  the 
finding  of  the  Imperial  Conference  in  recommending  a  Eoyal 
Commission  of  Inquiry. 

The  principles  of  Tariff  Eeform  with  Imperial  reciprocity  are 
for  the  advantage  of  the  nation.  These  principles  are  held  by  our 
own  self-governing  Colonies.  It  is  the  business  of  a  Government  to 
consider  the  interests  of  producers — and  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  producers.  When  Conferences  with  the  great  States  across 
the  sea  meet  there  should  be  no  more  banging,  bolting,  and  barring 
the  door.  We  must  consider  all  the  arguments  for  doing  business, 
and  look  beyond  the  mere  commercial  effect  of  such  increased 
relations.  We  must  look  to  the  enormous  Imperial  strength  that 
will  come  from  everything  that  draws  closer  the  bonds  that  unite 
us.  Tariff  Eeform  is  an  administrative  policy  which  cannot  be 
carried  through  until  our  present  Constitutional  problem  is  cleared 
out  of  the  way,  but  the  Constitutional  problem  will  soon  be  solved. 
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and  the  fiscal  problem  is  steadily  and  persistently  becoming  an 
Imperial  question. 

The  latest  Annual  Statement  of  our  foreign  and  colonial  trade 
provides  emphatic  testimony  of  the  rapidly  increasing  value  of  our 
Dominions  overseas  both  as  markets  for  our  products  and  as 
sources  of  our  food  supplies.  Remarkable  progress  is  revealed 
between  1908  and  1910.  In  these  two  years  our  exports  to  British 
Possessions  increased  in  value  by  over  18  millions  to  £130,638,948 
— representing  an  increase  of  more  than  18  per  cent.  Our  exports 
to  foreign  countries  rose  in  the  same  period  to  £212,230,249,  but 
the  percentage  increase  is  barely  15  per  cent.  We  do  not  under¬ 
value  our  foreign  trade,  but  these  figures  go  to  prove  that  more  hope 
exists  for  the  future  of  our  general  export  trade  within  the  Empire 
than  with  foreign  countries.  Our  exports  to  British  Possessions 
are  now  more  than  a  third  our  whole  exports,  the  total  of  which  is 
growing.  It  will  rapidly  grow  to  a  half  under  preferential  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  figures  relating  to  the  import  trade  show  even  more 
forcibly  how  more  and  more  valuable  the  Colonies  are  to  the 
Motherland  for  food  and  raw  material.  Erom  1908  to  1910  our 
imports  of  food  and  drink  from  British  Possessions  increased  by 
over  19  millions  to  £71,172,217,  representing  an  increase  of  37 
per  cent,  in  two  years.  On  the  other  hand,  our  imports  of  the 
same  materials  from  foreign  countries  fell  by  six  millions  to 
£186,509,371,  or  an  actual  decrease  of  3  per  cent.  This  is  largely 
explained  by  the  decline  in  the  wheat  from  the  United  States,  and 
the  increase  in  the  wheat  from  Canada  and  India.  Of  industrial 
raw  materials  our  imports  from  British  Possessions  rose  in  the 
two  years  by  more  than  22  millions,  or  at  the  rate  of  38  per  cent., 
while  our  imports  of  the  same  class  of  commodities  from  foreign 
countries  rose  by  a  larger  sum,  as  w'as  natural,  viz.,  by  35  millions, 
but  this  is  equal  to  only  24  per  cent.  We  do  not  wish  to  labour 
the  point,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  growth  of  our  Colonial  imports 
is  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  returns  as  indicative  of  Imperial 
trade  helped  by  preference. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  given  much  attention  to  the  effect 
upon  British  trade  of  existing  preferential  arrangements  and  of 
changes  in  Colonial  tariff  systems.  In  the  reports  which  have 
already  been  published  dealing  with  agriculture,  iron  and  steel, 
engineering  and  shipbuilding,  cotton,  wool,  linen,  jute,  silk,  and 
sugar,  large  sections  have  been  devoted  to  the  evidence  given  by 
many  firms  before  the  Commission  on  the  effect  of  preference  on 
the  trades  they  represent.  The  conclusions  from  this  evidence  are  : 
f1)  There  is  not  a  single  manufacturing  industry  in  the  country 
which  has  not  benefited  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  preference 
already  accorded  by  the  great  Dominions,  and  this  advantage  to 
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the  manufacturing  industries  has  also  reacted  on  agriculture ; 
(2)  the  benefit  to  British  trade  is  universally  appreciated,  not 
only  by  Tariff  Eeformers,  but  also  by  Free  Traders ;  (3)  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  those  who  have  given  evidence  before  the 
Commission  believe  that  a  reciprocal  arrangement  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire  is  practicable,  and 
would  be  highly  beneficial.  The  Commission  has  a  mass  of 
detailed  evidence  on  the  relation  of  the  particular  tariff  rates  in 
Colonial  schedules  to  the  leading  industries  of  this  country.  This 
evidence  led  the  Commission  to  take  up  the  investigation  of 
particular  aspects  of  the  preferential  movement  which  might 
become  prominent  at  the  Colonial  Conference.  Memoranda  have 
been  published  by  the  Commission  analysing  the  export  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  tariff  systems  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  the  most-favoured-nation  treatment,  which  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  Imperial  issues. 

The  main  object  of  Tariff  Reform  is  to  increase  employment 
in  this  country,  and  by  increased  employment  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion.  For  increased  production  we  require  enlarged  external 
markets,  and  these  we  shall  find  most  readily  and  most  appropri¬ 
ately  in  the  several  dominions  under  the  British  flag.  But  to 
secure  these  to  us,  and  to  each  other,  before  the  impact  of  the 
competition  of  foreign  industry,  the  Empire  needs  a  reciprocal 
commercial  union  that  shall  be  as  defensive  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  Empire  as  the  Navy  is,  and  must  be,  of  its 
political  interests.  This  is  what  Preferential  Trade  means.  And 
the  dependencies  of  the  Empire  are  vitally  interested  in  Pre¬ 
ferential  Trade  because  they  are  dependencies.  Their  own 
interests  as  well  as  their  patriotism  are  concerned  in  supporting 
and  strengthening  the  Motherland,  on  whose  might  they  depend 
for  preservation  from  possible  foreign  foes. 


Benjamin  Taylor. 


THE  LION.' 

By  Per  Hallstrom, 


The  people  of  Florence  received  of  the  Emir,  on  the  Isle  of  Gelbe, 
near  Tunis,  a  full-grown,  very  large,  and  handsome  lion.  Whether 
he  was  expecting  some  service  in  return  for  his  gift,  or  only  gave 
it  out  of  sympathy  with  the  enemies  of  Pisa,  we  do  not  know. 
The  gift  arrived,  and  great  crowds  flocked  out  through  the  San 
Frediano  gate  to  meet  it,  and,  drawn  by  white  oxen  that  snorted 
in  vague  fear  and  hurried  on  their  slow  pace,  the  king  of  the  desert 
was  brought  into  their  town  through  lines  of  people  in  festal  array, 
amid  cheering  and  waving  of  caps,  while  the  very  air  seemed  to 
roll  in  waves  and  overflow  with  the  ringing  of  bells  as  a  lake  rises 
with  the  spring  floods.  The  beast  walked  to  and  fro  in  his  cage, 
stepping  with  nervous  tread  that  caused  the  bluish  claws  to  show 
themselves,  but  he  carried  his  head  proudly  poised,  and  his  eyes, 
with  their  pupils  narrowed  in  the  sunshine,  gazed  disdainfully  down 
upon  the  crowd  and  on  all  that  was  unintelligible  taking  place 
around  him.  The  people  had  never  seen  a  lion  before,  and  they 
were  beside  themselves  with  joy  that  their  town  now  possessed 
this  new  wonder.  It  seemed  to  all  as  if  Victory  herself  were  being 
brought  to  them.  On  the  Piazza  di  San  Giovanni,  behind  the 
octangular  church,  which  then  had  neither  its  marble  facings  nor 
its  Paradise  gates,  they  had  built  a  strong  enclosure.  Thither  they 
brought  the  lion,  and,  having  feasted  their  eyes  upon  him  the  whole 
day,  they  left  him  there  at  nightfall  with  his  eyes  shining  like 
yellow  sparks. 

He  used  to  lie  immovable,  with  his  head  high  poised  and  his  eyes 
wide  open  and  calm.  He  did  not  seem  to  see  what  surrounded  him, 
but  gazed  in  dreams  towards  an  horizon  wider  than  any  ocean,  and 
a  sun  larger  and  more  flaming  than  ours.  Not  a  hair  stirred  in 
his  thick,  luxuriant  mane,  nor  were  his  eyes  diverted  from  the 
peace  of  that  distant  vision.  The  food  they  brought  him  he  would 

(1)  Per  Hallstrom,  artist,  poet,  thinker,  was  born  in  Stockholm,  September 
29th,  1866.  In  1888  he  became  civil-engineer  by  profession,  but  has  from  1897 
exclusively  devoted  himself  to  his  literary  work.  His  first  book,  a  volume  of 
poems,  1891,  was  followed  by  two  novels,  and  several  volumes  of  shorter  stories. 
Then,  in  1900,  the  volume,  including  The  Lion.  His  dramas.  The  Count  of 
Antwerp,  and  Bianca  Capello,  as  well  as  .1  Venetian  Comedy,  and  Erotikon, 
a  comedy,  have  all  been  successfully  produced  in  Stockholm.  Since  1901  he  has 
also  published  another  volume  of  poems,  several  novels,  and  shorter  stories,  and 
quite  recently  a  book  of  essays.  About  three  years  ago,  at  the  death  of 
Professor  C.  R.  Nyblom,  Per  Hallstrom  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  one  of 
the  Eighteen  of  the  Swedish  Academy,  the  highest  literary  distinction  that  can 
be  conferred  on  a  Swedish  author.  He  resides  at  Saltsjo-Storangen,  near 
Stockholm.  Thanatos,  a  volume  of  short  stories  by  Per  Hallstrom,  is  now  in 
course  of  preparation  for  English  readers. 
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leave  untouched  for  hours  without  even  throwing  it  a  passing 
glance,  only  to  spring  upon  it  after  dark  with  a  single  bound,  and 
with  a  roar  that  frightened  the  children  out  rf  their  sleep  and 
made  the  horses  break  loose  in  their  stables — then  to  devour  it, 
purring  aloud  the  whole  time  as  if  he  wished  to  deceive  himself 
and  played  at  being  free,  while  silence  spread  around  him.  That 
lion  became  the  idol  of  the  Florentines,  and,  as  it  were,  the  symbol 
of  the  glory  and  the  future  of  their  town.  Sometimes  they  brought 
him  captured  wolves,  the  heraldic  animal  of  their  arch-enemy, 
Siena,  and  rejoiced  to  hear  them  whine  with  fear,  like  beaten 
puppies,  and  without  even  an  attempt  at  resistance  receive  the  death¬ 
blow.  But  the  lion  never  touched  their  dead  bodies;  he  sat  more 
immovable  than  ever,  proudly  indignant  at  having  been  disturbed. 
One  day,  in  a  moment  of  carelessness,  a  keeper  left  the  gate 
unsurely  fastened.  As  the  lion  lay  there  dreaming,  without 
changing  the  expression  in  his  golden  eyes,  he  rose  slowly  and  struck 
down  the  barrier  with  his  paw,  and,  still  dreaming,  he  walked  slowly 
out  on  to  the  Piazza  and  recovered  his  freedom.  Then,  with  super¬ 
natural  rapidity,  there  spread  such  a  terror  as  no  one  there  had 
over  experienced.  Just  as  w'hen  a  sudden  gust  of  wdnd  sweeps 
down  among  withered  leaves,  reeds,  and  bushes,  and  whirls  a 
thousand  objects  up  in  the  air,  and  with  noise  and  rustling  bends 
everything  before  it,  so  fear  rolled  over  the  Piazza;  no  one  turned 
to  look;  all,  both  animals  and  human  beings,  felt  its  approach.  With 
the  tramp  of  flying  feet  and  hoofs,  the  Piazza  was  swept  bare,  the 
neighbouring  streets  were  filled  as  with  a  flood,  and  before  the  echo 
of  the  tumult  had  resounded,  the  people  had  reached  the  walls 
whence  it  came.  Everyone  made  for  his  home,  and  not  till  within 
its  four  walls  did  they  feel  themselves  safe.  Voices  hardly  venturing 
to  find  utterance  moaned  when  they  reached  the  gates ;  hands 
knocked  on  the  wood  till  they  bled.  Once  inside,  shutters  and  doors 
were  barred  and  bolted,  and  they  anxiously  counted  to  see  if  the 
family  circle  was  complete.  In  wider  and  ever-widening  rings  the 
noise  spread  over  the  whole  town,  but  in  the  very  centre,  where 
it  had  started,  there  was  a  horrible  and  intense  silence  as  if  every¬ 
thing  had  been  changed  into  a  wilderness.  Doubly  chill  after  the 
noise,  this  silence  spread  and  grew,  and  through  it,  dreaming  as 
though  still  in  the  calm  of  the  desert,  marched  the  lion.  He  walked 
with  long,  unaccustomed,  but  elastic  steps,  with  nothing  to  remind 
one  of  his  nervous  tramping  in  the  cage.  From  the  topmost  windows 
of  the  houses  they  peeped  out,  hesitatingly  and  timorously,  with 
weapons  in  their  hands,  most  of  them  still  doubtful  as  to  their 
right  to  kill  the  pride  of  the  town,  some  actually  throwing  their 
spears.  The  lion  did  not  turn  his  head,  but  only  passed  by,  where 
the  steel  rattled  harmlessly  on  the  street;  he  seemed  not  to  notice 
anything. 

At  Orto  San  Michele  there  was  then  no  church,  not  even  yet 
a  market-place,  but  a  bit  of  green  field  with  a  few  bushes,  and  a 
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little  chapel  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  an  image  of  the  archangel. 
There  the  stiff-necked  nobles  of  Florence  were  beheaded  during  the 
revolutions,  where  children  now  played.  When  the  lion  saw  the 
green  field  he  paused,  and  his  look  altered.  Perhaps  he  felt  more 
at  home  now  that  these  strange  streets  had  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  ground  again  was  soft  under  his  feet.*  His  large  eyes  turned  from 
their  distant  goal,  to  gaze  at  the  world  around  him.  He  stood  still 
slightly  crouching,  as  if  ready  to  spring,  his  eyes  sparkling  playfully 
and  cruelly  as  he  watched  the  little  ones  moving  about.  One  of 
them  caught  sight  of  him ;  a  scream  sounded ;  then  they  fled  helter 
skelter  like  frightened  chickens.  He  took  a  spring — the  little  ones 
were  scattered  right  and  left,  but  one  little  boy  still  lay  where  he 
had  tumbled.  The  lion  placed  his  heavy  paw  upon  him,  and  then 
lay  down  as  if  to  rest. 

There  was  a  special  story  relating  to  that  boy. 

His  name  was  Orlando,  and  he  was  the  son  of  a  young,  smart, 
and  gay  wool-dyer,  Gherardo  by  name,  who  in  one  of  the  frequent 
insurrections  of  the  town  had  been  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  a  personal 
enemy  of  his,  the  smith  Pela.  His  young  wife,  Sobilia,  was  then 
with  child,  and  at  the  news  of  the  murder,  just  when  the  whole 
expanse  of  her  hatred  and  despair  had  turned  into  darkness  and 
confusion,  broken  by  blood-red  flashes,  she  felt  the  child  move  for 
the  first  time.  She  was  a  hot-tempered,  passionate  woman,  but 
at  this  sign  she  subdued  her  shrieks,  and  shed  not  a  single  tear. 
She  took  it  as  a  promise  of  revenge,  and  she  was  certain  that  she 
would  give  birth  to  a  son.  When  the  child  was  born,  not  a  groan 
passed  her  lips.  With  red  cheeks  and  dry,  glistening  eyes  she  lay,  all 
the  while  singing  merry,  wild  songs  such  as  rise  and  flutter  above 
the  surging  tumult  of  armed  crowds,  and  her  first  caress  was  nearly 
suffocating  in  its  violence.  The  child  became  her  all.  She  carried 
herself  erect  in  her  poverty,  and  with  a  strange  glimmer  of  joy  in 
her  eyes  she  met  the  gaze  of  Pela  every  time  she  saw  him,  so  that 
he  turned  away  in  confusion.  He  guessed  her  thoughts,  but  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  feel  fear,  even  had  the  child  been  a  grown 
man,  as  he  had  many  sons  and  male  relatives,  and  was  besides  well 
able  to  defend  himself.  Orlanduccio  grew  up,  became  bright  and 
spirited,  and  strong  for  his  age. 

That  day  Sobilia  sat  spinning,  when  she  heard  the  noise  surging 
through  the  streets.  She  started  up,  and  rushed  out;  but  to  her 
question  they  only  cried  one  word  of  warning  as  they  dashed  into 
their  houses,  hurriedly  shutting  the  doors  behind  them.  Her  only 
thought  was  of  her  son,  and  she  sped  on,  meeting  the  thinning 
stream  of  people,  straight  on  to  face  the  danger  that  threatened. 

“Bilia,”  they  screamed.  “Bilia,  the  lion  is  loose!  For  heaven’s 
sake,  turn  back.” 

But  she  shook  her  head,  and  only  ran  on  the  faster.  ‘‘Not  that 
way,  not  that  way,”  they  cried.  ‘‘He  is  at  Orto  San  Michele;  listen 
to  us ;  it  is  madness  1  ” 
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Bilia  heard  the  name.  Orio  San  Michele  I  That  was  just  where 
her  son  was,  and  she  sped  on  like  an  arrow. 

On  passing  Pela’s  house  she  looked  up  at  their  windows,  as  was 
her  wont.  There  stood  the  one  she  hated,  with  all  his  red-cheeked, 
healthy  brood,  the  doors  closed  and  safe,  the  house  broad,  their  faces 
grinning  with  a  sense  of  security  after  the  fright.  She  thought  they 
were  all  laughing  at  her  in  proud  insolence.  Then  her  heart  shrank 
with  unbearable  anguish ;  she  had  not  felt  like  that  ever  since  they 
brought  her  the  news  of  her  husband’s  death.  Then  consolation  was 
near  at  hand,  but  now — but  now !  and  she  could  have  fallen  down, 
crushed  by  her  impotent  rage.  As  she  sped  on,  her  blood  throbbing 
in  her  temples,  and  her  breath  choking  her,  thoughts  began  to  shape 
themselves  in  her  mind  whence  fear  had  driven  them,  and  her  lips 
moved  quickly  as  if  she  were  forming  the  w^ords  into  sound.  She 
heard  herself  speaking  with  a  strangely  weird,  hoarse,  and  dry  voice, 
that  snapped  just  as  it  was  about  to  rise  into  a  shriek  ;  “  Perhaps  just 
now  the  beast  is  smashing  my  boy’s  skull  as  he  did  to  the  wolves  I  If 
I  were  there  I  might  stop  him  with  my  screams;  then  I  could  give 
voice  to  them,  frighten  him  with  a  look,  or  provoke  him  to  come  to  me 
by  waving  my  arms  like  this !  I  have  only  one — he  over  there  has 
many — they  stand  laughing  at  me.  Heaven  and  hell,  what  will 
become  of  my  vengeance  ?  ” 

She  had  reached  the  spot.  Someone  was  lying  there.  Yes,  to  be 
sure,  Orlanduccio ! — who  else  could  it  be?  Was  he  dead  already,  or 
was  he  still  alive? 

In  all  her  horror  she  knew  instinctively  that  she  must  appear 
calm — it  was  her  only  chance.  So  she  regained  composure,  she 
slackened  her  speed,  and  walked  with  deliberately  slow  steps  towards 
the  beast,  while  her  excitement  still  betrayed  itself  in  her  trembling 
arms  and  hands.  The  blood  pulsed  in  her  veins  with  a  sound  of 
muffled  drums,  her  eyes  were  dilated  so  that  they  smarted  with  pain 
in  her  anguish  to  discover  if  her  son  were  still  alive.  He  did  not 
move,  but  nothing  red  was  flowing,  nothing  shone  in  the  light.  His 
small,  rounded  limbs  were  not  in  that  state  of  collapse  which  death 
instantly  effects — he  was  perhaps  unharmed.  Then  first  she  noticed 
the  lion,  and  turned  her  eyes  on  him.  He  lay  as  he  used  to  lie  with 
his  head  carried  high,  gazing  into  the  far  distance. 

Was  he  dreaming  as  he  was  wont,  was  he  lost  in  thought?  Had 
he  looked  around  and  noticed  all  those  grey  nests  shutting  in  the 
horizon  on  all  sides,  and  how  it  was  vain  to  seek  a  way  out  between 
them — how  the  world  was  transformed  for  him  into  a  place  where 
he  could  no  longer  breathe  freely,  because  it  was  no  longer  his? 
Was  there  a  sadness  in  his  large  golden  eyes  with  their  sharp,  narrow 
glance?  was  there  a  longing  to  roach  some  vast,  golden,  shining 
expanse,  immeasurable,  bordering  on  a  boundless  blue,  blazing  with 
dazzling  light,  deepening  into  a  purple  and  brazen  glow — a  world 
which  perhaps  now,  as  a  vague  memory,  possessed  no  more  reality 
than  the  nightly  visions  from  which  he  was  awakened  by  the 
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shuddering  cold.  Was  it  pride  only,  great  and  undisguised  pride 
that  ceases  from  all  effort  in  a  world  of  petty  things,  that  lets  outer 
realities  pass  by  unheeded,  and  dreams  on  without  even  caring  to 
give  shape  to  his  dream. 

He  even  disdained  to  look  down  upon  the  prey  under  his  paw, 
and  when  it  trembled  his  claws  were  just  thrust  forth,  only  to  be 
nervously  drawn  in  again  the  next  moment,  without  tearing  it.  When 
Sobilia  came  up  to  him  he  did  not  move  his  head ;  he  only  lowered 
his  gaze  now  and  again,  meeting  her  eye  with  gradually  dilating 
pupils.  Sobilia  spoke  to  the  lion.  In  her  excitement  she  had  indeed 
spoken  the  whole  time,  scarcely  knowing  it;  now  it  was  so  natural 
to  beg,  and  plead,  and  threaten  for  the  sake  of  her  only  treasure. 
“Give  him  to  me,”  she  said,  “give  him  to  me!  You  do  not  know 
what  he  is  to  me.  You  do  not  know  how  much  I  need  him.  You 
see,  others  have  so  much ;  they  have  riches,  they  have  husbands, 
they  have  many  children,  they  have  fine  horses,  and  mules  with  red 
favours,  and  shells  on  their  bridles;  they  go  strutting  about  in  their 
fine  clothes,  and  hear  jealous  whispers  behind  them  as  they  go  on 
their  way.” 

The  lion  again  turned  his  gaze  to  the  far  distance,  proudly 
disdainful  and  unapproachable  in  his  dream. 

Sobilia  pleaded  more  and  more  eagerly,  now  and  again  stopping 
to  emphasise  her  words  with  gestures. 

“  I  too  lived  a  different  life  once ;  I  laughed  and  was  merry.  I  had 
a  strong,  brave  husband.  A  coward  killed  him.  Since  then  I  have 
only  thought  of  vengeance.  I  have  spun  early  and  late ;  my  fingers 
are  hard  and  like  wood — see  here  1  The  distaff  twirls  round  and 
round,  and  every  time  I  think :  if  this  thread  holds  now,  then  1 
shall  some  day  carry  out  my  intent;  if  the  thread  snaps  now,  it 
means  his  life.  Vengeance,  do  you  understand,  vengeance — what  is 
left  me  but  that?  ” 

The  lion  looked  down  again.  His  gaze  was  strangely  distant, 
strangely  calm,  but  still  it  seemed  to  Sobilia  as  if  he  were  nearer 
her  now,  as  if  he  understood  her  a  little,  and  she  made  haste 
breathlessly  to  seize  the  moment. 

“Vengeance,  do  you  see?  it  is  he  there,  my  Orlanduccio,  who 
shall  carry  it  out.  I  have  only  him,  and  I  cannot  have  any  more 
children,  do  you  understand,  as  my  husband  is  dead.  That  is  why  it 
is  Orlanduccio  who  must  take  revenge.  That  is  why  you  must  give 
him  back  to  me.” 

She  had  nearly  reached  him,  and  was  prepared  to  bend  down  and 
take  her  child ;  surely  the  lion  must  be  convinced  now. 

But  he  did  not  lift  his  paw ;  he  did  not  move ;  he  only  gazed  at 
her,  and  beyond  her  far  away.  She  got  angry,  and  nodded  at  him 
in  a  threatening  way.  “Are  you  one  of  those  cowards  who  enjoy 
trampling  on  the  down-trodden,  and  who  snarl  at  the  ragged?  Are 
you  a  cur  to  be  driven  with  blows?  You  could  have  taken  Pela’s 
children,  the  murderer’s  brood;  he  has  a  whole  flock  of  fat,  healthy. 
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hateful  brats.  You  dared  not  do  that;  but  me  you  think  you  cun 
rob — rob  me  of  all  I  possess,  and  my  vengeance !  ”  She  lifted  her 
arm  as  if  to  strike.  The  lion  turned  his  eyes  on  her.  She  met  those 
big  golden  eyes,  where  sparks  seemed  to  dance  in  a  centre  of  wild 
destructive  light.  She  trembled ;  her  horror  and  tears  were  about  to 
break  forth,  but  she  controlled  herself,  as  she  well  knew  that  else 
all  would  be  lost.  She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  his,  which  again 
sought  the  distance,  with  a  melancholy,  proud,  and  absent 
expression. 

“No,  no,  dear  friend,”  she  continued,  “I  can  see  you  do  not 
belong  to  them.  Let  me  now  take  him — no  claws  out,  no  claws  out, 
don’t  scratch  him,  he  has  such  a  soft  skin !  Now,  1  just  bend  a 
little;  I  trust  you,  of  course,  you  would  not  hurt  us;  just  lift  your 
paw  a  little.  Now  I  pull;  see  you  don’t  scratch  him!  That’s  right. 
Now  I  have  got  him.  You  have  not  hurt  him  at  all — thanks, 
thanks.” 

She  was  on  her  knees,  and  had  got  hold  of  her  child,  and  pulled 
him  out  very  slowly  so  that  there  should  bo  no  jerking  of  the  paw. 
Her  head  was  close  to  the  lion’s  mouth;  in  her  hair  she  could  feel 
his  hot,  dry,  sharp  breath. 

But  he  did  not  stir,  seemed  not  even  to  notice  her  or  the  child ; 
the  paw  touched  the  ground  softly,  and  his  gaze  did  not  drop  a 
line  from  its  distant  object. 

She  crept  back  a  few  steps  very  slowly,  with  her  child  on  her 
hands.  Then  she  could  rise,  and  hold  him  in  her  embrace;  then  first 
she  realised  the  whole  danger.  Till  now  she  had  carried  on  a 
strange,  overwrought  game  with  it;  now  she  felt  her  knees  tremble, 
everything  grew  black  before  her  eyes  as  she  rose  up.  At  the  same 
time,  her  new  bewildering  joy  moaned  within  her  at  the  thought 
that  she  might  yet  lose  it,  and  the  danger  seemed  twice  as  great 
as  ever.  The  lion  lay  still  as  if  moulded  in  bronze,  and  had  no 
thought  of  her,  as  she  with  silent  steps  glided  backwards,  embracing 
her  treasure  with  trembling  arms,  feeling  with  lips  and  cheek  if  it  were 
safe  and  sound,  while  her  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the  luminous  eyes 
of  the  beast. 

At  last  behind  some  bushes  she  ventured  to  turn  round  and  look 
at  her  child.  He  was  quite  unharmed,  and  had  not  even  fainted. 
By  some  wise  instinct  he  had  remained  quite  immovable  so  as  not 
to  anger  the  beast,  but  still  had  scarcely  understood  the  whole 
danger. 

His  mother  threw  him  up  in  the  air,  and  caught  him  again  in 
wild  rapture.  Mary  and  San  Michele,  how  beautiful  he  was  I  Not 
one  of  his  chubby  limbs  was  hurt — only  a  little  earth  in  his  hair, 
easily  brushed  off.  God  in  heaven !  Now  her  tears  were  ready  to 
flow  in  an  endless  stream,  infinitely  soothing,  infinitely  sweet,  now 
they  might  flow.  But  no;  just  then  she  met  her  boy’s  black  eyes, 
darker  than  usual,  still  filled  with  surprise  and  fear,  and  they 
reminded  her  of  another  pair  of  eyes  now  long  closed,  and  the 
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memory  returned  to  her  of  all  she  had  been  thinking  and  saying  in 
her  bewilderment.  No  tears,  then  long  ago  she  had  shed  none — 
now  no  tears,  but  joy  and  a  triumphant  hope  which  now  was  more 
certain  of  victory  than  ever!  She  gazed  into  her  boy’s  eyes;  they 
grew  deep  and  large  and  wise  when  they  met  hers;  sparks  kindled 
in  them. 

“You  heard,  Orlanduccio,  what  1  told  him?  Y^ou  understand  that 
was  why  he  gave  you  back  to  me  ?  ” 

The  child  understood,  and  his  eyes  became  as  hard  as  his  mother’s. 

And  proudly,  though  calm  and  with  a  rather  disdainful  smile,  she 
walked  down  the  road  on  her  way  home. 

“Bilia,”  they  called  to  her  from  the  casements,  “Bilia,  where  have 
you  been  ?  Did  you  see  him  ?  ” 

Bilia  threw  her  head  back.  “He  had  taken  my  child,  and  I  took 
it  back  from  him.  He  is  still  lying  over  there.  Why  do  you  creep 
indoors,  and  are  so  scared,  when  a  woman  has  dared  to  go  to  him?  ” 

She  passed  down  the  empty  streets  in  triumph,  the  centre  of  all 
wondering  eyes ;  she  felt  greater  than  a  queen  with  the  child  in  her 
embrace,  and  carried  her  head  high.  At  Pela’s  house  she  again 
turned  to  look  at  them.  They  were  still  there,  staring  at  her,  but 
they  were  no  longer  smiling  when  she  turned  the  child’s  gaze  in 
that  direction.  “  Look,  Orlanduccio,  there  they  are !  ”  and  four 
eyes,  strangely  sparkling  with  joy  and  triumph,  were  turned  towards 
them.  They  scarcely  realised  what  had  happened,  but  had  a 
foreboding  of  approaching  evil. 

Sobilia  continued  on  her  way  homewards,  answering  the  questions 
of  those  she  met,  and  the  men  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  their  fear, 
and  came  together  to  plan  what  had  better  be  done.  They  found 
that  all  entrances  to  the  square  could  be  blocked  up ;  the  fright  was 
over,  and  people  began  to  act. 

The  lion,  with  disdainful  indifference,  let  them  have  their  will. 
He  lay  immovable  where  he  had  laid  himself  down,  and  seemed  not 
to  hear  or  see  anything  but  that  which  was  not  there — which  perhaps 
had  never  existed  except  in  his  dreams  at  night,  when  all  else  that 
was  strange  and  perplexing  had  vanished  under  the  veil  of  darkness. 

He  (juietly  sniffed  the  air,  and  exhaled  it  again;  but  it  bore  no 
familiar  message  to 'him.  His  open  golden  eyes  no  longer  sought 
anything ;  he  only  kept  that  steady  gaze  because  he  did  not  care  to 
change  it.  Nothing  was  worth  a  look  or  an  effort.  Finally,  when 
darkness  closed  in,  and  the  old  cage  had  been  brought  near  where 
he  was  and  food  had  been  put  there,  he  rushed  madly  into  it  from 
all  that  was  incomprehensible,  to  find  rest,  and,  perchance,  his 
dreams  again. 

Then  there  were  great  rejoicings  in  Florence.  The  story  of  their 
strange  adventure  spread  swiftly  through  the  town,  and  Orlando 
and  his  mother  were  carried  in  triumph.  It  was  thus  the  boy  got 
his  name  of  Orlanduccio  del  Leone.  Fatherless  as  he  was,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  lion  had  taken  him  under  his  protection ;  the  lion,  and  the 
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honour  of  Florence,  had  some  part  in  him,  and  a  great  future  was 
expected  of  him.  No  one  would  willingly  have  been  in  Pela’s  shoes. 

Sobilia  lay  down  to  rest  that  night  happier  than  any  other  woman 
as  far  as  the  river  A.mo  flows.  Over  and  over  again  she  had  to  tell 
of  her  deed  in  brief  and  proud  words,  but  many  times  she  shut  the 
door  about  her  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  joy  over  her  child,  letting 
loose  all  the  confused  thoughts  of  her  brain  in  a  stream  of  triumphant 
words,  and  when  he  fell  asleep  she  sang  by  his  pillow  the  same 
songs  she  had  sung  at  his  birth,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had 
lived  that  moment  over  again. 

Time  passed,  and  Orlanduccio  del  Leone  grew  up.  He  liked  to 
go  by  himself  to  the  market  place,  San  Giovanni,  and  look  at  the 
lion;  he  thought,  as  the  others  did,  that  he  was  closest  to  it,  and 
this  roused  his  courage,  and  early  gave  him  ambitious  dreams. 
Sobilia  no  longer  suffered  any  want;  she  was  respected,  her  work 
was  sought  after,  and  she  rejoiced  every  time  she  had  to  go  past 
Pela’s  house.  As  for  Pela,  time  hung  heavily  on  his  hands.  He 
was  conscious  of  what  all  were  thinking  of  him,  and  felt  what  all 
were  looking  forward  to  later  on;  his  old  debt  was  more  real  to  him 
now  that  the  strength  and  courage  of  youth  were  slowly  but  surely 
ebbing  away.  Had  he  wished  to  find  security  by  committing  a  new 
crime,  even  had  he  been  capable  of  such  a  baseness,  it  would  not 
long  have  been  unavenged,  since  Orlanduccio  del  Leone  was  now 
in  a  way  the  adopted  child  of  Florence  herself.  Now,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  his  trouble,  whatever  the  secret  powers  may 
be  that  determine  a  man’s  happiness,  which,  like  a  living  creature, 
pines  away  when  the  sense  of  security  is  cut  off,  and  whose  best 
friend  is  blindness  among  surrounding  dangers,  this  much  is  certain — 
that  sorrow  crept  nearer  his  house.  His  strong  children  met  with 
strange  misfortunes;  twn  of  them  were  drowned  in  the  Amo,  one 
lost  his  senses  from  being  burnt,  his  wife  died,  and  he  lost  many 
of  his  kith  and  kin.  Pela  shuddered  now  when  he  met  Sobilia ’s 
glance,  and  he  had  a  constant  presentiment  of  new  misfortunes. 

As  for  the  lion,  he  too  was  approaching  his  fate. 

As  it  happens  to  such  as  he,  his  chest  became  affected  after  a  few 
winters  of  unaccustomed  cold  and  damp.  He  began  to  cough,  and 
the  gigantic  strength  of  his  limbs  slackened. 

It  was  as  if  he  longed  still  more  passionately  for  freedom  now 
that  he  felt  the  approach  of  something  incomprehensibly  binding 
and  heavy.  At  times  he  would  shake  the  iron  bars  with  his  out¬ 
stretched  claws,  roaring  so  that  half  the  city  woke  up  out  of  its 
sleep ;  but  between  whiles  he  seemed  calmer  than  ever,  and  his 
large  yellow  eyes  would  rest  on  the  people  who  surrounded  him, 
their  depths  unlit  by  any  spark,  in  a  tired,  pensive,  almost  gentle 
mood.  To  Orlando  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  a  strange,  kindly 
recognition  in  the  eyes  when  they  met  his,  and  Orlando  would  wait 
for  that  look  many  a  long  while  in  silence,  his  own  eyes  glistening 
and  deepening.  Then  when  it  came  he  felt  himself  attracted  by  it 
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towards  a  grief,  a  longing,  and  a  vague  far-off  vision  that  he  did  not 
comprehend.  He  was  standing  in  front  of  the  cage  the  day  on  which 
the  lion  died.  He  w'ould  not  go  till  the  beast  should  have  gazed  on 
him  a  last  time.  When  Sobilia  came  to  take  Orlando  home  the 
lion  was  lying  quite  still.  “Why,  he  is  dead,”  said  Sobilia. 
“Come!”  But  Orlando  lifted  his  finger  to  silence  her.  “No,  he 
must  look  at  mo  first,”  said  Orlando.  “Wait;  now  it  will  soon  come. 
Now !  ” 

With  a  jerk  and  a  flashlike  movement  the  lion  rose  erect.  The 
heavy  head  that  seemed  still  larger  and  heavier  for  his  mane,  he 
carried  without  a  tremor  or  an  effort,  high  and  free  as  of  yore.  His 
legs  stood  firm  and  strong  as  before ;  the  only  sign  that  showed  what 
a  strain  it  cost  him  was  the  sight  of  his  claws  deeply  pressed  into 
the  ground.  But  the  strangest  thing  of  all  was  his  eyes.  What  was 
he  gazing  at?  W'hat  was  he  thinking  of?  Was  he  again  dreaming? 
Nay,  there  was  no  need  to  dream  any  longer.  Clearly,  certainly, 
definitely,  as  definitely  as  a  man  knows  that  this  or  that  thing  round 
about  him  really  exists,  the  beast  understood  that  the  fleeting  visions 
of  his  dream  had  once  been  his,  that  the  ground  really  was  there 
blazing  with  light,  that  he  had  trodden  it,  that  he  had  lived  and 
been  created  for  that  world,  and  not  for  the  cage  and  the  suffering; 
aye,  it  was  all  around  him — he  saw  it  plainly  now.  In  gently  dying 
waves,  red,  brown,  and  blue  in  the  shadows,  the  low  hill  on  which 
he  stood  sloped  down,  away  to  the  peace  of  the  sand-ocean.  Here 
and  there  glistened  spots  of  salt-like  tiny  lakes,  else  all  was  just  the 
same.  The  same  dazzling  blue  covered  the  whole  vault  of  the  sky, 
immeasurably  great,  yet  firmly  defined,  enclosing  all  within  its  circle. 
In  the  very  centrii  the  sun  poured  forth  his  rain  of  fire.  By  the 
heat  of  the  sand  the  air  was  stirred  into  soft,  undulating  movements 
that  looked  like  vapoury  mist.  What  it  feels  like  in  a  lion’s  wide 
breast  to  stand  as  king  and  look  out  over  such  a  stretch  of  ground, 
the  exultation,  the  proud  consciousness  of  power,  but  vaguely  appre¬ 
hended  indeed  by  itself,  and  yet  mighty  as  the  storm — who  can 
render  this  in  human  language?  Orlando  and  his  mother  all  but 
guessed  at  the  truth,  so  deep  and  luminous  was  the  look  of  the 
beast. 

“He  is  beautiful,  he  is  beautiful,”  Orlando  said.  “I  must  see 
more  I  ” 

The  lion  heard  him,  and  looked  down  in  wonder.  Where  was  he? 
What  had  become  of  the  vision?  What  was  it  that  smarted  and 
burned,  what  was  this  throbbing  in  his  breast,  what  was  this 
threatening  horror  that  chilled  even  his  heart  with  fear? 

In  a  glance  Orlanduccio  met  his  eye ;  it  was  strangely  sad,  full  of 
despair,  yet  self -controlled.  He  knew  and  saw  much  more  than  a 
child  could  comprehend,  yet  it  stirred  his  soul  with  vague  forebodings. 

Only  one  glance!  The  lion’s  eyes  were  again  turned  towards  the 
distance,  and  had  their  far-off  look,  but  no  longer  the  same  as  a 
while  ago.  He  saw  much,  much  further. 
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Threatening,  gigantic,  indistinct,  but  deep  as  life  itself,  as  the 
storm  bi'eaking  over  the  changing  sea  of  events,  as  the  darkness  it 
hides ;  plain  enough  to  the  dying  gaze  of  a  beast,  yet  wholly  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  the  sharpest  intellect  of  man,  this  foreboding,  passing 
into  certainty,  pressed  in  upon  an  existence  that  broke.  His  mighty 
body  shook,  a  stream  of  blood  burst  from  his  mouth,  he  fell,  and 
soon  lay  immovable. 

Sobilia  was  still  lost  in  the  memory  of  their  first  encounter. 

“  See,”  she  said,  “  he  is  dead.  Never  now  forget  the  end  for  which  he 
spared  your  life,  and  gave  you  back  to  me.”  Orlanduccio  shrugged 
his  shoulders  angrily.  Of  course,  that  was  an  understood  thing.  He 
would  take  vengeance  when  the  time  came.  First  that,  then  all 
the  rest  that  w^as  great  would  follow.  But  he  was  very  thoughtful, 
and  saw  continually  the  lion’s  last  look,  which  he  did  not 
understand. 

Time  passed,  and  Orlanduccio  del  Leone  grew  up. 

He  was  nearly  a  youth  now ;  he  was  strong,  very  feaidess,  and  did 
justice  to  his  name.  Evei*y  time  Sobilia  saw  him  undress  at  night, 
she  silently  rejoiced  at  the  growing  strength  of  his  muscles  and  his 
quick  movements.  ‘‘The  moment  will  soon  come,”  she  thought,  and 
Orlando  too  knew  that,  but  looked  forward  to  it  in  proud,  calm 
self-possession. 

Round  Pela  sorrow  circled  closer  and  ever  closer.  To  him  it 
seemed  to  have  taken  definite  shape ;  he  thought  he  saw  the  shadowy 
form  of  a  lion  prowling  round  about  him  at  fall  of  night,  crouching 
as  if  ready  to  spring.  He  mused  on  what  might  happen  before  the 
next  sunset — aye,  now  at  this  very  moment  he  might  take  the  leap. 
Then,  when  for  a  while  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  it  would 
suddenly  return.  ITis  children,  one  after  another,  were  torn  from 
him  by  strange  calamities.  One  fell  off  a  horse,  another  received  a 
w'ound  from  a  rusty  nail,  a  third  died  of  drinking  too  cold  a  draught 
of  water.  Every  time  he  met  Sobilia  he  could  see  from  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  joy  that  sparkled  in  her  eyes  how  she  was  counting  inwardly  : 
four  left,  three  more  than  1  have;  three  left  now,  but  still,  two  too 
many,  nay,  three  too  many.  He  clenched  his  hand  to  protect  himself 
against  her  evil  eye ;  he  feared  her,  but  noticed  to  his  own  surprise 
that  he  felt  no  hatred  against  her.  Something  had  burst  within  him  ; 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  feel  hatred. 

Pela  had  been  a  violent  man,  passionate  in  desire,  persistent  in 
hate.  He  had  taken  his  rights,  and  more  than  his  rights;  he  had 
inflicted  harm  on  others  when  he  needed  room  for  himself  and  for 
his  own ;  he  had  lived  his  life  without  a  thought,  inconsiderate, 
laughing  things  off  in  heedless  unconcern.  He  drank  deep,  but  had 
a  ready  hand  and  a  shrewd  eye.  But  now  sorrow  and  time,  which 
alone  have  power  to  transform  us,  had  made  another  man  of  him. 
Every  time  that  Fate  had  brought  low  one  of  his  nearest,  he  suffered 
as  only  the  passionate  man  can  suffer. 

He  had  a  strange  sensation  of  having  lived  his  life  in  a  well- 
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shaded  grove,  and  now  the  trees  were  being  felled  around  him,  every 
blow  causing  intolerable  suffering.  A  new  light  was  streaming  in 
on  him.  It  was  a  desolate,  cold,  appalling  light,  but  a  light  in  which 
one  could  see.  Nearer  and  nearer  sounded  the  falling  axe,  heavier 
and  heavier  its  thud ;  each  time  it  fell  he  thought :  Now  I  can  endure 
it  no  longer — but  he  could.  He  could  even  think  afterwards,  and 
he  knew  he  had  never  done  that  before.  His  memory  reached  far 
back,  recalling  half-forgotten  things  which  hitherto  time  had  with  a 
calm  smile  kept  hidden  under  its  veil — as  ruins  lie  hidden  beneath 
brambles  and  creepers  in  the  golden  sunlight  under  a  blue  sky. 
More  and  more  these  memories  circled  round  the  murder  of 
Gherardo.  When  it  took  place  he  had  only  felt  a  sense  of  satisfied 
hatred  and  of  triumph,  followed  by  a  feeling  of  chill  security.  Then 
came  the  anxiety  following  on  the  first  misfortune ;  then  the  fear  of 
retribution.  Now  all  had  gradually  become  transformed.  Ho 
experienced  no  remorse,  no  blind  groping  of  despair  to  get  away 
from  it — such  feelings  were  not  in  his  solidly  moulded  nature.  What 
was — was ;  it  had  been  unavoidable,  and  it  w’as  irrevocable.  But  he 
felt  a  strange  compassion  for  the  dead  man,  for  himself  who  had 
carried  out  the  deed,  and  for  nearly  everything  else  that  suffered  or 
caused  suffering — even  with  Sobilia,  whose  soul  had  become  petrified 
from  that  moment. 

When  his  last  son  died,  a  victim  he  to  some  treacherous, 
unknown  disease,  Pela  was  then  no  longer  able  to  grieve  over  him; 
his  sufferings  had  by  that  time  taken  dimensions  too  wide  for  him 
to  be  able  to  rock  a  single  suffering  in  his  bosom.  He  had  turned  to 
stone :  but  a  stone  which,  like  the  one  in  the  fairy  tale,  rings  and 
vibrates  with  a  music  which  an  ordinary  human  ear  has  not  the 
power  to  gather  up.  He  knew  that  next  time  it  would  be  his  turn ; 
he  also  knew  how  death  would  com.e  to  him,  but  he  had  no  fear  of  it. 
He  only  longed  for  the  moment.  Merely  as  a  duty,  since  his  life  was 
still  his  own,  and  all  else  so  uncertain,  he  held  on  to  it  with  simple 
precautions. 

Sobilia  trembled  with  joy  when  this  last  misfortune  overtook  her 
enemy,  but  also  with  fear.  Time  was  speeding  on,  it  might  soon 
be  too  late ;  the  slowly  ripening  fruit  might  be  snatched  away  before 
the  vengeance  came.  With  a  voice  betraying  the  savage  passion 
which  she  held  restrained  in  the  innermost  depths  of  her  soul,  she 
addressed  her  son:  “Your  father’s  dagger  is  hanging  on  the  wall. 
Yet  there  is  time!  Soon,  maybe,  it  will  be  too  late.”  Orlanduccio 
del  Leone  took  down  the  weapon,  and  stuck  it  in  his  belt,  smiling 
in  a  careless,  indifferent  way.  He  sat  there  smiling  and  silent, 
without  answering;  he  was  tired  of  this.  It  had  to  be  done,  of 
course ;  so  it  was  determined  from  the  beginning ;  but  he  had  never 
cared  to  talk  of  it,  nor  ever  willingly  thought  of  it.  It  seemed  so 
worn  out  and  small,  such  a  matter  of  course,  compared  with  all  the 
feats  of  valour  he  dreamed  of  with  his  youthful  mind,  and,  without 
knowing  it,  this  had  iiliillrd  his  fctdings  for  his  mother.  Sobilia  was 
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now  every  day  expecting  the  moment.  Pela,  too,  was  waiting  for 
it.  One  evening  he  was  walking  outside  the  town  walls  on  his  way 

home  in  his  usual  heavy  mood.  He  had  forgotten  to  take  any 

precautions  that  day,  and  walked  unaccompanied.  The  sun  was 
sinking,  and  the  broad  Arno  was  all  ablaze  with  light,  as  seen  through 
the  spare  poplars  by  the  road.  He  had  turned  towards  the  river, 
his  eyes  had  become  blinded  by  the  brightness,  but  just  as  his  sight 
was  returning  with  the  darkening  of  that  fiery  glory,  he  became 
conscious  of  the  haunting  lion  shape  prowling  round  and  round  him, 
crouching  down  to  take  the  spring.  It  was  now  some  time  since  he 
had  seen  it,  and  in  bitter  surprise  he  thought:  “What  do  you  want? 
You  have  taken  all.”  Then  he  remembered  that  one  thing  was  still 
left — his  own  life.  Calm,  though  with  a  shiver,  he  fixed  his  gaze 

on  the  phantom,  and  saw  it  dissolve  into  nothing.  On  the  road 

leading  from  the  town,  sharply  defined  in  the  warm  sunshine,  a 
slender  figure  was  seen  approaching — Orlanduccio  del  Leone.  Pela 
understood  all,  at  once,  and  walked  on  with  heavy  and  detennined 
steps;  he  held  his  dagger  in  his  hand,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  lacked  all  inclination  to  use  it,  even  in  self-defence.  No  one  else 
was  in  sight  on  the  road.  When  they  met,  they  exchanged  not  a 
word.  The  fight  commenced  at  once,  after  Orlando  had  first  darted 
aside  so  as  not  to  have  the  light  in  his  eyes.  Pela  only  parried  the 
thrusts,  and  that  in  a  lame  way ;  he  soon  fell  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  grass.  The  youth  shuddered  to  feel  the  blood  on  his  hand.  He 
leaned  forward  to  see  if  he  had  thrust  deep  enough,  if  his  revenge 
on  his  enemy  were  complete.  The  light  glistened  on  his  eyelashes, 
and  made  it  hard  to  see;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  his  sight  carried 
him  strangely  far  away,  back  to  some  half-forgotten  memory  set  in 
sunset  glow,  as  now.  At  a  turn  of  his  head  it  vanished,  and  he 
could  see. 

Pela  was  done  for;  his  body  in  its  fall  bore  the  impress  of  death. 
But  what  attracted  Orlanduccio’s  attention  was  his  eyes.  They  had 
no  hatred  at  all  in  their  depths — how  strange !  Here  was  the 
enemy  of  his  childhood,  yea,  earlier  still;  he  had  taken  his  life,  and 
yet  there  burnt  no  spark  of  hatred.  No,  they  were  no  ordinary  eyes, 
they  did  not  see  with  common  sight.  His  eyes  gazed  into  the  far, 
far  distance,  with  infinite  calm  and  sadness,  with  proud  and 
silent  resignation,  and  an  assurance  of  sight  that  chilled  Orlando’s 
thoughts.  They  dilated  and  brightened  as  if  ready  to  burst;  every¬ 
thing  expanded  and  brightened  with  them,  the  sunlight  became 
strangely  rarefied,  the  wind  sang,  the  trees  whispered,  the  earth,  the 
black  earth  itself,  was  it  as  firm  as  a  moment  ago? 

Where  had  he  seen  that  look  before?  When  had  he  felt  this  same 
foreboding,  though  vaguely?  What  was  it  rising  from  his  memory 
at  this  sight? 

The  lion,  the  lion’s  death  long,  long  ago!  The  dying  man  seemed 
not  to  notice  his  murderer;  he  seemed  altogether  to  have  forgotten 
him  for  other,  greater,  and  more  momentous  interests.  Orlando 
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felt  a  longing  to  meet  his  gaze,  and  yet  shuddered  in  anticipation. 
Then  Pela’s  eyes  met  his — yet  without  a  spark  of  hatred,  expressing 
rather  the  idea  of  something  quite  different.  He  even  spoke — not, 
however,  to  utter  a  curse. 

“Orlanduccio  del  Leone,”  he  said,  “I  am  grieved  for  you.  1  have 
wronged  you,  and  you  have  wronged  me.  From  the  one  to  the  other 
is  the  heavy  burden  lifted — another  link  in  the  black  and  endless 
chain.  Shall  there  never  be  an  end  to  it  ?  ”  He  said  no  more ;  he 
was  in  haste  to  turn  again  to  his  distant,  inexplicable  vision.  It 
overpowered  him;  his  eye  burst,  and  his  life  with  it,  as  a  bubble 
when  it  rises  towards  a  lighter,  colder  sphere. 

Orlanduccio  del  Leone,  as  he  stood  there  by  the  roadside,  with 
the  evening  sun  burning  and  scorching  his  eyelashes,  shivered  with 
bitter  cold,  in  sadness  and  regret;  well  known,  faint  forebodings, 
memories  and  dreams,  wove  themselves  together  into  an  inconceiv¬ 
ably  great  and  austere  vision.  Silent  and  thoughtful  he  returned 
home,  after  having  washed  away  the  blood  in  the  Amo,  which  now 
flowed  on,  grey  and  cold,  just  as  the  light  rose  from  its  surface, 
and  shimmered  in  the  air  above.  Sobilia  looked  up  from  the  twilight 
of  the  room,  her  eyes  beaming  with  expectation.  He  answered  her 
silent  question.  “Now  it  is  done,”  he  said,  and  threw  the  dagger 
on  the  floor. 

She  was  about  to  rush  forward  and  throw  her  arms  around  him, 
and  kiss  him;  to  hug  him  close,  and  croon  over  him — to  let  loose 
in  wild  ecstasy  all  the  joy  those  years  had  robbed  her  of,  and  which 
came  back  to  her  now  that  vengeance  was  taken.  But  with  a  strange 
movement  he  kept  her  at  a  distance ;  the  sound  of  his  voice  built  a 
wall  between  them. 

“I  have  come  to  bid  you  farewell,”  he  said;  “but  first  of  all  to 
give  you  that.” 

She  did  not  realise  the  chill  of  his  words,  only  of  his  voice.  “Of 
course,”  she  said,  “you  have  to  disappear  for  a  short  while,  but 
that  we  can  easily  arrange.” 

But  his  answer  put  an  end  to  her  assurance.  “Long,  or  short, 
yet  never  back  to  you !  You  have  got  what  you  wanted ;  that  will 
suffice  you.  I — have  much  to  find  out,  much  to  think  over.  All 
my  dreams  have  faded  from  me,  Orlanduccio  del  Leone.  Do  you 
remember  the  lion?  Do  you  remember  how  he  died?  Now  I  have 
seen  another  one  die.  I  go,  I  know  not  whither.” 

Sobilia  remained  sitting  in  the  darkness,  playing  with  the  dagger, 
listening  absent-mindedly  to  the  ring  of  the  steel  as  it  fell  on  the 
brick  floor,  trying  to  think,  and  to  understand,  groping  blindly 
between  hard  triumph  and  bitter  tears. 

The  great  things  expected  of  Orlanduccio  del  Leone  were  never 
recorded;  the  lion’s  namesake  was  never  famed  in  the  annals  of 
Florence.  Maybe  he  was  noted  somewhere  else  under  another  name. 
Maybe  he  had  enough  to  do  to  find  himself  and  his  place  in  the 
problem  of  existence.  Translated  by  H.  M.  and  F.  A.  J. 
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